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RTKODLCTIOS . 


m the directions contained 

ihith fe;r: .“rrMon'^n^.i:,^ r- 

teatedT/“‘V‘*'‘ l>r,nohe.rWver,TaTa°Le" 

theD,amchoracLoiVc\ToTo^J!h'^ytetaXn“^ 

even the nanufactnm ot raw a, Ik, t'L'Lam’etaplTSf 'Enmpe“ 

erport From the Vedic timw „lk fabric have been enjoined to Hindu! fo! 
neo on ceremonml oceaaion, One of the verses of the Eig Veda* i. referred to 
by orthooor pandile as enjoining the co of silk doth, for the marrlo 
ceremony, and, a, a matter of fact, Hindu, all over India use .ilk cloth, te 
every religion, ceremony, and Ihca who can aflord it remid ,t , i I 
on them to wear it daily at the time of worship Foreign and silk?!™ 
toning an admirtuie of other fibre, m,e prohibited for .uch ceremonial purpose!, 
though a, article, of lurn^ foreigj, rik, „„ even in ancient Time, 

The me of tomired silk .• prohibjted among Sluhamm.dan. speeially of thn 

.trongor sex, but they, al.o the Pimm, „,o a good deal of !heap „lk „„ 
ceremonial occasions, in imitation of Ih, Hindus The ..Ik mautSacluriug 
mduslty ha, thus a peculur v.tahty of it, own which not shared by the cotton 
n.toufactnni.g redetry, and the general notion that sdk and cotton weaving 
induslne. of India have equaUy snSered and hava snffered for the same reason.' 

» no oorreol The recent dechna lo the wik weaving industry chiefly m th! 
direction of foreign export European countries no longer denend on iTl 
calicos and silks But the manufaclnro of those fabrics which are requrred 

f/oTStm reZgTL^rktit 

development during the l.st deeada The costliest silk., embrmdered Tub 
jtold and Sliver threads are not muoafaclured lo Bengal, but chiefly m Benares 
Therawma cnsl used however, ,h, Benurc, looms, is largiy . "j 
rum Bengal, and .» the Benares embroidered sdls are exleu, ively used by 
the higher and middle classes of Bengal, the silk mdastrv nf ^ 

intimately connect^ with that of Bengal The same may bo said of thoTiir 
weaving industry (ba-ed on Ecr pean puccples) of Bombav thonrrW^ 
mattiial m use in Bombay is largely derived from China also’ 77 

are largely used by women of tho middle classes of Bcn^l Bufc ri ^ 
and 61o of the Hindu population of Bengal and other parts of Tnr} ° ^ 

.Wyema, «// /.8ns on certain occasions, however coale “t'V '7“*' 

fabrics may be, and it is for this reason tliat thcro is a J 

silk fabrics, specially of the cheaper kinds internal trade in 

3 The mformution for tbi, llonogruph ha, been derived from fho to, 
ing somcos — ^ lOllow 

(IJ The disincl report, or monograpb, bused mainlv on tl, 
observations of otCccrs, -oallyof the graL of 

Assistant Collect « and bneovenanted D^ufv « „ 

were specially deputed hy their Collectors ^ who 

preparing those disfnet monc^raohs Pttrjio^e of 

• kilwumi buuhl b«<uii tuagni jlilw. (— Tlic tnj, ^ ^ - 
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(2) Tlio Bengal Adnums*ralion Reports for 189C to lOOJ. 

(3) The Census Reports lor 1891 and 1901 

(4) The Report o£ the Bengal Ciiambcc of Commorco for lOOl 

(o) The Annual Statement of the Director General of Statistics for 
1002 

(C) Some necount of adk in India, bj I Gcoghegan 

(7) Silk m India, by L Liotard 

(8) Dr Watts Dictionary of Economic Products 

(9) My own personal obscrralions, whitli have been mamlj recorded in 

tho Hand book of Scncaltoro winch bos been published by 
GoTcnuncnt. 

Tho subject will bo dealt wilb in firo parts The first part will refer to 
the first raw malcnal, tiz , the mulberry and tho silk worm , tho second part 
will deal with silk ynros, the tlitrd part, with commcrtial and indostnol qncs* 
tions, tbe fourth part, with wcanog proper, and the fifth part, with tho Tatar 
and Endi or £rt silk Industrie* All the parts, however, will bo treated from 
the po^nt of Tiow of the silk fabrics 
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ox TBB 

SILK FABRICS OF BENGAL 


P-AJtT X 

THE MDLBERRF AND THE MDLBERRY SILK WORMS 


CHAPTER I 


Localities 


WHERE SILK IS PEODnCED 


TVrra the exceotion of the Chutagong Division, all other diviaions of 
„ Bengal have reported the existence of the silk 

Ciuttago^ naoa. weaving industry In the Presidency Division the 

Prewdeaej Dirmon. industry IS r^orted to be at present confined 
to Mnrshidabad In this distnct mulberry crofrinir 
and cocoon rearing are particularly common in the ihanas of Burwa, Burwan* 
Qowas and Raghanathganj, wble silk weaving is carried on mainly within 
the jurisdictions of tho tftanot of Sujeganj, Doulatbazar, Bbagawancola 
Gowas, Manullabazar Asanpur, and Mirzapur The town of Jlirxapur pro’ 
duces the most superior silk fabrics id tbe whole of Bengal Anioa» other 
important silk weaving centres may be mentioned Ualochar, Islampnr, liadai 
Saidabad Beldanga, and llanLarpara Borhasipur and Jeaganj are the two 
chief centres of silk trade where tbe wealthy merchants reside During tho 
last decade tho industry continued to decay in the department of cocoon reann" 
and also in that of eoraA weaving The Census figures for 1901 show 41 Olo 
persons as being dependent on ttiu industry in Murshidabad, against 55*142 
which was tbe number according to tho Census Report for 1891 StudjcDc 
llio Census figures in detail, however, one would be struck with tho rapid 
stndes the silk weaving industry of Alurshidabad, os a whole, lias made 
within the last decade, though this improvement has gone on partputsu with 
the decline in the cocoon rearing industry Nadia and Jessore were at 
one time recognized as silk producing distncts Mulberry growingand cocoon 
rearing still prevail in tho northern part of tbe distnct of Nadia. In 
Khulna there has never been any sdk rearing, though an experiment on 
a small scale, conducted for three years from 1691 to 1894, was sufficient 
to demonstrate tho possifaihty of growing tho mulberry and tho mulberry 
silk worms exactly in the same way as it is done in tho northern districts 
It remains to he seen if local onterpnso will prompt Uie utilization of 
the mulberry trees which were planted at this tune and which aro only 
just ready for rearing silk worms Tbe presence of about 100 laigo mulberry 
trees witmn two or three miles of the Sodor station ought to be a sufficient in 
ducement for some poor man, acquainted with tl c art of rearing silk worms 
and making thread, to take up tbe industry, if facilities art put bv local 
bodies in tho way of such a man to do so The Chairman of tho District 
Board of Khulna, having lately addressed tho writer of this Mono^waph on 
ihis subject, tho matter may bo mentioned hero in case it should lead t 

any practical result in the future A similar experiment was conducfol from 

1892 90 in tho Slagura subdivision of Jessore, but tins has given use t 
no local enterprise. In the 24 Paiganas the cocoon rearing ludnsfrj sliU 
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lork;* 10 eorao Ti^lajes in tlie ncigM)Oiirlion<i ol DatlapnVnT It Tuav 
aUo mcnUoncd Ucro Uiat at UlUtdiiOgat near Calcutta, an cnterpruing Muhnni 
xnadfln gentleman lias fct op n wlk wrating mill on !■ nrojicin pnnwpk^ 
which u eaid to bo in o flouruhing condition Hut ni this u not. strictly 
Bpcahing, an miigcnous industry, nothing (uithcr need be caid about ihw 

*' In tho Burdwan Diriaion, ailk trtiTioir n reported to bo ramed on n 
all Iho dnencta Tlio Iollo«inp intcrestins history 
B-rdTia Pitmaa. pj ^jjj^ industry in tho oistnct of Ilooghly 
has been furnubed bj Babu Snkumar Ifaldir, SubdmsiOBal 0/Gcor of 
Jalianabad — 

“IjMsI Irudilicn x*uils to lbs «a«ttoe« of an sTk todastTy in tho Jthft&abul 

saMituion a* far back u the letcnth cwototjr It would •pfwar from o’ J r^v»nl» that 
at a t mo net loop after tbo trinifer of tbo l)«wa»t of Bengal to tba kail Icdia CoinroDT, 
Uio Cemnany bw a faetory at Kbirpai (now in tho MidBajore iitnrt), tba plaeo which waa 
the bead aoaiten of Ibu rnbdiTUiou at tbo tiieo of lU fonsatioo lo 19(1 It iid tncult 
to aacertaia tb« preme data ot tbo tiUblubmaot of tba (aKcry, but (t wu tctlaioly in 
existence m 1795, and pobnlly ciiited prior to 1765 the date of tno rowien of tho Pevaui lo 
tbo Coninny {tU» htr TojuIm a iketcb ol tbo adictois’ratjofl ot tbo lloogbly d stnet, pan 
gnpb.91) It would appear tbitlho Comnany, nstH tho windiognpot the * coocernal 
affi^ beU tho ahsoluto monopoly of tho o Ifc industry in thi» diitncL 

” I’roofa aro not wanting that tbo industry wat in a Qoumbisg eosd i oa b^foro it waa 
taken m band by tho bast India Ojopany Dewanganj, on tho nght hank of the rfrer 
Hwarkenrar, wu the eentn ot an important iilk lodnstry, which ati 1 furrirr* (bongh in a 
etata of deeoilenco In thoao early (traea tbo tndo sms atmeat exclnsirely an inland one, 
and wat cbicny la tho 1 indi of Ilnnn aha from Upper In iia CarneU were tho only meana 
of tnnsport and Itm<h of an sletatol I igbway i!«e,l by the tarxtan* ol theao taewhaala 
aro ttiil in existenco. Thecbarac'er ant extent of tlo (ndeat Ibu time cannot bo ascer 
Uued with any aeenncy.bat tiiero to reaaon tobelioTo tbat tbo trado wai an laporUct ouo 
** Ueder the I:.ait Indu Company tho trade wrs n nrer Inrno one Ur 0 Tonchet, 
tho Coausomal Ileiidcnt ol Italbaaagar. writing m 1701 itatra that Ohatal on (bo filyo 
ta Uidoapito vu the port of Kbtrpai, (Tbandnkono. an i t)ewan|^] It wosll appe&t 
that during tho mint when tho nm Uworkeasrar wat niTtgahlo. Inoaljk goods wmomt 
down tbo nrer (which from tl 0 point of conSoenco with tboBlionm Gbs^al unimra tbo 
name of Bopoivauil in boats from Dawangvii Punog ih» dry reoiea iho goods wen 
depatebod by pa k bohocka to Qbatal, a diatanco ot eight laHriL TbrrO waa at tbil tune 
great aetinty in inland as well la nrer bone (n )e In eon«on«eaco, howerrr, of tbo 
monopoly aojairod and jeiloulr guarded by tbo Company, tho oM diKvt inland trado wilb 
Upper India was aenouily paraly^ and potbapa, tcmponnly extmgaubcd 

' For tho rnb*eio<mt hutory of tbo indnstry under tho Company, I cannot do better 
than r*prt>dnoo tbo toUffwisg account from Mr Toynbeo a akrteb — 

•‘The cloth factorca in tbo IloogWy distnct were gradually aboluhod, anl thabnildinga 
and sites were sold cC between 1930 acd IfOS wlk Gist mii in tbo Uidospora 
district appear to hard born kept on for some time longer Tlie commerr al eoncerna of the 
Company were gradually wound up by tlo Board of Salt, Customs anl Opium and tbo post 
of Il«tvd«at appears to h»ra been aMlubod about 1830 Tba causa c( this tollano nna the 
ccmpelition ot the ilaachrster cotton gooib which tbo CoUrctor taps could Lo toll at. 
left Ihm half the pneo ol tl o clotbo rnado at tbo Company s factories The natiro eloth 
joduslry ftiU struggles on in th s district, but it cannot snmro lor m«ny more yesjn, and 
most of (he wearers hare already taken to otbor puna (a and beconie ahaorted in the general 
population (Faraprapb 92 ) 

• After the wuiding up ef the East India Company • commercial cooeema. (ho $ Ik 
factotica were taken up by Meuvt Robert Wotaon and 0 mpany A part of the indnstry 
which still Burnres coatinneo to bo w Ibo hao la of that Company in the il dnapore distnct. 

• Tho history of silk in Jobauabnd uibo history of an eUcto mdustry Dcwaorani 
the only place where it sarrires to any appreciahlo extent is notiocd by Hunter in hia 

Acrount of Bei gal only in conoert on with brass work 

•In the District Censns Report, IS9I tho Magistrato (h(r H Q Cooke cal thus 
briefly not cea the s Ik industry — ’ ' 

Some mention may bo made ot the tncca ot fortaoe European onterpriso \ti indigo and 
silk. Iheso industries bare obsolutcly draappearef but it is not an uncommon thing fo 
como at-ioes tiaccs of cosaidetable lartoncs and Glatvea now m ruins There 

waa at one time a rery flourishing silk trade m JahaoBba.! and its nc ghhonrhood but tmee 
the importation of Enropenn goods tba isdnstiy only eneta in name The decline of (his 
trade datw eo far back tliat it scarcely affected tho density of the nopalatioa in tho two 
prorious uecenrual periods (Farsgni{bB H and 67) 

‘ Tho mJwuf^ure of B Ik testnrea u at present confined to Bali, Dewan^u, K*la 
gaohia I^hah lUabnur in thans Qcgbat and Auhorepur in thana Ahaaokul the suh. 
diTMion Dewanganj Dcing the chief centre 

Silk fil.l«™kr.M ™., lonJi»«l f.Ob«o,B.sliratl,n,,Gto.hp»,, TtatamiH 
chak, kagnair, UhangMi, Oheradaba, J^tpni and Henosnadarpur all m Khanokal 
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The thread is utilised in the manufacture «f fshncs &t flhatal and places outside the hnufs 
o! luis BubdiTision The number of spinners u returned hj the police to be 860, which I 
consider to be an oTerestimste 

lha silk weavers of Bah, Bewanganj, &i!:, neither manufa''tUTe their own thread nor 
boy from these spinners They huy their thread from dealers in llidnapore *’ 

The statement that the sill industry of JJidnapore is still in the hands 
of Messrs. Robert Watson & Co is not correct, as the only European Com* 
pany that is at present working silk in that district is that of ilessrs Louis, 
Rayen &, Co , the French Company 

i3 The Hooghly report does not mention the fact of silk pnntmg 
on corahs obtained from the district of Hurshidabad being earned on on a 
fairly extenswe ecalo at Setampur, where some silk weaying also is still done 
The census figures would also lead one to infer that the silk weaving industry 
of Hoogbly was in a more flourishing condibon in 1001 than in 1891 

4 In the Burdwan district tlie silk industry is carried on in the Sadar 
Eatwa and Kalna subdinsions, but not in the Raniganj subdivision 

5 Ihe industry la earned on m the following villages — 

la Satgach.& thana lu the fiadar anbdirmos 


At Meman 

By about 60 fainihes 

At Bsdhakautspur 

34 

At Toatigaataz 

. 8 „ 

In Golai thana— 


At 

< 19 >. 

At Jaikruhctpor 

. 19 » 

In Sabebgaaj— 


At Tagdahad . 

22 

At Paficlikola . 

.r 25 r* 


Total . 173 fasuljss 


* 6 In Kalna aubdivisioa no wearing is earned on, but cocoons are roared 

to a certain extent, and a good deal of Tatar yam is also manufacttned 
Cocoons are raised at Seratupur, Kakoail and nhaidattpara Spmnmg ii 
LSined on at the above meationed villages, and also at Satni Sitrubagh, 
Kamedpur, Gachee, Fathsugraui, Khanpor, Hat Tare, Nakdaba, and Hapama 
Employment is given to about 8,000 people, mostly engaged in cultivation, 
who eke out their agriculture by raising cocoons and by spiniung the thread. 
By caste they aro cluefly batgopes, Cbandals, Gandhabamas or blussalmans, 
the only exception to the rulo is ono Babu Gour Mohan Bbattaebarjee mji , 
Head Master of the Patuli Entranco School, who has been trying to rovivo the 
mulberry silk reatiug industry of these villages in correspondence with the 
writer of this Monograph Tho silk indastry was ongmally introduced into this 
subdivision from ^lursmdabad oa tl»® failure of the cotton industry , the credit 
of this being due to ono Hadhikansnda Rni, of Amdanga, a servant of one of 
the Nawab Nanms o! Bengal 

7 In the Kntna subdivision Tbsar alone is grown, and a description of 
the Tatar silk mduslry of Katwa will be found in its proper place (i*art V) 
According to the Census figures of J0OI, the silk weaving mdustry of Burdwan 
has undergone a considerable declme withm the last decade 

8 In the district of Sliduapore mulbcny cocoon rearing is earned on la 
Ghatal and Tumluk subdivisions, chiefly Within tho jonsoiction of Gliafal, 
Baspore and Qarbbeta lAonoj The vitlago of Chandrakona, in Ghatal sub- 
division 13 almost as important a centre for silk weaving as Mirzapur and 
Kiluchar in tho district of Mnrshidabad and bliibdaoca in the district of 
Maid ih The products of tho native reel from all parts of Midnapore and even 
from parts of Howrah, ore utilized in B e looms of Chandrakona aud the neigh- 
bounug Tillages Tho Census figures show that tho silk industry of this dis 
tnet IS declining very f ist 

t! In Ilownili, tho silk reunng indastry w of minor impoitanco It u 
earned on by about bOO persona oltc^ther, who ore mostly Kaibartas, Bagdis 

B 2 
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and low da-a Muliammadans, living lo tho jnmdiction of the ^ffcrer t Varnt of 
tlie Olabaria subdivision, viz , Ulubam, Rignan, Amta Jagatballabpur, bank- 
tail and SUyampur They carry on cocoon rearing and eilk spinning on a verj 
email scale, and they aUo follow other agricultural pursuits rbe raulberrj 
IS crown chiefly on both sides of tlie Damudir and tlin Kana nadi, and it is 
only in the jurisdiction of tho thona Jagotballabpur that cocoon rearing and 
snvaoing ate carried on on anj considorablo scale 

10 In Birbhum, tho cocoon rearing and spuming indostncs prevail in the 
Rampurhat thana, the silk factory of (jaooha belonging to tho Bengal Silk 
Company being the centre of these industries, while tho pnnapul villages 
where mldberry silk weaving is earned on at© Baswa, Buhnuput and Jfargniin, 
also within the jurisdiction of the Rampurh&t thana The eilk wc ivmg indus 
try of Birbhum is of Icsa magnitude and importance tlian the silk spinning 
indiwtry, but the “ Baswa-Bishnnpnr silks” enjoy moro than a mero local 
repute U tho Census 6"ures for lUOl can bo depended upon, tho alk in 
dustry of Birbhum is dcclimng very last 

11 The silk weaving industry of Banknm is el greater importance than 
the cocoon rearing and spinning industries, and the Census f^ures show that 
the industry has made considerable progress in this district during the last 
decade Only a portion of the raw matena! used in tho looms of the Vishnu 
pur subdinsion is produced locally, tlie lialance being imported from Midna 

? ore Silk worms at© reared and silk spun in the following villages Bhanda, 
unisliole Ke'iavpur, Chingann, Tikgliagri buulapal, Pokhurduba, Pathardoba 
and Barakbulia The Government aencoltnral experiments conducted in tho 
villages near Garhheta attracted the attention of tho cocoon rearers of 
Bankuia, who are eager to profit by the introduction of Pasteur’s system 
in their midst They come to fetch seed from those cocoon rearers of 
GaThheta who are following this system with profit, and they hope by and bye 
to have a se^ rearing estobh^hment at Fonuholo Tho stik worm epidemics 
have been the pnncipsl cause of the great contraction of the silk industry 
within a very few years both in hlidoaporc and m Banknra, end as both 
districts still contiiQ Uigo numbers of pwplc wbo depended at one time on 
acncdture but who have now taken to other pursuits, the leiuscitation of the* 
silk industry la these two districts, if taken in haad within a few years, la 
not sa b a difficult matter to accomplish 

12 In Bajshahi, mulberry foiUivation cocoon rearing silk spinning, and 
_ . . j, silk weaving, are still regarded ns industries of 

very considerable importance To feed the Euro 
pean silk factories cocoons are now imported from the neighbouring distiict 
of Ualdah as the local produce is found lusufficient for local demands The 
various scncultural industries in this distnct axe earned on cluefly withm the 
junsdiclion of Chaigbat, Puthiya, Bagmara, Panchupur and hanar ihanas 
Within tho junsdiction of Godagan, Boalis, Lulpnr and Aattor ikanas, the 
mdustnes arc of less importance In the remaming five thanat of the dxatr ct 
sericulture is not earned on The system of taking cocoons aud yarns to h&ia 
prevails in the distnct of Rajshahi, llaldah and Bogra In Bao-mara Vana 
there are fifteen of these Mta, of which the principal are those of Taherpur 
Ekdala and llohanganj In Fsnchnpur thana there is Suktigachi h tl and in 
Pan 16 thana the h&lt are at Kc'or, Jahanabad, Raigbati and Dhorsa In 
Boaba thana there are five h ilt Talaimari Binodpur, Parila Godagan and 
Kbatkhan The hdl ^stem of buying and selhog cocoons and yaras does 
not appear to exist in Charghat Lalpur and Puthiya European factones do 
not maka use of the in obtaining supplies of cocoons but depend in this 
matter on thoir agents or p vtan tho cocoons not bought by tho filature 
padan gomg to hdlt for sale to naUre filatures Weavers sometimes go in 
quest o! yarns to the spinning centres or vxlbges instead of to the hait The 
dnof centre of spmning and weaving m this distnct is Jlirgan] m thana 
Charghat The principal village of this centre where tho best matkd silks 
are woven, IS Ddkvi Alirganj matldt or Dikri waWrfs are weU known even 
m the Calcutta market The pnneipal trade centre for yems and fabrics 
produced in this district is a portion of the sadar station (Ramnor BoaUal 
known os EesampaU. ^ ^ •’ > 



15 InBograjmulberryis grown only in tbe western portion of the distnct 
in a few villages eurroundiDg the sadar station 'I he mulberry bush is considered 
unsuitable iot tbe portion o£ the di^tnct east of tbe Kaiotoya, known as Pah, 
while the western tract, called Bannd is considered suitable Banndisapart 
of the ancient province of Barendra which included the distnct of Bajshahi 
This tract is distinguished by the reddish and sticky appearanceand the hard 
ness of the soil The tiact known as Pah is alluvial, consisting of loose sandy 
soil, which IS considered specially adaptedfor the castor oil plant Bence the 
rearing of Ead% or Er% silk worms (the Atiaeus is earned on chiefly in 

the Pah tract, while mulberry silk rearing is conflned to a portion of tbe Birmd 
llulberry silk reanng was in a flotmshiog condition when there were some 
European factones in this district The last of these, viz , the one atNowda 
para, about 3 miles away from Bogra town on tbe western bank of the Karo 
toya, ceased working about 30 years ago It is said, there had been a European 
factory at Kharna and another at Sajapur long before this time At present 
tbe decayed industry of Bogra depends entirely on the neighbouring distnct of 
Bnishahi, where cocoons and yams produced in Bogra are sold, mostlyatthe 
hat at Tahirpur 

14 In itlaldah, cocoon rearing and silk spinmng are carried on more or 

, _ less extensively throughout tbe distnct, while silk 

lib*a.3pnf Bit weaving IS earned on at Shibganj, 24 miles from 

eadar station, at Shahpur near Bbolahat, where there js a silk factory 
belonging to tbe French Company, at Sajapur near tie rums of Gour, and at 
old Itlaldab, which is i miles from the sadar station The silk industry ot 
Maldah has slowly but steadily unproved during the last decade, and the 
Census figures show 43,498 persons as being dependent on this mdustry in 
1901 against 42,896 in 1891, but the development, as in the case of Uursnida 
bad, Kajsbahi and Birbhum has been mainly in tbe department of weavug 

15 Mulberry silk rearing u a very importaut industry in tbe districts of 
Mursludahad, Bajshahi and Maldah In tbe districts of Midnspore and Birbhum 
it 18 also an industry of some consequence In Bankura the silk weavmg mdustry 
still holds Its own, though cocoon teanog basdwindled down into insigniflc'VQCe 

, lo the districts of Nadia Howrah and Bogra, cocoon rearing is carried on only 
ih a few villages, while la tbe districts of Hooghly, Burdwan and 24 Farganas 
only a vestige of the industry is left 

13 Bangpur, Diosjpur Pumea and Bhagalpiir were recognised in the 
eighteenth century among the mulberry silk producing districts of Bengal 
Fatna produced better silks than Murabidabad in the middle of the seventeenth 
century * In those days Santipore also ranked with Maldah and Cossiqibazar as 
silk weaving centres f • 


CHAPTER II 


Mclberiit and UOLBCBRT GBOWEBS 


No reliance can be place ^ on the figuiea furoished by the different districts 
os to the acreage under mulberry in Bengal The Agncultural Statistics of 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal and the Season and Crop Reports of Bengal 
published by the Department of Land Records and Agriculture do not take 
separate cognizance of this crop Tbe most recent figures that I could lay my 
hands on aro those furnished by a Note on the Outturn of the Kah Crops in 
Bengal for 189o 96 prepared by tbe Department of Land Records and Agricul 
ture° These put side bv side with the figures obtained from the Census Report 
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18 Allowing four indieidoals per family tlie above tabic given 6 acres of 
mulberryns the average possession of each family of mulberry grower and cocoon 
reader Thu is far too excessive an cstimat© To the above table must bo added 
a few hundred acres of mulberry for the districts of dogra, Nadia, Howrah, 
Burdwan and 24 Parganas Tbe census figures for HOI and also for 1901 
for silk worm rearctH and cocoon gatherers for these and probably other 
districts are too low, and tho actual nomher of nmlbem gr<jwer» and cocoon* 
rearers must be over 100,000 (ptde Tables A and B in Part TII) Some 
of these are accustomed to call themselves cultiiators and many of them 
are maiuly cultivators, though they grow mulberry or rear cocoons also 
This would account for there being more mulberry land than the census 
figures for mulberry growers and cocoon rearers would warrant one to 
expect. The estimates giveu tn tbe above table of mulberry land in Ualdah, 
Ultdnapore and Murshi&bad are. however, far too high, 50,000 acres of 
land sDown against Maldah would produce 3o, 000,000 maunds ofmulheny* 
leaf per annum, raising 750,000 maunds of cocoons The district report 
iT monograph on silk fabrics, dated tbe Ut 1890, estimates the annual 
produce of cocoons in Waldah at 70 000 maunds only— -a quantity which 
would go to produce about 4,000 maunds of silk Thu is a good approximation, 
and it agrees with my own estimate Tbe produce of native spinning estab* 
lishmcnts is about 2,000 maunds per ennuui (ftdr page ’15 of Handbook 
of Sencultuie), and of the European filatures about 1,000 maunds The 
bgurts of export of raw silk from Maldah m Table P (1 art HI) afford no 
teUiWe guvJe as to the production of silk m the Eutope'wi filatures of Maldah, 
«s most of it 18 sent through the Sardah factory (Hajshahi) to Calcutta A few 
thousand maunds of Maldah cocoons also fiud tlieir way to Hajslialii and 
Birbhum, which would make perhaps another 400 maunds of silk This total 
of 4,000 maunds of mw silk could be produced out of a, 000 acres of mnlbcrTV 
But as a matter of fact, the silk woim epidemics and the fly parasite make only 
a third of the cocoon crops successful, and tho crop of fcotoons actualii 
obtained IS probably derived from three times as much niulbcrrj land as would 
be required it there were no failures Fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
acres of mulberry is perhaps a closer approximation than 60,000 acres f)r 
Maldah This also gives ^ an acre per individual or 2 acres pet family as the 
overage possession of mullwrry land, which is a fairer estimate than 6 acres per 
familj For Murshidabad, the district monograph considers oO.OOO ii'j/ias 
labout 16 000 acres) as too high an estimate, and I have no hesitation in dis 
carding the figures given in the above table (82,000 acres) and adopting 16 000 
acres as a closer approximation for this distnct Ten thousand acres’ for 
Midnapore also is nearer tho n ark tiian eighteen thonsand acres So while 
some addition would have to be made to the above tables on account of those 
filL districts for which no returns f i the o ulbeny crop have been furnished 
and also on account of some mulberry growers and cocoon rearers being regarded 
M coitivatoTH or Mrsons beloDgm«>> to otherprofessions or trades, a conuderable 
diduction must be made on account of exaggerated estimates for Maldab 



Httishidabad and lIidnaT>OTe tatead of 134,600 acres, I -wonld estimate the 
total quantity of mulberry land in Bengal at the present time at only 60,000 
acres Monsieur Natalis Kondot, the greatest authority on scncultt^ statistics, 
estimates the annual production of raw silk in India at 62o,000 falogramnies 
This quantity of raw sili would bo produced from about 12,000,000 kilogramraes 
of green cocoons Now, assuming there were no epidemics and no loss, this 
quantity of cocoons could be raised with 6,000,000 maunds of mulberry leaf 
(one maund producing 2 seers of green cocoons) Six million maunds of mnl 
berry is the normal produce of 20,000 acres of land I have already said that 
alk worm epidemics and the fly parasite make only about a third of the cocoon 
crops Bucce^fnl The actual acreage of mulberry that produces the outturn 
alluded tolls, therefore, about 60,000 instead of 20 UOO, btcd on the assumption 
of the whole of the estimated production of raw silk bemg from Bengal, which 
is not quite the case 

19 Jn the Census Beport for 189! the number of mulberiy growers in 
Bengal has been put down at 12,004 The small Bgnrcs shown against some of 
the districts, eg, 5 males arid S females for Murshidabad, evidence con 
clunvely that the numbcris meant to include only those who subsist entirely on 
mulberry growing The Census Tables for 1901 ignore mulberry growers ss a 
special mass 

20 Many bigh caste men and men holding other occnpations in the silk 
di tncts of Benral have plots of mulberry which cocoon rearers resort to when 
their own supply falls short Bvety cocoon rearer has his own mnlbeiry field 
which he uses for re'^ring silk worms, and only when his own supply happens 
to fall short at the very last, that be runs to non cocoon growers who have 
mulberry land His own tnulberry costs h»m about 4 annas a maund, but he has 
to pay ns much os Ks 4 or Rs 5 a manod sometimes for what he bnp from 
unuberry growers As his needs at the lost are very pressing, he wiUmglv pays 
tlie high price for it, or pledges, by handing over a token (usually a bfaae of 
^loss;, to the mulberry grower, to pay tbe price demanded as soon as bis crop is 
npe Sometimes the cocoon rearer cannot redeem his pledge and, as a rule, the 
mulberiy grower does not press for payment when the cocoon rearer loses his 
worms at the last tbrungh some epideoic. But, on the whole, the mnlbcny* 
grower gets unusually high prices for bis crops, and a Itgha of mulbcny m a silk 
district 18 conaideied a little fortune If tbe number of mulberiy cocoon rearers 
IS estimated at 80,000 {vtde Table A) m Bengal, the total number of mulberry 
growers, including cocoon rearers and others, must be over 11)0,000, represent 
ing about 23,000 families The census figures for 1901 work up to a lower 
figure, viz , 55,256 inclusive of dependents Tbe census figures for nlk worm 
rearers and cocoon gatherers nre evidently too low (pmIs page 68), nud tfaciminber 
of cocoon rearers and mulberry growera in Bengal most be about 100,000 
Many of lliese would call tlieinscives only cultivators, and they would 
thus be excluded from the tables iclemng to the silk industry The social 
position of mulberry growers who carry on no other profession is lugher than 
that of cocoon rearers, spinners or weavers The social position of mulberry 
growers, who follow other professions and only add ■mulberry growing to their 
ordinary avocations, is determined by tbcir principal profession A zemindar 
or a silk factor may derive part of bis income by sale of mulberry, but be 
■would not be recogniz^ as a mvdberry grower A cocoon rearer with 2 or 3 
highas of mulberry is not necessarily a m ire snbstantial man than one who 
oivns onl} 2 or 8 htghas of mulberry but does no cocoon rearing Cocoon 
xeanng may or may not be remunerative, as the silk worm epidemics make the 
industry a most precanoiis one, but mnlberry growing is scarcely nttended 
with an} rtsk For miles and miles it is known, so and so have mnlberry land, 
and cien if one among a hundred cocoon rearers witbm this tract makes a 
miscalculation and finds at the end tliat his borne loaf will not suffice tho few 
inulberr} growers would have every tunc a crowd of persons offenng to bny 
bis mulberry, one man one load, another two, another four, and so on It is 
only wlien silk worm epidemics do very great havoc that the loss of cocoon 
rearers is generally sbarod by the comparatively few mulberry growers also 
But as the latter can better afford to lose occasionally, mulberry growing is 
regarded as a safe and profitable industry The average rental of mulberry 
land is about Es 1 0 per acre per annum There are some mnlberry lands 
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even la the district oi MaUoli (’w^wa the h^hcst rents ate paid), nbicL are 
rented at 6 annas to 8 annas per htgha, t£ , Rs 1-2 to Rs 110 per acre 
per annum But in the principal j or» or cocoon reanng centres, the rent is 
sometimes as high as Bs 12 or Rs 15 per iijA* or about Rs 40 per acre per 
annum The average purchase \alne of molberry land is about Rs lOOperacre, 
but I bare known an acre of mulberry fetching as much as Rs 300 Lacfa acre 
princes about 300 maunds of mulberry leaf per annum, inclusive of stalks, 
winch are cut with the leaves and g:ivcn to eilfc worms If the mulberry grower 
realizes an average price of Re I pet mftund for his crop and spends as mcch 
as Rs 150 per acre in cultivation, Lc, even then no con Bccnre a clear 
profit of Rs 150 per acre per annum This u considered a fair estimate 
of profit in the sUk districts for mulberry growing as distinguished from 
cocoon rearing 

21 As a role, mulberry is cat four times a year In Bogta and in parts 
of Rajshahi, leaves ore stripped from the htalks twice and the stalks with leaves 
rut twice In Midnapore the bashes ate allowed to grow in size for two or 
three years and leaves only at o stripped 

22 Two Linda of mulberry are recognized in tho silk districts, the tajlt or 
bara iunt, aaipheit ot chhota tvni, Botamcally there is no diifcrence between 
the two and they all coma nndcr Mona alba, rancty indica 1 he iormer has 
whole (ovate laneeolaU) leaves ana the latter spbt (polmafe) leaves The 
leaves of the former ore also thicker and slightly rougher The difference is 
entirely due to the difference of aoiL Stony soils, such fts occur in parts of 
Birhhuni and Midnapore, produce tho wholo*leaved vanety Stiff clay has also 
a tendency to make a palmate-leaved stock to be converted into tho lanceolate 
type Sandy eoils produce palmate and lighter coloured leaves ThepbeU 
vanety is better suited for reanng the ebholapatu vanety of silk worms, and 
the kajU vanety for the barapalu variety The nutart vanety is reared 
lodifferently on both vanoties 

23 A detailed de«cnption of the Bengal ^tem of mulberry caltivatioii is 
given in Part I, Chapter II, of the Hand b^k of Semulturo, and the subjectof 
the present Monograph docs not admit of the reproduction of that chapter here 

24 Before concluding tbu chapter, however, it should be noted that van 
ous kinds of mulberry are found wild tbrougbout the Uunalayas at an altitnae of 
between 500 to 4,00U foot above the level of the sea, and that there ore references 
in old Sanskrit literature to senculture having been earned on in ancient times 
by certam mountam tnbes among whom Paundrakas are specially mentioned 
in the Institutes of Manu. The recognized aOk worm reanng castes of Bengal 
still call themselves Pandas, and they probably came originally from the hilli 
regions of the Himalayas, where the mulberry grows wild The western 
portion of the Himalayas, from Kashmir to Kumayun, the climate of which u 
less damp than that of the eastern portion u still to be regarded as more 
nataralh suited for senculture than any other part of India In a paper 
published by Goyernment some years ago on "The Genesis of the Silk worm ” 
1 endeavoured to show that the sencoltund industry of India is traceable not 
to China but to the Himalayan country , that it travelled not from north east 
to south west but from north west to south east Perhaps one more fact 
culled from ecclesiastical history, will vividly bring into prominence the 
importance attached to the silk weaving indust^ in the north western comer 
of India in tie first ceitury of our era The first Indian Bishop fAe^nsl 
from whom ‘ all Peraa jUsyna Armenia and Media, the regiom about 
Babvloojlluz and Gala to the borders of India andasfar as Gog and ilacoir 
(the CO intry north of the ( aucasus), received the priesthood ” was “ a weaver 
of sdk clothing ’ — (The faynan Churches and Gospels by Etbendge p 18 } 
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Cihlapahatiiam iVuim, and (4) thn CAeaa pah {Bmlpx which 

IS reared chieAv in the Tamlut subdiraion of Midnapore The Bara palu 
IS reared m the spring (February and March) in parts of Murshidabad (near 
Jangipurand Kandi), m Birbhum and in Midnapore The Midnapore ^aro 
pah produces indifferently white greenish, salmon coloured and bright 
yellow cocoons The Bara palu cocoons of Murshidabad and Birbhum are a 
select class of beautiful white cocoons, which yield the yam which is in high 
demand among the best weavers What is called dhah (white) silk is made 
out of thread spun from white Bara palu cocoons There is another class of 
polyvoltine dhalt cocoons in Midnapore, called bulu (evidently corruption of 
‘ blue’), the colour of which is somewhat greenish and not silvery white as is the 
colour ot Bara palu silk These buh cocoons were originally selected ont of 
jVufan and Cheena varieties light coltrared cocoons often occurring among these 
species The Bara pah silk goes almost entirely to feed the native looins and 
there IS neither supply nor demand f>r this in the European factories at the 
present time It is cunons how this superior staple has come to be neglected 
by European traders, while it was this that chiefly attracted the early traders 
from Europe 1 he three kinds of Native reeled silk mentioned in Mr C R 
Wilson's little brochure, entitled Reports and Letters concerning the Company’s 
Affairs in Bengal 1661 1685, are putta putiany and dollerta JPutta is evi 
dently derived from Sanskrit palta (silk) and yellow cocoons and silks are 
still called pat m some parts of Bengal and Assam A common saying among 
cocoon rearers IS “Zafe paU ekaStth dm ’ ir, it takes forty days for yellow 
cocoons to form from the time of the moth’s piercing the seed cocoons to the 
time of the new cocoons being formed Puttanp* as esplained in Mr Wilson’s 
brochure, was a term applied to fine reeled silk Bollena most be what is now 
called Dbah silk or Bara pah silk The very first reference preserved for us 
of transactions in silk by the East India Company refers also to PAah silk 
Geoghegan alludes to this m the following hoes » 

“ Thus under date 18th and I9th Nofemhsr 1679 hs (tbs Chisf ot the fsetory at Fort 
St Georgs) writes Whits silk boughtatSerpors sod tsnnes (ihaniP tilk examiaed , to Iw 
paoked with ooans eilk ropes which maybe sold m Eaglssd at good profit (pagsZpaia 8} 


2d Later on the Bara-puln silk was largely eiportod by the East India 
‘The first kmd,’^ says Geoghegan, 


Company from the Cossimbazar circle , ^ 

“was the large or annual worm {B lexhr) yielding its yearly supply in 
March, its silk being of a high quahty This worm predominated in the 
Cossimbazar circle, where it yielded the greater part of the March crop of 
Bilk, but was found also in Huripal, Jungypore, Radnagore, and Sona 
mukhi The Jungypore Resident in 1819 complains of the cmtivation of this 
worm havmg become extremely precarious and uncertain, and attributes this 
to degeneracy n the stock” (page lo, para 31) 

26. For quantity or proportion of silk the Okhota pah (B /orhnafutf 
ranks next to the Bara pah, though the fibre of //ttiart is softer and finer The 
2fiitan{B erasi) is oftener reared than the other varieties, but the cocoons 
yield a smaller proportion of silk The respective quahtirs of the throe 
principal kmds of Bengal cocoons for textile purposes may be best ascertained 
from the followmg figures — 

Bars- Chbeta- » . 


(1) Average length of fibre in a cocoon u metres 

(2) Weght of unieelable portion m each cooooa in milte 

^mmee 

(3) We ght of reelahle ailk to each ooqooa in nulla 

grammes 

(4) rroportion of reelahle silk in the fresh cocoon per cent 

(5) Diameter of fibre {bare) in miUemettes 

(C) Average we ght of test akema of fibre (&ir<) 476 
metiea long in deniers 
<7) Tenacity of fibre (iacs) in grammes 

18) Percentage of elastic ty of 6 i7« 

(9) Percentage ot loss in weight doe to ‘boding off 
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27 The above figures are most convmcing with regard to tlio high jntnnsic 
merit of the Bara palu cocoon and silk as compared wito the othertwo ordinarj 
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■varieties. Picked Bara pah cocoona may yield as mnch as U per cent, of silk, 
but the aTerage actually obtained specially m Midnaporc, wbero the annual worms 
are more laigely reared than anywhere else, is mucli smaller, about 7 per cent 
In llidnapate, the CAAofapalu or Alrtar* or Vu'/raii and Cleena, cocoons 
are small, and they peld much smaller proportions of silk than they do in tho^ 
northern districts The yield of silk obtained from the otl cr three ^a^lt.tle^ 
of COCOOU8 la llidnapore are— 

Chhotapslu 51 to CJ per cent. 

Nistan 5 to 6i „ 

Cheena 61 to i> 

28 Usually three or four crops of cocoons are reared clunng the year out of 
eight that are po<isible, Tiz , three of Jiuiari and one of CMoia pah There are 
exceptions to this rule, « j , in Bogra the Chhata palu is the prinapal crop and 
in Midnapore the I^lslart It is not ordinarily feasible to take all the eight crops 
thout^h the polyYoItme silk worms Jfitlan, CMota palu and Chtena, breed ©ght 
timesin the year Tba parasitic fly (IVycelyya ftomiyeu) would make silk rearing 
impossible if all the crops were taken in the same locality 1 ho practice 
therefore prCTails of silk worms being reared during one iunJ and mulberry 
being attended to during the next, •when in bume distant ^ar« (silk team g 
centres) silkworms would he reared The seed is thus perpetually kept up 
one iund in one joar and another ttmd in another, and cocoon rearers of one 
joor go to a distant joar for seed, end they walk sometuncs 60 ot 80 miles 
before they light npon good seed 1 here are, however, seme recognt«od seed 
rearing jiorg, where, at particular seasons, coco >n rearers resort t , in preferei ce 
to others Thus, there are the Baclim and Bhattamati^oars in Murshidabad, 
the Baralpai jMr in Rajshahi the Kbanaa yoor m Bogm, Dbantala Ganipur 
joar in Maids, and Rarh jocr m Birbhom, where thousands of cocoon rearers 
can be seen going to in quest of good seed Excl enge of wei is eiso 
recognised as beneficial to the health of silkworms loMalda Raj»balii and 
Bogra, the practice prevaila of going to haU for seed. But it is considered 

e&fer to go te tho ptopet j'Wir end buy seed, after seomg the v.o7Tn%rtponiss 
in a faultless manner la Morsbidabad, the principal cocoon reanog imdt, or 
seasons, are Aghrani (November) Chaitra (Uarcbk and Sralani (Jaly), while 
the three principal bundt m Maids ate Knrtika (October) Baisbakhy (Mayi 
and Bhadrona (August) la parts of Bajshabi the Magbi (January) bu^ is 
of the first importance, aa at the end of this bund cocoon rearers from Murabi 
dabad, &C., coojo to Raj^halu for Niidan nincA (eeed-cocoona) , while the Ashwinb 
(September) bund, for CMtelihpalug, is of considerable importance for ports of 
Biiblium and for Bogra, whence CiAotO'palu seed for the early NoTeraber 
ii nd is taken to other districts. From June to September two crops are usuuUy 
taken in succession one of which xa more important than tho olber*^ The para 
sitic fly does the second crop a great deal of harm, hut the growth of multory 
at this tune of th- year being very vigorous it pa j s tnVm^ a second crop 

29 The following esUmale of production of cocoons in the different 
distncta is somewhat coDjcctnral, botw based on the supposition-* (1) that an 
average of eight maunds of cocoons are raised per family of cocoon rearers or 
two maunds per individnal per annum, and (2) that the censns fignres for 
cocoon rearers are somewhat Jow, persona belonging to other professions but 
domg cocoon rearing also, not bemg generally included in the census figures 
for cocoon rearers — ° 
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30. Tho ftbore quantity would prodnce about 12,000 maunde of raw silk 
(filature reeled and Khamru), of trhich about 6,000 to 6,000 ruaunds are used 
in the country looms Besides raw «ilk, however, inferior silks ( lasar, and Endt) 
and a great deal of ‘ waste,’— altogether not less than 12,000 maunds of Bengal 
silk, are used in India for weaving purposes The averages dariDg the last 
Hecade have been eomenhat higher, ana the estimate is rather too cautious 
tlan liberal 

31 Cocoon rearing is done in nlmo<t the same way all over Bengal the 
vanationfl in methods and appliances being insignificant Slud walled houses 
are the best for rearing worms, but those who cannot afford such bouses do the 
rearing in mat walled houses Tho seed cocoons are placed, thinly spread out, 
on dalaf, or fiat bamboo trays, which in some districts are circular and in others 
square or oblong In eight or moe days lo the hot weather, and in 15 or 16 
days in tho cold weather, the moths come out, and they remain paired for the 
greater part of the day that is, until they are separated in the afternoon 
Unless they are eeparated tho males do not allow the females to lay eggs 
uninterruptedly. The males are known from their smaller size and their 
constant fiutteruig of wings After being separated, the males are thrown 
away and the females left to lay eggs on the data In tho case of the Bara palu, 
the female motl s are transferred to a piece of rag, and they deposit their eggs 
there Pieces of tag with eggs adhering to them oy means* of a natural gum 
are folded up and kept inside a handi, or earthen vessel, the mouth of which 
13 closed by means of an earthen cover and sealed with mud If the moths 
tut out ot the Bora palu cocoons for three or four days successively, three or 
four pieces of rag with eggs are obtained. The vessel in which they are kept 
IS of sutbcient sue to prevent asphyxiation of the eggs It is kept suspended 
from the roof m a cool part of the house The motbs finish depositmg the 
eggs in about 24 hours, and on the 3rd or 4th day the female moths are 
t&own away In the case of the polrvoltine silk worms Chhoio palu. 

and Chtma palu) the eggs are left on the dalat on winch they are laid, and 
allowed to hatch there, the batcbiug taking place in eight to ome days in the 
hottest weather, and in 16 or IS dajs in the coldest Bara palu eggs do 

not hatch till next spnog, the etrgs reineinisg in the kandt from the end of 
March to the eod of January, t e , when the weather begins to get warm The 
fixed day for opening the handv is the Snpanthaim, or Saraataii Puja day The 
hatching of Baropafu eggs does not take place so evenly and completely as 
that of the polyvolnne sjIk worm eggs It goes on for 8, 10, or 12 days, and 
the cocoons afterwards go on forming for a sinnlar period This is a great 
disadvantage, and when there is any epidemic aiuoug the worms ripening first, 
the late worms fall a complete vicfini to it After the worms have hatched 
out, the same system of rearing is followed in the case of every kind of mulberry 
Bilk worm Tender leaves of mulberry are cut up very fine and sprinkled 
over the newly hatched worms Three or four houTs afterwards the worms are 
re noved to another dala with the help of a httle brush made ivith grass or 
feathers The worms witli the refuse leaves are then made into a neat flat 
circle or tliki (disc) of uniform depth of about -^th of an mch, and feeah 
leaf, finely cut up, is Bpnnkled over tins chdkt Feeding is done at t or 6 a m , 
10 A M , 3 r u and 8 or 9 p ji Sometimes, specially in the wet season, only 
three feeds are given In the dry season five feeds ate sometimes given in the 
early stages of the worms Hcgulanty of feeding is regarded as very essen 
tial The refuse leaf is cleaned once in four or five days i e , a day before 
and a day after each ruouUing penod The moulting period lasts each time 
from 20 hours in the hot weather to 48 bours in the coldest weather, when tho 
worms are left without food and nntouebed Feeding is recommenced when 
the worms are well out of the moult ^he special art in rearing silk worms 
consists m stopping feeding at the nght time and recommencing feeding at 
the right time One often sees an old and experienced woman being called 
in at these cnticsl periods to judge whether feeding should be stopped or. 
whether feeding should be recommenced Women do most of the work in 
connection with the rearing honae, while men look after the mulberry, out and 
bring it home fur tho silk worms, and assist the women at feeding and clean 
mg After ^e-fourth moult the worms become very voracious but the regular 
three ot four feeds are adhered to, and it is not considered ngut to give extra 
feeds at this last a ago Three to nine days intervene between moult to mooJt 
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accordin'' ns the season is warm or cold, and the last stage before the worms 
make their cocoons lasts from fire to twelve days according to the season. 
Bara-jialus eat for four or five days more and Chhoia-palus two days more than 
the Ais^am, and the AViiarw two days more than the Cheena-paluj, before they 
commence making cocoons. So, allr^ctlier from the time the worms haten 
out of the eggs to the tune they begin making cocoons, the hutari silk-worms 
have constant care bestowed on them for 20 days in the hottest weather and 
55 days in the coldest weather ; the Chhota^alui 22 days in the hottest weather 
and 57 days in the coldest weather; and the Cheena-palut for 18 days in the 
hottest weather and 53 days m the coldest weather, and the Bara-palus (which 
are reared only once a year in the spring) for 30 days. TNTien ready for 
spinning the suk-worms cease eating, loot about restlessly, spit onl silk-fibre 
and appear translucent. They are then picked and placed on chandrakte$, 
—ealUd dso talias, cMnehei or (Fig. 1). 
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tbe other s Ik worms the phenomena connected with the epidemics are at times 
so unexpected and inexphcahle to the culUvator that he attributes them to 
supernatural agencies Ihe silk worm rearer feels he is surrounded at all times 
by deeaida and hobgoblins, and be is a most superstitions and usually a most 
unreasonable person to deal with At one time I remember, in coimcc'ion 
with the experimciiia with which I was entrusted, a belief spread among a 
j umber of Tillagers in llalda that tbe microscope caused cholera 1 traced 
the origin of this belief to a llalda boy who had been learning to use Iho 
luiscroscope Laving died of cholera Another cocoon rearer whom I trained 
in connection with these experimonta lost two wives in succession, and he was 
shunned for a long time as a man who was under a curse for using sulphur 
for fumigating his Teanng house and appliances Burning of sulphur is 
considered an act of de«ecratiott by the Pundat of llalda who believe tins 
substance to be some kind of uterine dischargo of the goade^s Bhaf'abati 
Cocoon rearers have been fast giving op their superstitions since they have 
como to recognise the benefit of these experiments 1 hoy see that all (hose 
trained men who ignore the old suporaUtions rules, get nevertlieless icry good 
crops These old roles, which nte observed during rearing, consist in, not 
shaving, not giving clothes to the washerman, not eating curries in which oil, 
turmeric and chillies have hecn used, not anointing the body with oil, not 
•wearing shoes, keeping strangers out, preventing owls from flying over tho 
rearing house, abstaining from conjugal association, giving wrong informulion 
about tbe progrcifs of the worms,* Ac 

33 The heieditary eilL worm rearing caste of Bengal is known ns tho 
Punda caste, who live mainly in klalda, but who are also found in parts of Mur 
shidabad and Raji'habi They aro the bwt, tho most intelligent, and the roost 
jwosperoos of all cocoon rearers Other castes have also taken to cocoon tearing, 
and Muhammadans, though very slovenlv m their work, form tho largest 
proportion of cocoon rearers in almost all tbe districts, spcciolly in Kajshahi, 
Bogra and Midnapore Cocoon rearer* are sometimes called lunlas, itinlia 
iattarias, lunUa c/asfiai, iunt being the Bengali word for mulberry, and kaihariat 
and ehasha* being a generic name for cultiiators The total number of cocoon 
rearers in llcngof (incladitig those who add cocoon rearing to other professional 
IB about OOOoO All tho lower castes among Hmuas rear sdk norma 
and It IS only tbe Ingbcsl castes, vix , Brahman* and Kayasthas that consider 
It derogatory to rear cocoons Cocoon rearers ore considered highor up in the 
social fodder than most cultivators and, as a rule, they employ labourers of 
other professions for ploughing, digging and other works, which aro recogmicd 
ns menial llioy are not, however, at the present tune more prosperous than 
other cultivator*, and their somewhat superior status implies past prospentj 
rather ttan present affluence They aro perhaps heavier in debt than other 
cultivators, and their struggle for life la made more poignant on account of 
their being still recognised as bclonjing to the middlo rather than tho lower 
classes of society A cocoon rearer, burdened as ho is -with debts, usually wears 
shoes or slippers, and when be goes out takes a ekaddar to cover Ins body. 

'1 he cocoon rearer, in spite of tho silk worm epidemics, actually handles more 
com at times than tho ordinary cultivator over ects the opportunity of doing 
1 ho average quantity of eifk worms teored by a family of cocoon rearers is 
tl rcc gfaras, or 48 tra) s, each tray being about 5 feet in diameter If two out 
I f Ills four cocoon crops aix a decided nuccew, lie may succeed in selling them 
b(tb for seed Tver} cocoon rearer has tins chance, and many get tho chance 
n dozen times during their life Ihrco gharat of silkworms tomiog out 
successful, yield an average quantity of from 100 to 150 kahina of cocoons 
Kcording to the season, the larger quantity in tho cold weather when woniia 
arc kept thicker on dihn kach ituAaii (=1,230) of good cocoons silling f r 
»ced laav fetch U* 2, and the two successful crops m the ytar may bn«g to 
the cocoon rearer as much ready money as Its 400 to fl# COO, the produce of 
onh 2 acres of mulberry If he and the members of his family work m tie 
mulberry field and in tic rearing bou«o, ss tbiy i tariy always do, his out- 
goings aro very liltlc But, as a rule tho cocoon rearer sells hu lOO kahant 
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forBs SO.andhogeU altogether ab(ratI00i<iA3;jj out of his four crops, expect- 
me each time to get as much, and prohaUy buying two or three loads of extra 
m^berry each time and spending Bs lOorBs lo on mulberry alone, and the 
rest in payin'^ rent and beeping himaell and his {omily in that state of semi 
respectabihty“ to which ho is hom He finds it impossible to get on wit^ut 
lEcnmnr' debt or taking to aonie other calling considered loss respectable The 
tocooo Marer, all over Bengal, is in tins straggling condition and ha has been 
so lor twenty or thuty years past A ray of light has dawned on him in 
recent years, and there xs a general feeling among his fellow caste men that 
better days are again m store for them t 

34 It 13 needless to enter hero mto a description of the various silk worm 
diseases and pests, as they have been fully described lu the Handbook of 
Sericulture recently published by GoTcmmeot 


CHAPTER IV. 


Decline of the cocxjon beamno crDOaruT and effoets at nrruoTEsiEST 


There have been ups and downs in tbe cocoon rearing industry of Bengal 
from the days of the East India Company, that is, the eariie»t days from which 
we have a continuous record of this industry Epidemics among silk worms 
are not a new thing in Bengal, nor are efforts at improvement in the direction 
of avoiding epidemics of recent growth Mr Atkwion, Resident of Jungypore, 
writmg in 17yG, mentions about the degeneracy of the ^ara palu silk worm (see 
Geochegan’s “home Account of Silk m India,” paM 2) In 1819 the Jungypore 
Resident again complains of the cultivation of Rus worm having become ex 
tremsly precarious and uncertain and attribates this to degeneracy in the stock ” 
(page 15) "According to Mr Atlansnn the worm had al«o degenerated” 
(page 16) lo 1830 m the evidence taken before tbo Select Committee of the 
House o! Lords, the degeneracy of tbe adk worms was distinctly asserted. 

The preponder&aee of authonty tuas up Hr Oeoghegse, is (vrtauly in favour 
oi the view tb&t tbs Beugsl species bate denaented but tbe does not seem to have 

been very euelulty mtestigsted and Hr Ta^bull of Qbstts) msmtuna that tbe fact of 
degeneraflv has vet to be prated. Host of thMO engaged u a U: Eunnfactnre assume this 
point and confine them<elres to diseussiog the remedies These are various It seems 
geueiall/ admitted that tbe attempts to mliodnee eiobo breeds have not of late years 
sttccMded It would also appear that ibongb tbero bu aometimea been a, large moitality 
among vorme, no epmoic, such as the JfMciirtrt sand tbe Pflrwf which hare devastated 
F-ance and Italy, has as yet appeared u India Hr Oaliois, of Hidnapore appears to itunV 
the cause of degeneracy may b« in tbs mulberry being too long cultivated in one spot 
Hr Pemo, of Berhampore, on the other band eitola the native mulberry cultivation aa 
careful and judicious Hr Haraball urges an attempt to impr ve the stock by ofEenng 
pr res for the best method of select on. Host aatlionUes agreo that the natives stmt 
worms and Hr Atkioson long ago saw the difficulty of dealing w th this tendency on their 
prat Hr Malcdm of Brasnagai m the Kondi subdivuion of Munbidahad maintains that 
the worm haa been injured by being forced into too rapid reproduction of itself that whereaa 
SO or 25 years ago there wen hut four breeds or bunds in the year, there are now from 
SIX to eight It may he the worm has b«D forced in this direct on but 1 do not find that 
the bunds are anywhere given as Uss than five even eo lung as 60 years ego (Geoghegun 
iage34) 


36 Fromthovery earliest days, therefore, of European dealings m Bengal 
silk, the chief difficulty has been the ‘degeneracy ' of tbe silk worms, that 'is 
tbeir pronene'S to die off from dueoses It tbe cocoon crop had been as certain 
asthejute or the sugar cane, or tbe nee crop, trade in Bengal silk would not 
liave had those ups and downs and that continunuB depresaon in the forei<’n 
trade during recent years Cocoon rearing is much more profitable than any 
other agncultural uidnstiy ^mmded the crop can be assured The remedies 
suggested according to Mr Geoghegan a summary just quoted are — 

(1) Introduction of the snpeiMw European or Chinese cocoons (Bomhyi 
mon) •' 

(3) Arresting the silkworm epidemics 
?3) Improvement lu the system of mulberry cultivation 
(4( Better and more liberal treatment of the worms 
(5) Tallin^ fewer ‘ bunds” or crops •" 

. , r- V'®*® questions have been fully discussed in fho Hand 

book, of Sericulture, and it is unnecessary dealing with themhere An hw oncai 
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sketch o£ all tho efforts at improrement, may, however, prove mtercftxng 
CxperimcniB have been condacted to solve all the above and other questions 
from the earliest days of Bntish coterpruein iicngal and the onl^ improvoicent 
successfully introduced at a very earlj period was an improvement m reelin'’ 
Tho Novi pattern of reeling (the mam pcmciple of which was tho trossini? of 
threads on the same reel) was sncces'folly introduced in 1770 by Jilessrs Wis? 
and Robinson, “ assisted by a staff of rcclers and mechanics chosen from Italy 
and France, and prondcu witli tools, implements and models ” (Geo,.ho mns 

Report, page 3). Tho efforts of tiio Bmigai Government to introduce'' the 
B nron of China in 1771 and the subsequent attempts of Messrs hrushard and 
Captain Kyd in the same direction, were unsuccessful 1 he efforts of Govern 
ment m 1771 to introduce tho China mulberry and a more rational system of 
mulberry cuUivation also iaded Tho Don'tolo A Ramsay, m his evidence 
given in 18J0, speaks of tlio obstrucUvencss of tho peoplo’s habits “The Court 
of Rircctors wished the natives to use tlio old leaves m prcforenco to young 
loaves, but the natives were averse to it, and it could never bo cameo into 
effect” (Geoghegan, page 4) 

38 In 1790 Mr Atkinson again advocated the introduct on of a superior 
race of silk worm and a better system of management 

39 lu 1813, with the help uf llr Uoiburgh, Govemmont initiated a plan 
of improvement in tho method of mulbony cultivation and of rearing of silk 
worms Rut no important results wen, achieved In 1870, tho Resident of 
Santipnro wns allowed to incur an cxp'^ndituro of Rs 25,000 (sicca) in n 
trial of * neez ’ cultivation, that is, cultivation of mulberry and rearing of worms 
in large nursenoa with lured labour, under tie direct ptrronal supervision of tho 
Resident 

“ The CTponment which wai earned on Idl 1P30 uofortonalely failed cofirely m pr'dof 
ing a supply of illc, sod Bot only (a but entailed eonsiderahl* pecuniary Ion outitanJmg 
btuaneei of a duhiously roroeeeable e'lrt having been allowed to accomolate to a large extent 
Tho plan was, therefore, abandoaod ' (Osogbegen, page 10) 

to la 1833 tho Italian ‘*stlkuorai bred at St Hclona’ was imported 
by Govemment and di<tributcd to the RoMilcnts of RoAln, Sonamukln, 
Itanpal, and Kumarkliali and to tho Agri Ilorticultuml Societ} who had an 
espcnmontal station at Akra Two varieties of mulberry were also imported 
froai St Helena at the same time Nothing came of theso experiments ilo 
transfer of tho silk trade from the hands of Govemment to tboso of privato 
cominnios was completed between tho years 1834 37 Tho result of oil attempts 
at improvement during a whole century that tho silk trade ivas under tho direct 
control of tho Uon'ble East India Company is thus summed up hy Geoghegan — 

“Hie only d tccliou in which any effective imptovcmenf* tad le#a lalroduced wa» that 
of roelmg and dryiog The method of ouhivst ng the mulberry sad tbe kinds cuUirated 
Mere m IS35 just what thov were a oontury before AtteinpU had bcea made to introduce 
tew tto>,Ve of worms, bat thq wanns lotrodaced from China bad aot tbnven, and la respect 
to t1 eir Ireedi tbe stteicf ts do not *ccm to hovo been msJo with energy enough to have 
waironted any cspcetation of success (Ueoghegen pai,e27 ) 

41. SmcoQovemnicnt gave up tho direct control over llio silk trade of tho 
I’rovinco, csptrimcnts at improvoracnt were conducted mainly through tho 
Apn ilorticultuml Society of India, There was an attempt to introduce tho 
Mtrr s .ViiUicau/rs vnnet) of mulbtrry, ibero were also cipcnmenb, at cro«sing 
tho indigenous varieties of silk worms with foreign vanctiea and a!«o at tho 
introduction of tho Japanese bivoUine silk worm, conducted b) 3fr ll'whford, 
Captain Hutton and M d< Cnitofcns Mr Ba^hford succroled in protlucing 
fine croos bred cocoon* but when he distributed his stock to mlivo breeders, it 
degenerated rapidly and produced very flimsy cocoons Captain Hutton sub«e- 
quenll) exprtssed his opmton that cro. *ing would l« of no uro Chp'am 
Huttons own conclusions from hn cipinnicnts wort that tho climato of Bengal 
was not suitable for scriruUurc and that the western partsof the llimal ^as 
were marked out bj baturo herself as tbe licsl tract for carrying on scnoi’turo 
to jicrfcction do Cn»toftns’ experiments showed that tho fapanrso livoltine 
silk wonn soon degenerated into tl o polyv Itinc in the climsti of Dt,ngal and 
protlucol coeoon* infmor to those indigmoas to Bengal, tbongh the worms • 
continued freo from disca«o An attempt to introduco stnculiuro in Uehar 
coodnctetl in Ihr* and subsequent years al«o proved futile The difDcultt* 
they 1 id to contend with were llic ditiicnliy of getting good seed and the occur 
rcnco of sadden mortality among llw» woima, rwecping off apparently the 
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^liolo stocls. and compc-lhnj them to indent on Bon^l for a fres^ supply, 
(tijfe Geosheghan, p U) ‘In ColtacL, scncultaro lias been camel oat an 
an exjM-riment ainco 1877 at Gorernment expense, under tbo stipcrnsioii of tliu 
Lxo utwo hnginoerof the ‘Mahnnadi Dnision ” (Liolard's Jlemorandum on 
“bilk m India, 188',” p 21 ) The reftrcnco here h no doubt to tlio expen 
nients of Sir J Clcgliorn of llio Poblic Work* Dcpittinent Mr Cloghom* 
txpenmenta v,cro not nltogetnor fruille«, IIo publubel his studies of tie 
hfe history of the pam itio fly, and broeght to light tho great destruction 
cau'iod bj it Ilo prrdoccd some taluablo races of beautifully white 
cocoons, botli annual and polyToltine IIo abo claimed to hart discovered » 
Bimplo means of avi iding or destroying tho fly pest Ilut as ho could not bo 
induced to part with In* secret for less than a lakh of rup ts, nothing is known 
Tilth regard to his mithod of coping with one of the chief enemies of ecncul 
turo in Bongul T ho fine races of cocoons ho was rearing m conjui ction with 
the Sicrclarj of tho Agn IlnrticuUnral Society were not gti on out to tho world 
either, and Sir Clcghom’s rcearchos and cxpcniaunfs have, tlitreforc, left littlo 
of practical value behind ' 

42 bext maj be mentioned tho expcnmCnts of ifessnu Keighley, 
Blech) mien and Anderson, at Gliatal and at Alipore The o were ba.»cd on the 
suj position that M l*o«tcur’B system of selection of health) ‘seed,’ which 
involved tho uso of very high nowor microscopes, was not practicablo in Bengal 
where the peasantry, who had tho mansgement of silk worms, was much loss 
intelligent than tho Italian or tho French peasantry 

43 Sidob) side with tlicso cxponmenls conducted bv SIcsJTS Cle^hom 
Keighley and others between 1830 to 1802, Government initiated cxperTmcnls 
with tho object of introducing M PasUut’s ayrtem among tho Bcn^l cocoon 
xoarera Theso expenraents wero imliatcd by Sir LUward Bnd,, Revenue 
Socpctary to tho Government of India, at the initance of Sir Thomas IVardle 
President of tho Silk Association of Great Britain and Ireland A prcliminarr 
study of tho conditions prevailing in Bengal from December 1880 to* 
March 1888 comluctod by Mr J Wood MaTon, Superintendent of tha Indian 
Ma«enm, and tho writer of this Monograph, left no doubt that it was tho 
European epidemic*, .Vuicarrfine and J ehnne (which were being succcssfullv 
dealt with in i rauco and Italy), that had been doing their work of destruction 
among tho Bengal «lk worms also The writer of tin* Monograph was there- 
upon deputed to stud) tho practical methods by which ihrwj silk worm epidemics 
were being dealt with m Europe The experiments wero renewed bj Govern 
ment in August 1890 on a moro solid foundatu n than had hitherto been pos 
siblc, owmg to the iineerlainty that had prOT-ailed on many points It was 
demonstrated that tho peasantry of Bengal were able to carry out 31 Pasteur a 
system sucre«8fully and profitably hot only were tho pnneinnl «,1L wonn 
epidemics, Pelrme and JJtucarduu, dealt with in connccrion with thct-o ernon 
ments, but all tho diseases and ptsls of tho silk worm and tho mulbtrrv plant 
were studied and remedies wpablo of easy adaptation by tho Bengal pea^nirr 
de^sed It may bo specially menlioncd that methods of molding Grat»e^ 
(which occurs in an epidemic form amoDg Bengal silk worms, but not amomrthe 
silk worms in Europe) and also tbo fl> pest, were diacoverod bythown^r «f 
this Monograph in wnnectxon with those experiments The cocoon rearew 

who were taught these methods nolongcr consider tho cocoon crop unSrtam 

and precarious, and year after year they are now gettihg full crops whiSthe? 
had never done before As early as 2ltti August 1892, Mr O W 
Ila«,g.r oJ tie Ile.B.1 SJt co»n.^.e„,.d to Gov™„,^‘h= 

Messrs Lyall, Moishall and Company, hxs appreciation of the results of th^ 
experunents He wrote “ I believo Mr Muterji has succeeded in his work 
and now rears seed which can be depended on ” In ha letter No 147s i 
dated the 10th September 1896, Mr P C Lyon, Director of a { 

Department of Bengal reporting on tho fonduct of these exdflmeiST^ 
Government, gives pretty fully, not only his own views hot ^ 

the principal European silk factors reganbnt' the valim of thoao ° of 
. 11,, tollow>.,g exnL. irom th,. 

“Whn# Qovemraent loterferenoB does not seem to !«< r-<lio.i . .. 

supplying the manufMtnwrs ol eilk with Oe part t7hr 

mamtam itsquality, there appears to be so room lor doubt that the '^frdle, or tt> 

IL. ..p™.und.„.. .1 
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among sdk wonaa, in diSiuicg healthy seed orer the gilk distnct*, and in tana unprovuiff the 
outturn and consequently the profits of nik win tearers That such results ■will lead to 
popularize the silk indusby among ciiltmtor^ aod to renre it to a great extent in the 
oistncts in ‘which it has fallen into disrepute, is more than probable 

“On this subject I bare consulted Mr S A Lyall of LyaU, and Companr 

the most important firm in the silk trade in Oalcnlta, and he has been kind enough to obtam 
for me the opinions of his agents and correquirdenfs in the silk districts, as to the value of the 
work done by Mr Uukerjiandhisassistants Thisqnestioa has been very ^quently discussed 
before, and Government has already on its Sin correspondence showing that Mr Mnkerii s 
opinions have often been severely cnticised by experts in India, and that his work has not 
always been approved by tbem. On the other hand. Qovemmeat is also aware that much ol 
the cntidsm haa been directed to minor details, and that m main pnnaples there has not 
been much di£erence between Mr Mokerjt and those who hare opposed him 

“As the result of my present enquiries I may quote the following views, which have 
been expressed on the above subject 

“Mr H C Fraser, Manager of a Bdk Concern IQ Berbampnr, writes — 

“ I believe that there is a Jntnre for the seed rearing nurseries, aaob as that established 
at Kagachua in Malda by Dandadhai Das 

'“The advisability of Government aid in this direction is doubtful and 1 am not 
prepared to speak authoritatively, but my pnvate opinion u that, with a Lttle enoouragement, 
many others might be mduced to follow Dsndadbar'a example, when it is proved to them, 
that there is money in it, os there undoubtedly is 

“ ' The seed cocoons (not eggs) supplied by this man have a good reputation, and if only 
a few more men were induced to go m for the same thing trained properly and assiited at 
the first go-ofi with microscopes, &.c , I feel sure that the cocoon reaieis would take to it 
gradually, as they said clearly that profit accrues ' 

“*Ur T G Biee, Manager of the Bengal Sitk Company's filature at Gouatea, writes — 
*“ I am of opinion that the nonenes Mr Mokeiji has establuhed m the diff*ri»"t 
distnots will eventually prove of great benefit 

“ ‘ The Eapacbua nursery m ifalda haa now pretty firmly eetabhshed its reputstioa, and 
the rearers in Xlalda are eager to get this seed, and, la fact, are beginning to take it from 
Bsrsenes in other d etnets as well, in prefetsace to the ordinary seed. Thu u a wry hope* 
ful tin, it will be a great point gamed, and may gradually lead to the rcaren adcpting the 
•oent^ methods of rearing 

‘ 1 think these nonenes should be increased and enoonnged as much as poseible The 
danger is that, before the rearers come to have oonfidenos in the seed— thu will be a matter of 
tune— the men m charge of the nunenes may get duheartened, and may get carelHi with 
the resting, and one or two faSures of seed takes from (hem would rain all that ^s 
been gamra ' 

Mr J Frsser.Forbes, Manager for the tame Company at Sards Bajshsbi, writes — 

“ Mr Mukoji seems to bs more sncee aful in Malda than asprhere else, the reatert 
round about here are very conservative and wont be coiivuiced that there can be any good in 
anything new X think if his methods were carefully earned out on a large scale, some good 
might result, but anything that inrolses extra core, or expense, is not Iihely to quickly find 
favour »ith Bengalis ’ 

“Mi Ljidl himself, after pointing out to me that the above gentlemen ua pradical men 
on ibe spot who thoroughly understand their busmen, wr tee — 

‘ k com what I saw, when working tho Kearmg house st Alipore with Messrs. J A 
Anderron and J 0 Hodgson, I am strongly of opinion that it will not bo possible to get the 
sUk worm rearers as e class to adopt the methods of the Silk Committee, as described in (he 
pamphlet I gave yon They ate too wedded to ibetr ancient ways, and will not give 
them up 

“ All that 18 needed » caretullyvielectod svel, good mulbeny, careful and frequent feed, 
ing, plenty of vontdation, and extreme caro as to cleanlineds— all very sjaple, but mvoinng a 
lot of care, attention and tune 

* If It IS admitted that we cannot get (be rearers to wlopt onr method, (he next question 
IS what else cau be done P 

* Like Mr Fraser and Mr P cc, I llunV a eystrm el nur»mei acaUere.1 over the iilk 
distnots, would gradually effect improvement in the seed- One man, you will observe has 
estsblisued. a nunery in Malda, and 1 am told b* u making it pay Once tba is known and 
recognised, others wiJl follew lus example I beliere this m»n is one of Mr Mukrrji • pupils 
In tiurope, silk wirm romng la a l»rge an.! proS-ab « industry of itself ani there is no 
reason why it should not become ao here »1 the people woald t»ke it up la the right waj 
I do not refer to the rearers aa flat^ above I do n<rt think they ever wiU but men sneb aa 
the man Dandsdhar Das, mterrvdtoinMr Fraser a letter, might How men are to b« got to 
tale it up IS a matter for careful consideration ' 

“I also encloee copy of a commanicsttoa received by Mr Mukerji from Mr Fraser- 
Forbes, and enclosure, on the subject of the work d>ne In the Noadapar* unn-rr (Bajshihi) 

‘I am bound to add that none of g*sOmea consulted think that it would be worthwhile 
to place Mr Mukerp on spec al duty egarn to tony oh* these cperatiots. 

“We have, therefore, to consider whether it u worthwhile for Government to persevere 
in iti efforts to stamp out silk worm disesses by isdoeiDg the people to rear healtW'^eed, and 
whether the linra on which we are st preeent proceeding are the right enta 
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“Tlie conserrabsm of the eUk worm teaimxa, of eouise, no new thing The eame tpml 
» eaconntered Ihrooshont India by aU who promote agitcaltnral improremente of any tnd 
Andthenraetioallesson, which is taught by it ererywhere, is the same m that indicated by 
Hr LyalL It is useless to ash them to jom wifli as in experimenting HowsTer certain the 
results msy he, they will only appreciate the work when the solid resnlta appear We must 
not appeal to their intellects, but d reet to their pockets. 

‘‘And it IS on this ground that I would now propose to GoTernmenl to maintain the 
work which is in progress, and to sanction a small yearly expenditure for the extension of 
nonenee and the pmlical instrnchon of eilkwonn rearers in IheTanous jeirn However, 
opinions mar differ as to the ralue of Mr llokarji’s personal work , he may, at least, claim 
to have established three facta fairly clearly — 

“ (1) that the seed produced under his instrucbon is a great improvement on the 
ordinary native seed , 

“(2) that the cultiTstora are beginning to appreciate this and are buying increasing 
qualities of thi« seed , and 

“ (3) that his pupils in independent cha^ of pnmta nnrsenes, onginally started by 
him, are making the business pay 

" And as a deduction from these facts, I think we may reasonably hope that, if we 
proceeded quietly and presevertngly to open out nnisenee in each' of the more important 
jam (or Bilk worm seM centres) to tram men in each, and then leave those men in charge, 
we shall probably do a great deil to revive an indnstry which was once a eonree of consider 
able profit to Bengal, bat has nearly died out in recent years 

“ It seems dear that if our operations are to be confined to a mere demonstration 
and pioneer movement in two or tbreo isolated places, we shill never hare a real chance of 
eucc^ It u only by plodding steadily on, aodby gradually peixoaJmg the people, u each 
ailk centre of the practical vslue ot ilio knowledge wa have acquired, tnat we can do any 
pxii If we stop now, the spread of kDOuIsdje will cease abruptly as the men whom we 
have trained will do their best to keep the monopoly of seed reanng in their own hands, anl 
will have no inducement to lostraet others 

“ The cost of the opentiocs that I would propose will not exceed Ba 8 ODD per annum, 
and they can he superrised by one of the Asaistant Birectonof Land Becords They will 
take their place, u future among the ordinary experimental operations of this Department, 
and their special oharacier will d ssppear 

"in makusg these reoommendattons I have not been unimndrul of the lengthy corre* 
pondeoee that has passed on the subjeet of the*e operativns during the past two years, but 
tope that the determintion that was then expressed to put an end to the heavy expenditors 
we were annually incurring on silk espenmeuto, will not apply to the coaporat rely modest 
propwals which are now made " 

44, As appendix to this report of the Director of Agncaltnre is pnblished 
a letter, dated the 4th Augus' Ih06, from Mr. F A. M Dixoo, silk factor of 
Matihar, addressed to Mr J. Fraser Forbes, General Manager of tho Bengal 
Silk Company. This letter may bo fully quoted here — 

"In reply to tout’s of 23rl u]timo,lbaTe to stst« that I went ont to theNoadapara 
nunery on the 2&ta July last, and again yesterday On the first visit 1 saw the worms before 
they had spun, and was very much taken with all I eaw, and the dean wiy in which eveiy- 
thiDg was kept Qu making enquiniM fioin the man in whose houas the worms are being 
ieared,hB told msthalsmoe he had taken to Baku N G llnkerji’a system of rearing he had 
not lost a Bisgle tunif, and that although tme lot bad a very bod attack of mutTix/in^, the 
Baba in charge had cured all the worma attacked, in a si on time, by the u‘a of sulphur 
He spoke very highly of this new way of getting tid of Ih s disease, and aoid that, had it not 
been for the sulphur, he would have hod to throw all h» worms away He also said that 
great benefit had bees dented from the nee of aulphatu of copper for dismfecting the hou'e m 
which the worms were reared Testerday 1 saw the cocoons, and they were a very nice lot of 
li-iicnea He told me that he had sold not* than half of the 11 maunds he had reared 
for seed, and was suro he would get nd of tho remainder, as men were Coming from long 
distances, now that they were hegiuniBg to know about tho seed, one man having token as 
much ns Its. 10 wortL He u selliog the seed at 12 pas for the rupee As I have Mid above, 
I was greatly taken with all I saw, and the only drawback is that a more central place waa 
not chosen Thu place is quite out of tho way, and nowhere near any of the big 
centres Vihero cocoons aie renre-l For instance, it is Over 25 tnilwa away Tahirpote 
and more from the people living north of Ihot phM* It is too far for people to com© and 
see what is being done and return home the fame day The Babn in ebargo t Id mo that tho 
IshirporeBaiahid promised to erect a place for aeed tearing at Tah^ore thu comm- 
October, and I etrongiy advise the offer be taken ur, end a place started thera as ason 
as F^.fcto Another might with advonlsgo be budt at Doorgapere end one aUo a little 
to the nerto of Madaiipnge I am sura that great benefits would bo denved from the 
reanng sh^, and epeeuUy to the north, what^ as you know the rearers are a tctt iiroorant 
set, and Uke very Lttle pains with their worms. I feel sura that bad Ur Uuker.i 
OTeraUons to the north of this at first, i stead of going to the Berhampore tito 
(where th^r know moro or 1ms what thy axa about), Tearers wouU not have thrown up 
reaneg coroons to the north in the way tMy bare done ^ 



"iQconcluEion, I Wd strongly rerooicmend tliess reanng sheds being started to the 
north as soon 88 possib e, so that the Ignorant nuyata can see how things should be done 
I am sore they would take to the new sjetem at once, and be sore of good crops of better 
cocoons.” ^ 

45 On the transfer of the writer of this Monograph to Sibpnr as Airri. 
cultural I ectnrer, the silk marchanta of Bengal formed themaelres into a Com 
mittee m 1898 to carry out the system thui initiated by Goyemment with the 
help of the men trained by him, and the expenditure of the departmental 
grant of Ra 3,000 haa been since entrusted to this Committee The syetem 
IS slow, but it IS the only aure and satisfactory way of introducing scientific 
methods of sencuUure in Bengal, and the Committee must be prepared to 
work away with perseverance and confidence, starting seed nurseries m one 
joar after another, helpmg trained cocoon rearers (hut not outsiders) to estabhsh 
these nursenes, until all the yoara have been supplied with centres of instruc 
tion and of supply of healthy seed. There is danger in helping non profes 
sional or non caste men to establish these gratnaget, as this haa the effect of 
exciting the jealous opposition of professional cocoon rearers, who, instead of 
deriving benefit from such establishments, do their best to boycot them and to 
bring discredit on the seed issued from them Everything should be done with 
a ^^ew to grafting the new methods on to the existing system and never to excite 
the jealousy or the opposition of the cocoon rearing cultivators, who are only 
too ready to believe that the ultimate object of a Committee of silk factors 
13 to take away from their hands the lucrative trade of seed rearing, and to 
make them (the rearers) dependent on the grainaga owned by the Committee 
fur good serf Ihe operations of the Silk Committee are at present confined 
to the districts of Murshidabad, Birbhum, Malda and Bogra In the distnct of 
Rajahahi a distinct movement among Native laroindars, initiated by tte late 
Mr. K K Bose, Collector of the distnct, resulted in a eencultural school being 
established About Rs dO.OOO were contnbulcd by the zamindars, and the 
District Board of Rai«hahi and the Aracaltural Department of Bengal have 
liberally subsidised the institution. 1 be whole < f the Hand book of Sencnlture 
in Bengali is taught in this school, and students do all the work with their own 
hands, from the planting of mulberry to the weaving of silk cloths The school 
has now worked for two years, ana it shows continued progress Thirty six 
pupils, most of whom are actually connected with one or other branch of the 
sericultural profession, were la traioiDg in thu school in 1899, the number 
in the previous year having been 16 I he following extract from the report 
of the becretary of the school, forwarded with the District Monograph from 
Rajs^hi, will be found interesting — 

“The proposed school, at the Mfgeatjon of Mr Bose, who took sa ahdiag interest in 
its welfare, was made over to the District Board of Fajshahi, and a Ccmmittoe, consisting of 
its Chauman and Yice Ohaircaan, the Chairman of the Bampnr Boalis Mooioipality, the 
Fnnapal of the Bajshshi Colley, and some of (be leading donora and snpporter*, with an 
Honorary Secretary, was formed to start and nsiM^ the school, according to the scheme 
prepared at ibeir request hr Vrofeesar N O Mokeiji ms, who then held thaofHce of the 
As^taut Director of Laud Beeords and Agnoulture to the Oovemmest of Bengal. 

* Tho foundation stone was laid by Mr Bose on Johilso'day, amidst great pubhe 
rejoicing on a piece of land mearuring about 3 bigfaas, 2 oottabs, 15 chitaks, the proprietory 
right of winch was made orer to the ^ool by Raja I^moda Nath Roy of Dighspatija, and 
the Oovemment of Beagol in its Department of Land Recerdand Agnoulture, having placed 
the eemcea of Baba Sitanath Quha, a trained smcnltural orerseer, at tbe disposal of the 
school, oil condition of paying only Rs 16 a month towards hii salary, tbe lestitution was 
started from January ItOS, with the help of tbe Distnct Board promisuig to pay Rs. 1,200 
a year, and the leading zammdars of the distnctoame forward to support the movement with 
donations amountine to Rs 32,000, port of which was paid down in cash 

“With anew to introduce the scientU'oknowledge and encourage the students who wou’d 
be likely to profit by it, the Committee resolved to charge no tuition fees, but to support the 
e udests with scholarships and help them with pmee to start seed nurseries in tlm district. 
Tbe Distnct Board of Uajshahi lanctoned oght sohoUrships of Ra 8 each a month, tbe 
Berhampore Silk Committee sanctioned three scholarships of Ra. 6 each a month, and Bahu 
Bahindr* Nath Tagore granted four scbotarsbips of Rs 6 each a moi Ih At the suggestion of 

Iff r C Ljon, D rector of Inud Records and Aeneultnro to the Oovemment of lengal 

who has enno^ a great interest on the welfare of Uu school —the Honorary Secretsrv lUrted 
a Pr re Fund to which Mr Lyon contributed Rs 25, Mr Fraser Forbes, Manager of the 
Ben^ Silk Company at Sardah, Rs. BO, and tbe Rampnr Boalia Mmuapality, R*. 75 — 
the Aject of enabling two of the best students of tbs school to start seed nursenes In Ihs 
distnct. As tie Prize Fund fell short of the teqauements, the District Board of Rsjsiahi 
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Una tu DetartmeTit o{ land Roiords and Ai?ncalt«io were pleased to male a grant cf 
Its ICO and Ps oO, re«pcCtiTeIy, at the aoggestun ol the Honorary Secretary 

“The training nnder the scheme, PK!j«red by PiDfe«scr Mnkerji, consisted, in the fird 
year, in theoretical and prartitail leasons is the calUtfttwa ot mulbetry Tearing a^ reeting of 
the Bengal and Assam cocoons, and manufacture of cou re s Ik pieces from the thread of 
pierced cocoons locally known as mHtU Aa thu scheme required t»o complete years to finish 
the g^ncnltural trainmg the aUenUon of the Committee was drawn to it, and a modified 
scbeioe was adopted to diTide the school into two mdcpenaei t departments— (1) Seneultnrsl, 
nn 1 (2) IVearing, and to complete the training in either, in the couise of one year only, 
leaeiog it optional with the students at the end o! the year to leave the ichool or jom the 
other depar^ent The Sencolfural Department under this modified scheme imparts lo one 
year sound theoretical and practical tremiog in the enltivafion of mnllerry rearing, of 
Tndi ^Ti and foreign silk-cocoons and in the reeling of «'k threads , wh le the TFeaving Depart 
ment, during the same penod, imparts ptacUcel le'aona tiib'eaehing,dyemg> and weavuig if 
vanous adk stuSa 

‘Altogether 15 students (Hindus and Muhammadans) joined the school as regular 
students durmg the first year if its ejastence They were examined twice during tne year, and 
at the final examination, held in January last by Protessoi Mukerji and the Honorary Seore 
tary, 13 students pa»ed tb* test ll being pUc^ »n the first, and two in the second dinsioa 
The first two students — ikramnddm and Lbadolla- have been awarded apnzo of Es 17o 
each for staiting seed nnr^enes mthe intenotof thedi<trict Four students have obtained 
employment nnder the Berhamrore 6 Ik Committee onEi 15 a month eacB, and two students 
have been employed on Es 8 a month each by Babn Ruhmdra Hath Tagore for intiodoang 
Iherearuig of tie Assam silk cocoons in hts tamindan in the district of Nadia. Besides 
thfe«e regiuar students, sereral ea«iisl sludenfs and vis tors interested in the indnitry, both 
literate and Bliferate, received instruction at the school as well as through correspondence 
A lew associates in diSerent parts of India also nttivtd casual help from the school lor 
introducing the industry in their localiUes 

‘ Pandit 8i*al Prosad Upodhaj-a, tn the employ of the HonTle Esja SampalSngh 
after a conrae of trauuog at this school for three months, return^ borne and started a 
nnreery at Fort Ealakanker, in the district of Partabgarh in Oudb, where he is suceessfnlly 
ntamg the Assam sill cocoons Mr 0 IJoyd, bnpermiendent of the Oxford lEssion 
Icdustnsl Bchool at Dshganj in Calcutta who eame to this school with a Native Chnstian 
pnpil tor a short tune, is doing nseful work, and reanog Atsm silk worms in Calcutta 
Mr Lawrence, m the employ of Baba Eabisdra Nath Tagore, is reanug encressfullT 
Assam silk worms at 6 laidaha, in Nadia, and (he Uosorury Secretary— being mnted 
to Msit his nnreery ted advise generally upoostareiDg a reansg esialliibment on a large 
scale— testified to Ins success aod skill Mr R 6 Josh , Supennlendeut of the Qoveni 
ment 'Expenoeotal Farm st Hsgpnr, m the Central Province*, Mr Fmkot Dehra 
and Mr Eusafali of Zlamnpur, North ^esleni Provinces, received written instructions! 
and are rearing the Assam silk cocoons at tbeir respective stations. Seed was eupphed 
to the*G places trom the *chool m the heguiniog and amugements have b*en mide to 
encourage an exchange of seed between them and the school.” 

46 One point of somewhat general interest I may notice here in connec 
lion with the progress of this school during the«e two years, tiz , the prominent 
place occupied by Muhammadan pupils lu this school In going through the 
annual examination papers of the pupils, I was struclc with the capability of the 
Sluhammadan pnpiU in taking m every detail of the work The Hindu pupils 
wrote neater hands, their composition and style of wntmg were better but 
the Muhammadan pupils showed greater familiarity with the subject, though 
their composition and spelling were abonunablc With the inarch of tec^ical 
education, th“ Muhammadans ot Bengal nr© likely to show a keener apprema- 
tion of the benefits of education than they have done in the past In connec* 
tion with the wotkmg of thu school, it may be also mentioned, there is some 
danger m admitting non professional or non-caste men as pupils, and helpinf* 
these with microscopes, &c, to start grainages in the znitfct of profesmon^ 
cocoon rearers In reviving an eiuting industry, it is a bad poliCT creatin'^ 
a new guild or craft, and putting it virtually in a position of anteMnism to the 
existing caste or craft Educational qualifications should not be given promi- 
nent to in the admission of pupils into thu school, hut rather caste or nrch 
feesioual qualifications. " 

47. As the net result of the sencuUural experiments conducted for ten 
years by the writer of this SIoiK^raph may be mentioned, besides the estnh. 
luhment of a Silk CJomniitteo and of the Sericultcral School of Raisliahi the 
successful working of fifteen seed reanng stations by professional cocoon r^rera 
them-elvcs, without any rabsidy or help from Government, except at the outset 
when they were taught tho new methods ond given microscopes and a few other 

anplmnc^ free of eWe- Theso nursenei are scattered all over Beneal seven 

of them being m 3Ialda, two in BirVhnm, three in ilurshidabad, two in^jshahi 
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and one in Jlidnapore The owners ol the nurseries are carrying on thp wotL 
profit to themselves and benefit to their fellow cocoon rearers, and then 
methods of work are being exteasivdyunilat^ by their relations and fellow caste 
men These trained cocoon rearers have a sixteen anna crop every time now, 
and some of them take as many as eight crops in the year five or six 
years ago they nere poor and slroggbng cultivators but now they are men of 
considerable substance, who are look^ upon with jealous eyes by money 
lenders and zammdan officials 

48 As a further result of these expenmeots may be pointed out the 
revival or initiation of the silL industry in Baroda, Kashmir, Mysore, Gurdaa 
pur (iQ the Punjab) and Kalakatikar (in Oodh), where men instructed by the 
writer of this Mopograph have been employed m carrying on sencultural 
enterprise on the most approved principles I will conclude this chapter by 
quotmg an extract from a letter, dated 4th April 1901, addressed to me by 
Blr J Partridge o! Yelelauka (Bangalore), who has been havmg successful 
ciops of cocoons every time since he has adopted the method of work recom 
mended by mo — 

‘ I am meetmg with suoeesa each crop I have now on their fourth moult 60 trava and 
cannot see a faulty worm I have to t^'ant yon and only you for the good lock attending 
my endeavoura I follow your instructions fully, and so far as dismfeotiODS are concemo^, 

1 freely use the enlphate of copper after each crop There is 

therefore no posailility of thmp going wrong when once you have seed free from disease 
Sencultore is a splendid opening and I am glad 1 started it 
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pAitTir 

SILK YARNS. 


CHAPTER V. 


llA.TEi AKD KhaMBU SPIXNIUO. 

Tha cocoons, after they are fimshei spinniDg, are taken doTra from the 
chandrakui and cither (1) taken to the nenrejt Ml for sale, or killed hy 
exposure in thin layers to the sun andrcserred for sale until or agents of 

European filatures come round, or (3) steamed in a haslet covered np \nth cloth 
under which a pot of water is kept boiling, and reeled off into sill, or (Ij if 
they were formed m a very healthy manner, they are bought np for seed hy 
travelling rearera going about m quest of seed, from vill^ to village and 
sometimes from joar to joar In some diatncts, , Malda, Bogin, Birbhum 
and parts of Rajahahi, spuming of silk is done by cocoon rearers them«elves 
and they are more or less independent of the local cocoon market for the time’ 
If thev get a good price they sell off their cocoons, or else they convert them 
mto 81 ^. 

50 J/atta-spinniny —Then there are the pierced cocoons, which accomulate 
in every cocoon rearer’s house after hu seeding u done, that is, after the moths 
have cut out of the cocoons and laid eggs These empty cocoons cannot be 
reeled off mto silk m the same manner as whole cocoons with dead chrysalids 
inside them can be reeled off Whether a rearing succeeds or fails, there are 
always the few seed cocoons Each cocoon rearer makes, on an average four 
attempts every year to rear cocoons, and each time he n«es an average quantitv 
of one kahan (1,280) of seed cocoons Many llaldo and ilurshidabad refers use 


s much as five or sxx kahans of seed each time, but the majonW use only half 
a kahan of seed for a crop , and I take the average to bo one kahan per cron or 
four kahans per annum If there are 100,000 cocoon rearers m*Ben"al or 
2o,000 families rearing cocoons, 100,000 kahans of empty cocoons accnmnlafA 
each year Tbeso weigh about 10,000 seeis, the greater portion of which is 
spun mto a coarse thread and uUlircd for weaving ciatAd cloth Afa/ia-smmunf- 
and uiatidweavmg give occuMtion to the poorest of women and the least 
artistic among the weavers 1 ho cloths, however, that are made in 
Bejshahi are not so coarse as Ilurshidabad or ilalda naihlj, and a better el«« 
of weavers are ei^loyed in that disinct in maWi weavm«- The emn^ 
cocoons are kneaded with a little day, or with a paste made bv nonndm,. ^ 
,ttl. water They »ie left .edted thu thro pi, f„ . hltl^teSe 3 
they are taken »p one hr one nnlh tho left hand, -nkle . Sd 
dtarn out of it nth the tWh md index fcget of the nght hLd and atoned 
to a spindlo vanunsly called Uio, tUta, laiur, jdmfa, or jdmtdkur T^l fil 
are kept twisting with the revolution of the spmdle V, hen tlm j 

col ha. been tho. truted into a .inple and firm tbtoad, It is collect at thn'h^ 
of the .pindle, and uiethei .W of fibre, draimonl of Iho^o^d Vi 
a. before H hen on. eocoon i, fimdied, aaodier i, Tend tha fib 

from this are joined on to the fibres o! the previous cocoon and’ «.!r® 
continued until about 400 cocoons are spun m ©no day Women dmn^tf v 
during their leisure time at heme, do thespinmag of about 400 
not at one sitting but as they get time Ittakcs^six or 6cven\oars’^^'^ 
work spmning 400 cocoons m this manner When the daw’s continuous 

the thread is taken out of the spmdle and gathered oo to a^ or^Sfd. wkchS 
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represented in the 6gure (Fig.2)fts lying beside the ivoman engaged in spinning 



Ftg 2— Matka*spinntng 

A woman spins only about an ounce ot thread every day, and, when four or five 
ounces accumulate in the laldi the thread is taken out, a band put on it to prevent 
the mass getting tangled, and it forms what is called a handil or bundle When 
several of these bundles or short skeins accumulate, they are taken to a local 
^aHorsale A seer of nati'd thread sells for £s 2 to Hs 6 according to the 
rate prevailing at the time The pcofitsoftnatidspmningmdustry are ex 
trcmely low, and it is only old and feeble women, as a rule, who carry on the 
industry The only thing to recommend it to them is its esse and inexpen- 
siveness The woman can do the work at her leisure, m the midst of her 
ordinary domestic duties, and the appliances required are only a tdkur and a 
litii and a mud vessel to hold the cocoons The former consists of a thin 
bamboo stick, about 10 inches long, of which tne upper end is cut to form a 
hook, and to the lower end of which la attached a stone or earthenware disc 
which acts as a fly wheel The other implement, the liidt, is a skeleton bobbm 
made of bamboo hth^ about six inches in diameter, conical at one end and 
having a long shaft or handle gomg lengthwise through the middle, which 
helps m the easy turoiug of tiie Idldx when the thread is taken on to 
It from the takur Both these implements cun be made at home by 
a poor woman ot a 1&'A\ can be bought for a pice or two The earthen 
vessel may cost another pice, and it is only the cocoons that bave to be 
reckoned in the calculation 11 the woman belongs to a family where cocoon 
rearing is done, as she usually does, she does not need to buy even tbo cocoons 
The cocoons, the continuity of the thread of which has been broken by moths 
cutting out of them, cannot be reeled in filatures and there is no very great 
demand for them They are collected in some villages and sold in some hdts 
at about 4 annas per kahan, or Ks 3 8 per seer When a woman has to buy 
a teer of pierced cocoons she has to pay about Ks 2 8 for it She spins 
about an ounce of thread per diem, uaiog ounces of cocoons It thus takes 
her about a month spuming a seer of pierced cocoons Thus, after a month’s 
toil, she may make a rupee ot two by an outlay of Ks 2 8 and anotber two or 
three pice worth of ddl (pulsej 

51 jlfat/ d spmneTs are amongst the poorest of the poor, and they are 
usually Muhammadan women who attempt to keep up Him purdah respectability 
by means of this sedentary toil which brmgs such poor return There is no 
means of judging how many matkd spinners there are in Bengal The census 
figures ( Tables A and B of Tart 111) include kka^nru and filature spinners and 
wmdera, and it is therefore not jpossible to say how many of the I9,y04 
persons returned as silk carders and spumers are matha spinners Further the 
census figures do not give an adequate idea of the number of persons who 
actually do spinning or carding Cross dinsion in sencultural industry 
18 unavoidable Mulberry growers are generally also cocoon rearers, and 
cocoon rearers are also generally silk spinners, at least m some districts and silk 
spinuers are usually cocoon rearers in every distnct In census operations a 
person IS regarded as depending on agnculture, or mulberry cnltivation, or 
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cocoon-rearing, or silk-spinning, accordmg as tlio principal occa}}ation of the 
person is agriculture, or mulberry-growing, or cocoon-rearing, or silk-spinning. 
The same may ho said of silk-weavers. They may ho principally cultivators, 
or they may depend entirely on Treaviog, or they may return themselves as 
cotton-weavers, though they use the samo looms for weaving silk and cotton 
fabrics. "Wo can get some idea, however, of the numher of individuals who can 
entirely depend on rJoMd-sjjinniog if we go h itk to the consideration of the 
amount of secd-cocoons used in tlic country. One Iiundred thousand individuals 
depeuding upon cocoon-rearing, means about 2^,000 families, llach family 
using, on tho average, 4 kakans of seed cocoottii jwr annum, gives us 100,000 
kahans as the total quantity of pierced mulberry cocoons available in Bengal. 
One spinner, if wholly occupied in spinning every day in the month, would spin 
about 10 ka/ians per month, or about 120 kahani per annum. This gives us a 
smaller number than 1,000 as tho total number of individuals nho may depend 
upon ma/id-spinning. As a matter of fact, however, there are 800 to 1,000 
riafftd spmnors in tUo district of Murshidabad alone, os 1 ascertained alter an 
elaborate enquiry during tho last famine, when these poorest class of people 
suffered moht. All tho other silk d'stricta put together n ould probably have 
another 2,000 naUd-spinners, and I estimate the total number of wo^id-spinning 
women in Bengal as 3,000. There are more mfl/fi-spinners in Slurshidabad 
and Rojshahi thanin the other districts. It is only for a few days in CYcxyhund 
that mafid-Bpinmne is done, and women are never employcrl all the year round 
it this industry. This is bow 3,000 women do the work that could employ 
only about 800 of them fully. 

52. Khanru-ifim\nQ.—K Bttl® more than half tho quantity of mulberry 
cocoons raised in Bengal is spun into thread by the country method of reeling. 
Tins is colled khamni, khin/jm or hdnk silk. Bink is a name of the machino by 
which khangnt silk is made. Tbo machine is more commonly known as ghdi 
which properly means simply Ihopan in which cocooos spin in hot water! 
GAdis aio chiefly worked by Muhammadans, but in Malda and Bitbham silk- 
spinning on the native method is largely done by Hindus. Tho processes 
employed aro mainly tho samo in every distpct. In Malda there ora regular 
native filatures consisting of 40 or 60 ghdia. Jn some of these, si.t skeins of 
silk are turned out at a time on each reel, while in others four, and in others 
two os in European filatures. In some places smelco/ldw are the lulo fPi» ‘i\ 
In Uajsbali they/.d, is usually double (Fig. 4.) ^ 



Fig 3— The stngtc^jtd.of Murshidabad. 






Fig 5 ^Native reeling machine of Malda 


A, — Taptil at tfthatiL S.— Small crank Hr) on 

B — -Jintl or wheeL *brel (BJ 

K^Kbelini Tbu mnk imparta a rcciprocfl 

— Kai toTj moUan to tka khelinS la 

D — &rai. order that tbs thread To&y be 

8 — Strap or ttnog ercnl/ diatnbnted oa the reel 

II — Iron hooks lor oondacUog thread (A) 

to wel F —Flue 


SI Tn 3 imd 5, a well constmctcd and a more radcly constnicicd 
smgic ghdt arc rcspccttvely represented in position In Fj^ 4, tho separate 
parts oi a dooblo are represented Fig 4(1) shows the firO'place and the 
two karav or basins ^Al and A31 waitoea by it At tboplaces taarked Bl 
and 112 two iontUolr, are placed 4(4)3 consists of a block of wood 

to which an iron portion ns represented i« tho figure u fixed The arc shaped 
portion has two, tour or six boles according as two four or six sVems of silk ere 
retied of! at a tunc Tlirougb these b los the fibres from a nnmbcr of cocoode 
in the basin are passed and earned on as a single thread to the tahbil, hhhit or 
reel, which w seMtately shown in Fig 4(3^ At Cl and C2, t e , hejond each 
set of basm and iaZ, stand <W» or upnght posts on which in gwiring with 
wheels (called jintd) phy tho khtl6»6i or gharq^nt 

55 Fig 4(3) shows one <frd with its kdrlini on the top of it BeyondCl 
and C2 Ac., that is, boron 1 tho two <fr«fi of a double ghdt at (Dl and B3) stao 1 
two fobi'iis one of whicn is sipamtcly represented in Fig 4(3). lyich ghi 
has a tpiQcct or tcclcr ^Jtatesi) nttuig with hia face towards tho flue and th< 
basin looking after the boiling of tho cocoons and the Toelinc of them, am. 
on the far side a pdiddr er winder standing and taming the ban lie of tin 
tehlQ as shown in figure 3 The connection between the drd onj the toih I i 
established «lhcr b) toothed wheels as shown in figure 3, or by means of j 
rtTing passing Ibiougb the gmoro of the wheel (jsnta/ on the dr<f, and anotbc 
no the oSiide of the axis of the reel as tcpietenicd in figure S 




are Mod by He cocoons Cocoons 

ayailable, they are failed m the niocms of < ^ “ snnlij:bl is 

U. are abye [r dead, .be co‘,Lr.^j' i‘TSe. f '5'““ 

placMd on the basin m which water IS kept boihnir TlV*’!. ?^ “ 

a blanket or a thick tiofh After abouAnlf no Ps, '^1’° ® is covered with 
ready for reeling The steaminv makes the e ^ steamed cocoons are 

cocoSns are not Lpesed t7?ta°°nnTor .Il“ ed ‘“r' a Steamed 

kept ready for reehng for a week, if necessary sJrrd o’'ntin“n ‘^°^I 

The steamed cocoons are reeled by fiiit pptting HeS m th» h . ““"1 room 
water, and working them with a hmiS. k “ boiling 
figure 3), 60 that each cocoon gets diDoed m (repre<!ented m 

attached to the brush When neaXdl th?” d h”'" >•“ »”<■ 

brush they are taken up with the left hand, and 

are hghay shaken so'^ that a greater .e4“ „r.t fibr™^^^^^^ 

ten, or twelve, or twenty, accordine to the m*A r.t -It; * j ^ 

very easily, are then sSparatedTS of the wholfloto/?"^^’ 
anl these are divided into two equal lots of 5 ^ 6 orSo^ 

which are passed through the two oye“ i hX if 5h, W Wh’ 

four eyes (as in Fig 4), 20. 30. or 40 there are 

and the ends of thosaare taken out separatelTfrom S,e^tu]M^° J®'®’ 

of the spinner, and passed throagh^noKf ia? 
npnght wires on the Asl to keep the two loS ?f ® “7® 

reehng. These also serve to give tw^^r 

holes of the ial and the upnght^wires. and the the nbres, one between the 

tho reel. The fnction 

and make them pass on to the reel os two firm together, 

noted, however, that crossing the threads before^ they piston 'to 

Furopean mnovatioQ introduced into Bengal in J7ro^ and n *?. 1® 

eioeption than themle m the reeling of iA&» silk Se Rv* “ Ho 

la turned by the pafddr, the cocoons in front of the kulAnt K 

iatoi sees that aiy ooMons that ^ eSglS or thfa „™ 

separated out, eodl of new cocoonf^thm^To'ng ' he’^fiftefVbfh'’"^ 

being reeled, as the old cocoons work off, and thus he pom ° ®'® 

after cocoon while the reehng is going on When ^hi»ro ... #. cocoon 

or break, the jidUdr agists lutn m re^Lwishing orde^ and umon^'^f^Jr 

work is continued as before When one lot of focoons is fiLhed anothl w 

13 subjected as before to boi mg, heating with the hn«]. araj “ i ' 

day's work is done There are hull u^tcd wes Tr m 

idr) on the ihcland, or piece of bamboo or wood which {^MSnar 

manner on the jdnld the thread passing thSI-h these on to S 

net pass straight to the reel and get Jaid on the reel eractlv on ih ^ 

The mo7ement8 to and fro of the Hefand causes each thread to be W 
vndth of 3 or 4 inches of the reel Gettinglaid on iho rSm tL I k fc 1 “ 

the thread gets diy more easily, and when there is a break the end « nl « 
ont more ea.dy Inadw™ reeling, however, the^SuLefctortfaS 
finding out tho end when there is a break and pattm? a knof «<. M j ® ^ 

European filature but the union is effe^ed anyhow ^ It m “ 

troublesome unwinding a skem of iTW^n. eflk thIT a skem of 
silk KMmru sdk is also much coarser and uneren than 

re led silk In filatures 4 to 6 cocoons are usually reeled oil together to^fom 
a single thread, while m Native ffndu 8 to 20 cocoons ara u-sod^ ti. 
used in Furopean filaf ores axe also more select, cheaper cocoons, ami th^remv 
reason cocoons (which do not work off easily) bein^chieflv nsM 
The oridmary price of Khdmru s,Ik „ Rs^^o tS 12 ^sfer Yn 
Rs 13 to Rs 14 a seer, and m Burdwao Rs 14 to Rs ifi ler scor ^ the^T^ 
price Tho Khimru silk of Ilalda is highly prued by Nat^ weavers ^ 

for tho weft, the weft (ikarnd) .Ak of klalda usually^ Eelhng a rupee' ^ 

Jl'Sda Sm i' '"ffi"'''’ , weavers of MarshiS«ffp„f" 

Jlalda Hiaira to that reeled m their own district. At Baahwa S^a™' 
and other Mages of hu-bhmn where silk weaving u done, A.w Me 
KMmru of their own district. At Viahonpnr in iianknra, and Chanjrakoiia .n 
Midnapore, a good deal of Ehdmru silk is employed m bafivc looms 
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half the total quantity of KIdmru silk produced in Bengal is bought up by 
dealers from Benares, Nagpur, Karachi, JWsore, Sholapote, and other parts 
of India where there is silk. trenTing Only an insignificant quantity of 
filature-reeled silk is used in Native looms Weavers of Jlurshidahad call 
filature-reeled silk “ Latin silk,” owing probably to the fact of its being produced 
on the improved ‘ Novi’ pattern intr^nccd by Italian arliians in the filatures 
of the Hon hie East India Company It is for some exceptionally fine fabrics 
such as silk muslins that the weavers use ‘ Latin silk/ for which they paj 
Rs 17 to Rs 20 per seer, instead of Rs 10 or Rs 12 

57 The KMmru silk spuming industry of Bengal is at present in a very 
flourishing condition The Bombay plagne has, no doubt, put some check on 
this industry, hut it is likely to be only a tempoiaiy dieck Tlfe sdk weaving 
industry of other parts of India is aLo in a flourishing condition The quan 
titles of raw silk imported from foreign countries (T.able K) into India has 
practically remained the same during the last 30 years, while the demand for 
Khdmru silk, in the silk distntts of Benga), specially Malda, Birbhum, and 
Baj hahi, hao gone on increasing Of the two million pounds of foreign raw 
silk from China, etc that are used m India, Bengal uses only about five 
thousand pounds fiii< Table M), while she exports by coasting steamers 
only to the other Indirn ports about 250,0001b8 of raw silk per onnum {vid-- 
Table G), and nearly as much goes by rail to the other Provinces {vide 
Table Q) Malda produces abont 2 000 mannds of SAdmru silk, Murshida 
Lad, abont 800 maunda, Rajshabi about 1,500 maunds, Birbhnm, about 
500 maunds, and Jlidnapore and the other districts pat together, about 
1,000 mann^, — the total quantity being five to sis thousand maunds per 
annum and the tendency has been opavds dunng the last S or 10 year— 
though, as X bare already said, tbe plagne has somewhat impeded the progress 
of this branch of the silk Industry In Malda, reeling prevausm 

all the joarf, chiefi) lo the villages dose to English bazar, and in English 
bazar itself In Murshidabad iTAd/nn. reeling prevails chiefly in the Jangipur 
end Eandi suhdinsior s, and mBirbhnm, in all the villages where cocoon rearing 
18 done With regard to the loeahties where Shdmru reeling is done in Rajshahi, 
the iollowiog extracts from the District Monograph will be found interesting — > 
Gfati are found m the same nllaget as looms and also <rhere there u weavisg 
hut those who work them stv hfuaalmass. Out of 41 reelers 21 beer the muns of 
loTSis&aik sad the renuncmi; 20 one oi the following Berkax hlandsl, hluBah Birdsr 
Saha, Sheikh or Chaakidar In Dskm il<eU there ore 11 yAut* to 12 looms. InDakra 
and ten neigbbonnng vdlages, which leather conEbtute the gre&te-t teelmg oentxo, there 
are 104 ghn i All the e Tillages ore m thane Chaighst There are others too for which 
figures are not avadahle in this thasa, each as Beigbana ui Eoaha, inch as Kadirpor, and 
in Lalpur such as hal.dsskhati Caiooidear and Oargan. In the latter village there are 
foni or fire filatures and is one house (here are as manj as b s gha t 

Trom Lalpisr and Charghat a great deal of Ihaitgru is exported acroes the nver 
into the Uotshidabad distnet where it u sold at Islampcr and Cerhampni Some goes 
direct to Calcutta, and a large pnjporties comee to tbe silk mevchauts of Banipur Eoalia. 

There is a quarter of the town called Besampati, where most of these dealers live in 
large bnck huildings, and form a emsU hat wealthy conmnnity of both llindas and 
hloEalioans There is one lapnri known as hfesjan Dalai, who boys lhangru for most of 
the nlk merchants as it is brought id from (be mufassil Tillages. The chief bnsmess of 
the®* tilk merchants u to act as eomniK on agents for np-ownntiy weavers Hence we 
fiod that the places to which they oonsign tbeir Wnnyri are chiefly Benares, Arnnfsar 
Lucknow DeHu Agra and also Bombay and Calentta. To these places pnceipally and 
to a few other towns tbe quantity of silk thread reeled is native filatures and exported from 
Kampur Boalia alone by steamer for the year 189S-D9 exceeded LCOO maunds. Ho 
hgurra MB avadaUB to show how ntneb Ihangm finds its way out oI the distnrt through 
other channels of export, hut from a comparison of the number of Villases whose prodS» 
tomes 10 Boahn with the remaining vsllagee, containing native silk filatures (not under 
Furopean control) d is probable that 1 500 maunds represent abont two-thinls of the fotal 
produce of the district. ' 

58 What IS 83id here about tho export of Ihangnt or Uamru eilk to other 
parts f f India epphes equally to Jlnrsdndabad and Birbhum 

50 In Bogra “there arc only about a dozen skilful labourers who can 
reel mlk Moat of them belong to the village Barbakpur, also called Barapnr 
near Nowdapara, where there was once a silk factory Thevo reelers are all 
Muhammadans Reeling of nik is not their only occupation They livo by 
cmUTatiOTi and field work, and adk reehng takes only a part of their lime * ^ 
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60 In BanVura all the ailfc reded “is sent to Vishnupur foi sale The 

principal traders dealing m silk thread at Vishnupur are Chandra Sekhar Banerii 
Nafor Tanti, Sundar Kakhit, Kartik Chand, and Behan Tanti They also 
import silk from Midnapore distnct Silk thread is sold at R« 14 per seer 
generally on credit of one month ’ 

61 In Midnapore this, as other branches of the silk industry, is in a 
declining condition 

63 This chapter may be brought to a close by the following extract from 
the Handbook oj btrici liure (pages 2i6 to 219) — 

“ For the last few years the natire eiJk reeliag industry has been steadily impronne 
At times the price of this inferior eOk goes np higher than that of the eupenor raw siJfc 
turned out from European factories Thw absardity can be espla ned only by the ignorance 
of native aillc merchanta regard og the slate of the European silk narbei The silk reeling 
industry oi Bengal lufieis connderahly by the absurd procedure of native silk merchants 
At one season when the market price is Europe for the snpenor filature slkof Beogal 
was Rs 14 per seer, these native silk merchants were baying the inferior khamru silk for 
Rs 15 8 per eecr Under such eircumstancea native silk reelere began haying cocoons at a 
h gher price than European silk factors The latter saw that they could not make any 
profit baying coooons at R* 40 or Re 4l per mannd Cocoon rearers in Ifalci also made 
up their minds not to sell their crops for Wa than R* 40 or Rs 41 per mannd The fsetones 
wwe closed for some tune The native eilk reebng went on bnskly for a few daje while 
most of the cocoons remained locked up in the houses of silkworm rearers In a month 
the price of the klamru silk came down from Ra 15 8 to Re 13-8 and only those few 
81 kworm rearers who bad succeeded m eetliog thdr crop for Rs 40 or Rs 41 per maund 
made a profit Most of the cocoon rearers who had kept them crop locked np for two 
months got more heavily involved m ocht to the money lenders, and finally sold them April 
end May crop of cocoons at the low pnee prevail vg dunsg the rainy aeasoo Mat ve silk 
merchants ana silk leeUra ebould accept as just the pcicea at which. European faetoTS buy 
cocoons or sell their silk if such disappotolmcota are to be avoided European silk facton 
make exact calralati ns as to the ^ice of cocoons they ought to pay after ennsBltuig the 
state of the European market at the time Native silk merebants and aJk reelers sbo^d 
simply follow them in tbs matter If they do not they msy mske an accidental profit, 
but they are more 1 kely to lose Buying cocoons at the same pnee at which European 
faetors buy them native eilk reelers can make eure of them profit as for vanoos reaaons 
khamru suk is worked cheaper than the filature>ree]ed silk —(1) The yield of khamru 
silk is larger (3) A spinner can turn out three tunee as much khamru silk as filature silk 
(8) As SIX skens of khamru silk are tnroed out at a time in some parts of Malda 
instead of two the number of winders required is also less in the case of the khamru ailk 
(t) The estabbehinent charges oE a European factory are oonsiderably larger 

63 For the above reasons, tbe manufacture of Hamru siJk proves more 
profitable to the native reelor than that of the filature silk, notwithstanding the 
higher price which is or ought to be oblainod for the latter From a maund of 
green cocoons 2^ to seers of khamru nlk is obtained, the outturn of filature 
reeled silk being about half a seer less in either case Tbe cost in reeling off a 
maund of green cocoons into khamru silk is Rs 3 6 to Rs 4 The coat of reel 
ing a maund o! poor cocoons is the same as that of reeling a mannd of good 
cocoons, though the produce in the two cases differs a great deal in value To 
the European factor a seer of silk costs about Rs 2 m reeling A maund of 
green cocoonx yields two to three seers of * waste silk ’ as a bje product to the 
native reeler These two to three seersof ‘waste' aellfor Rs StoRs 38 The 
cost of reeling native silk is therefore sometimes defrayed by the sale of the 
bye product and any excess lu tbe sale pneo of tbe silk turned out above the 
purchase price of cocoons yields a net profit If a maund of green cocoons has 
to be bought for Rs 40, that is, if the cocoons are very superior, three seers at 
least of khamru silk can be expected os tbe ptodnee But the average pnee oi 
supenor cocoons should be taken as Rs 30 per maund The three seers of 
khamru silk can be sold at Rs 30 to Rs 46, according to the fiactnations of the 
market The weft eilk, again, can be sold for Ro 1 to Re 18 mote per eeer 
Native Bilk reelers usually pay h gher wages to their spinners and winders 
tl an European silk factors In Matda the spinner m a native reeling establish 
incut geta' Rs C Hs 10, and the winder from Rs 4 to Rs 6 per month 
Furopean factors, howeier, have to advance money in engaging spinners and 
winders It is for t^s reason they are able to secure spinners for Rs 5 to 
Rs 6 a month, and winders for Rs 3 to Ks 4 The spinner and winder in a 
native silk reeling establishment work much harder than lO a European 
filature In the hot season they begin work at 4 in the morning, and go on 
until 1 P u In tbe cold season they work from 8 A u to midday, and again 
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from 130putill4pu In European fadonea regular work goes on only for 
eight hours in the day The weft kkamru alk is reeled out of 8 sers of green 
cocoons (about three seers of dry cocoons) by each apiuner per diem If he has 
to make warp silk, he has to reel off 10 seers of green cocoons (about 3^ seers of 
dry cocoons) before be gets leave for the day Skamru silk is sold hy 82J tola 
weight Filature silk is sold by 72| tola weight With one maund of khamru 
silk arc obtained 2o to 20 seers of ‘waste ’ This waste is not clean like the 
filature waste, but full of ^ryaahdes In filature the quahty of cocoons is 
fairly judged form the ‘waste* they produce If on reeling II kahans of cocoons 

I seer of silk is obtained m a filature t e , it the cocoons are tip top in qualitj , 

II seers of waste are expected witk a maund of this silk. IHhe cocoons arc 
pcoT, and they go 20 iaAan to the seer, iO seers of waste are expected with a 
maund of this silk The filature 'waste* which is clean sells for Bs 80 to 
Rs 100 a maund in the Calcutta market, while the khamru ‘waste’ sells from 
Rs 38 to Rs. 60 per maund In filatures each spinner makes 4 skeins of silk 
per day, which weigh from 3 to 4 chitaks In ^ Aonirtf reehng establishments 
each spmner turns out 12 skeins per day If theso are of weft eJk, they weigh 
8 to 9 chitaks if they are of warp sdk, they weigh 10 to 14 chitaks The 
comparison hero instituted will show that, on the whole, it is more profitable 
/or the nstire reefer to ro^ coarse kiaarrj/ sjJk Beagal khamru siJl is not 
exported to Furope, hut coarse silk is exjiortcd to Europe from China and Japan 
and it IS admablo to export khimru silk also to Europe But it will scarcely 

a market unless it is re wound before export In the manufacture of the 
kkamru silk thread, the wuirler turns the reel very fast When a thread 
happens to break, he makes the attachment anyhow without putting a knot, 
and the winding of the reel goes on as before uler a moment s interruption 
Such being the case, it costs a great deal unwinding the khamru eilk from the 
skeins into bobbios The cost of labour in Euit pe is so great that khamru silk 
will fetch very little price unle«s it u expotted in a re wound state A great 
deal more of ^aniru silk u produced in Bengal than filature silk The com 
petition between European factors and native reefers is therefore very keen 
The best way for the European factora to avoid the evil resulting from this 
competitioo IB to recognise the khamru ailk as an article of export, to buy up 
large quantities of it, to re wiud it and then send it to the European market 
The effect of such a procedate will be two fold— ^1) to give the native silk 
reeling induattr a still greater impetus and (2) to combine it with European 
enterprise That a very wide field is likely to be opened out m Europe for 
the coarse klamru silk is the opinion of some of the best manufacturers of Eng 
land, France and Italy 

64 No time should be lost in taking advantage of an enterprise that is 
likely to develop export trade m a new directioa, while giving an impetus to an 
already flounshmg native industry For such mannfactunng purposes (e g , 
fof manafactanng shoe maker s twme), where eoairse sizes are preferable to fine 
sizes, the native-reeled silk, if exportedre wound and twuted, if possible, would 
be preferred to the more expensive filature reeled silk. 


CHAPTER YI. 

Silk sriwKiKa — nurusE Brrrzi# 

65 The raw silk of supenor quality— snpmor, that is, to khamru silk— is 
nearly all exported to EuroM This silk is spun m filatures the largest of wl ich 
are owned by tl e Bengal Silk Company and Messrs Louis, Payen and Companj 

Many small filatures produnng silk of neatly as good quality as that produced 

in European filatures are owned by native merchants, such ns the Debkunda 
filature, owned by Haji Naku Mondal The pni c pal filatures of tho Bengal 
bilk Company are those of Snrdah and Matihar m Rajshahi Bara^honu in 
Mald^ Ganutia m Birbhum, Babulbona and Rangnmati m Murshidabad and 
GUatal and Chattcraganj m Midnapore The Pni,apal filatures owned by tl e 
French ^mpany are those of Kajla and Talaiman m Rajshahi Bhol^at in 
Malda, Gadi, Bajarpars, Goanpnr,bujainir, and Larayanpurin Murshidabad, 
and Gorelfe in Midnapoit Mr Fergnrson of Berhamporo owns a factory at 
Ucldanga and another at Jangipur, xn the distnct of Murshidabad, and also the 
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factory of Sirool in Rajshab. The produce of the filafnres owned by natire 
merchants are bouaht np by the European silk factors on a system of contract 
The tendency of late years, when prices of Bengal silk have gone down veiy 
much in the European market without any fall in the price of cocoons, has been 
to reduce establishment charges by concentrating the work in a few fsetonee, 
while at the same time keeping up the quantity as m former years This has 
resulted in the majority of silk BJatnres in Bengal being closed *1 be following 
accouOt of the present state of the filature industry in Murahidabad, famished 
in the distnct monograph, may he read with interest — 

“After the reanng cornea the prepantton of the silk from the cocoon Lost years 
distnct administration reporkreeords that there wew 48 filatures in the district, which turned 
oat auma 484,597 lha , valued at Ra 28 S0,9S5 Of these, eome 26 are the property of 
European firms, the rest belong to natives Oeuerally speaking, the outtnrn of the European 
la greater than that ol the native filataree 

‘According to the ansnal statement of important indiistnes of the distnct for 1897, 
the average daily number of persons permanenUy employed throughout the yeir in these 
faetones reaches a total of 3,151 At certain seasons of the year, generally epeakmg from 
January to March, April to September and during December, the average daily number of 
persons temporanly employed la more than thiee times as great 

" Large oteaeri ond eenfrei —The Bengal Bilk Company and Mesvs Louts, Payen and 
Company are the largest filatnre owners in the district Mr Rice the Manager of the forme”, 
and Sir Oanrjn of the latter have their head ^arieri at Berbampore Haji Kakibuddin 
and Baji Moniruddin are owners of large native filatures in the thana of Burwa Again, 
turning to the annual statement of important industnei, I find that amongst the largest 
European filatures are those of— Choa, widt an outtum in 1897 of 19 3!l3 lbs , Qadi 
vatb an onttnm of 34 045 Iba and Pandpur vn*h an outturn of 21|334 lbs All theaa 
are m the Badar division In Eandi aubdiviaion that of Bsjarpan produced 23 863 lbs 
In Jangipur the filatures of Ohlla and Bsl ^atta produced IS 603 and 83 313 lbs 
respectively Among native filatures tboee of Beldaoga and Oebkimda, ta the Badar 
dwiaioa, produced 9,734 and 8 528 lbs respectively, while in the Kendi eubdivitvon the 
bUlturs of the Shomepara filature was 3,588 Ins “ 

66 For Rsjshahi the following account has bees furnished — 

‘ To show the extent of the ailk lodustry as a whole, native and Earopean, m this 
d stnet, a brief statement of the numbers of the lactones m each oonoem and their outtnra 
lor the year 1898 u appended — 


Kumber of filatures Outturn 

Iba. 

Bengal 8ilk Company Bardah, Matiher, and eight 

suhordiDste filatures 98,733 

Louis. Favea and Company Kajis, Ebojspur, and 

^ ^ Sahibganj 45 12!) 

Watson and Company Birool , 11600 

Total— Three Fourteen . , , lo5 452 


“Id other words, three oompan es owning fourteea factories produced 69 tons 7 owt 
3 qr 14 lbs in the year 189a ” 

g 7 Two thirds of the cocoons produced in this district find their way to 
these filatures 

68 'Ihc distnct monograph from Slidnapore contains the folIowiDg very 
ahoit notice on this subject — 

“ Borne factories have been established here, among which arelho'c at Gurult Nimtola and 
Mohesbpore m Daspore thana, and Qnrpaitabpore Romehundrapore, and Moherajpoie in 
m Ghatal * >«"« lu them raw nlk is reded oft cocoons and woven into cloths One seer 
of cocoon yields from two to three tolas of y«o, wb ch sails at about Bs 15 per seer of 
80 toI*6. The yam is either exported or sold to weavers for weaving into clolis Each 
spinning wheel turns out about two to three ehtuke of yam ' 

69. The quantities of raw s Ik exported in the palmy days of the East India 
Company, sc. from 1812 to 1835, and m subsequent years up to 1870, have 
not Iwen approached of late years, but otherwise there is nothing much to 
complain oi regarding the quantity of nlk produced m filatures and exported 
to Ihirope The competition with China, Japan, Frdnce, and Italy is now 
keener than ever , the improvementa effected in all branebet of senculturo in 
France, Italy, and Japan within the last 20 years are enorroout, and the 
strnf'glo the European silk faettwa have had during these CO years in 
keeping up the quantity is very great But so far the struggle has be»n well 
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maintained, and eome improTemcnt eren u noticeable The regular export of 
raiv silk from Bengal may be said to have commence^ m the year 1772 The 
annual aTemge of export for the 20 years from 1773 to 1792 was about 
409 000 lbs During the next 20 years 1793—18 13 the average annual export 
■was*435,5o4 lb' The next period of 22 years (1813 to 18341, at the end of 
■which Government gave np all direct control over the silk trade, saw the 
average annual export of raw Eilk attain to 98^,761 lbs The next period of 
20 years, from 1830 to 18a^, saw the average n«ing to a still higher fig^ire, 
■via, l,43o,223lb6 The next period of 20 years, from 18o6 to I87o, saw a 
still higher average, viz , 1,690,836 lbs, which was the maximum reached To 
study the match of export in. tow silt from this tuna onwards it is best to 
take into account much shorter periods— 

Iba, 

f l876 to 18S0 was J, 0-4,837 
lKltol855 „ 4S0993 

^ ^ ^ J 1886 to IS*!© , 486 517 

'The aveiaas aiaw cxpoit oi raw alt from < 

“ 1 1891 to ISDi) , fOI 171 

j 1896 to 1900 , 632164 

[l90l and 1902 , 6«,7ia 

70 The uprrard tendency since 1889 has been very distinct (tide table C of 
Part m) , and if the methods of amehorabon are pereevered in, I have no , 
doubt, the improvement con be maintained Every department of the silk 
induttry depends for its health and vigour O'Q the state of the cocoon reanng 
industry Cocoons will oeeessarSy become cheaper if crops become certain and 
plentiful , and it is cheaper cocoons that are needed to make i^eaper silk, both 
raw and manuiactnred Ben^ silk ts always acceptable, specially in Fngtand, 
if it can be supplied cheap The Imperial sentiment is operating here, as m 
every thing else in the British Empire, and England is interestmgberseli more 
and more in the raw silk from Bengal Franco is no longc- the principal 
patron of Bengal silk, and England is striving to assume the same unrivalled 
position with reference to Bengal silk which she held 80 or 40 rears ago 
The nature of the present compebtion between England, France, and Italy la 
this respect can be judged from the following figures — 



£tporf ej fav-nM 

u laltt 


To 

To 

To 


Baglaod 

Frsore 

Italy 

1S91 

- 1,362 

12« 

194 

1892 

' 1 125 

1,256 

723 

1693 

1027 

1,663 

CS6 

1804 

1,186 

952 

834 

1605 

J3S0 

2 052 

475 


71 The figures compiled from the Bengal Admmv-vtraUon Reports for 
1890-97 to 1900-1901 are givco in Table h In 180C07 the amount of 
rau silk and waste exported to Englind was 5,001 mounds or 416 713 lbs. 
while in 1S97-08 it rose to 0,433 maonds {7o3, 080 lbs) Ihn’ quantity 
exported to all other countries taken together in 189C 07 was 9 IS^^unds 
while in 1897 08 it fell to 6,871 maunds. From J87o 76 down to 1896-97 
France mvanably imported larger quanUties of raw silk and ‘waste' from 
Bensal ttitm England, and even Italy occupied for some years a hi'-hcr place tlian 
4 Bgland For tho first time danog the last 30 years, therefore, England assum- 
ed tin. first place oicc m< ro in 1891 95 This m ns it should bo anS if Uio ten 
dency continues tl cro is no reason why Bengal silk should not contmuc to 
flourish Uiou«h it maj never regain Uio pouUon it occupied from 1813 to 187o 
when bt-ngal sdk sW onnvaUed w the compebtion oven with Chines^ 
and Ilalun nlks 1 able E, howevw, u not altogether hopeful ou this point 
Mr Liotod <rr,t,ng m leSU m.do U.O foU„„„g cogent mnurk. ro-S.ng 
the tell of Bengnl rdli being doe to Ingkede tonero to patronuo tt — 

" It -ni Ion ^ !<o°» Her r-nn of bbh. thil .1 ,^0 H. Ce.(rf 

bicplon rtti b, f«r the brsod conniaw 13 jew ego (ru, 09] lathe of repeta in 
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this ^eoline, this ftbaodonment o! the Jndian suddIim W It is chiefly 

brought about the faU m the Indian raw S ^ Kingdom, that hw 

in the same manner as England did The coJl^nn”*^ abandoning Bengal silk 
began steadily to improve from 187f5 «nA ® France and Italy 

73 The raw silt nt ,»“ j ^ imported more and more of it 

though, on the mam, the /rmcipiroASlm^^rps^KI^*’ ^refully, 

method than the present meth^a which Lav*. native 

(1) Tie boding and heating of water is done in dlaliircs from a central 

(2J The discipline nnder which the epmner, and wmdors are kept hy 
constant check o. their work by means of soceial tes'ing 
““Pe''"MnK staff renders the silk 
/«\ TTii eveaer size than iiatnru silk 

(3) When there n. a break a knot .3 put, which i, not done in 

(4) Crossmg of two adjSMnt threads to g.ye them roondnes. and firm 

r»e‘m i™r™ kX 

(3) Filature eilk u finer than iiamru silk 

74 Iho following eitracte fiom the “Handbook of Serirnlture”win cive 
an idea of the syeteni of filature reeling in vogue in Bengal — 

‘ n» Ors i-IaP^II of thisbcMjkit bta been raid that oocoods reouire to be tilled 
by beat or with carbon luulphide before they are reeled Eren when they Lre been iSled^ 
t6ey reqmre to be sieamed except m the rainy weather, when cocooni kiiTed in the “un !ra 
^racf to the act on of brat and moisture eimnltaneously, which does away with the oe^d 
of Bubeequent eteeming ^ The.combmatioi of beat and moisture males the fibres on tS 


of rutting coc'oons into an Vve'n I’e' not ^mplV'trkittem' They w" thl^fore^!tramed 
in the oTen even wbtn they hare been luUed in the ann before they can be properly reeled 
^here large quantities of cocoons require to be killed etesming erene must lie rroTided 
When email quantities of cocoons only hare to be reeled, the steaming can be done by intr^ 

duoing tie cocoons m a basket or in an earthen Teasel haring holes at the bottom and put- 

ting the basket or the earthen Teasel on the reeling baein, where water is boiling the basket 
or the earthen Teasel being coyered up with a blanket, to keep the steam m aa much as 
possible A properly conetrueted oyen has Ibie adyantap, that the temperature inside it can 
be made to exceed lOtfO , while the temperature of the steam got from the boiling hasm is 
ordinarily 1 00”C Exposure of coooona to a temperature of 160'0 for 5 minutes kills them 
effectually A abort exposure of Lying cocoons to 100^ leaves those inside a heap ahve 
Moths com ng out of snob cocoons afterwards make them ‘ waste • Killing cocoons in the sun 
in tl e ramy aea«on does not do sny harm to tbe nlfc fibre but in those seasona, when the 
a r la naturolly^y killmg the cocoons by exposure to tbe son Icasens the elastiaty of their 
fibre Cocoons* should therefore, be killed in these seasons either m a ateammg oven or 
with carbon bisulphide The kind of ovens constmoted in this country in connection with 
filatures is not altogether suitable for the baking of cocoons These are hemispherical m 
shape, constructed with bricks, and have a email removable door in frost of each *They are 
first heated with fuel burnt inside The fire is then extinguished by sprinkling water from 
outside the charcoal and ashes bemg removed immediately afterwards, and cocMna arranged 
in baskets put in The little moveable door u then fastened on and the cocoons kept innde 
m tho hot and steamy atmosphere of tbe oven for 10 or 12 hours They are atteiwards 
taken out and spread in thin laj ers on s uieAan* and distnbnlcd aa required to the reelers 
In Europe there is a long cavity under tbe oven In this cavity is put fuel (wood or oral) 
and a boiler in contact with it A tube from tbia boiler opens into the oven above The 
cavity un lemeath the oven leads into a floe, vrludi goes up the further end of the oven 
tl en along tbe top, until it terminates in front in the form of a cl ucney The canty or 
file gong round three sides of the oven, beat is ranted into the oven from the three sides 
This makes the tempeiature of the oven stand at over 16<rO Putting fuel inside the oven 
bnngirg charcoal and ashes out, and sprinkliog water are not required for an oven of this 
kind The killing of tlie chrysaLdes is alw dIecM la about three minutes m such an oven 
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At the entrance to the otbu jnst described, a eoapU of rails are fised m the ponnd A tract 
laden •mth cocoons is rolled along these rads, abut m for three mmntes m the oren, and then 
rolled tact Another truck laden ■with haskeU of cocoons u m the meantime got lendy an i 
roUed in as before If the OTen is made 12 oibits long 3 cnbita wde and 4 cubits high, 
6 mannds of cocoons can be smothered at a time, or 60 mounds (10 tmetfiils) per hour 
An OTen. Ilka this worked for eight honrsa day can kill and steam 400 oamids of green 
cocoons per diem Sometimea the aocnmnlation of eocoons m n filature la so great that it 
seems desirable to introduce the European ejatem of baking in t^ country If a much 
larger qoanti^ of cocoona amvea in a facteiy m one day than what has been spoken of as 
■being easily cattle o! being smothered duimg ihe day, these m-nsl \» baked first that are 
not safe to kee^ver for a day or two A haodfol of cocoons out of each lot coming into a 
factory should M held clo*e to the ear and shaken If the shakmg gives one the idea that 
the sound baa a di^ character, or 'wben a nutlmg sound is heard from inside the cocoona 
when they are simply held do e to tho ear, tho«e coeocns should be killed that very 
day, or ie moths are likely to emerge next rooming and spoil some of the cocoona 1£ 
there is any doubt in the matter, a few cocoona may be cut open and it may be seen 
whether the chrysalides have got Itew eyes quite distinct, end also whether the coutom of 
the wmgs aie qmte plainly seen When thcee signs appear, the cocoons shonM be killed the 
same day Steamed and unsteamed cocoona sbomi not be kept m the same room, as this 
may lead to occasional mistake in steaming cccoons 

“ A more detailed description of the methods actnally followed in the large filatures for 
billing, drying ant OTcning coeoous may be of interest. 

‘ Killing and drying — A special method is adopted for killing the cocoona of the rainy 
bunds and the November bund. When canny d^ys ara available, the eoeoo&s with live 
chrysalides inside them are exposed to sun for a day or two immediately after they ate 
brought to the filature If it la wet at the time, they are spread out in the cocoon godown , 
and before the moths cut out, they are killed in a etOTfr>TOOin called etatghar This room is 
kept hot with a big stove the fire place of wbidi is at a locr level sud in one coiner of the 
room to that coal is fed ftcm outside this room. Two pipes or flues from this stove go m a 
euTved manner along the length of the room aud op (o the roof, where they end in chinmeyB, 
whence the smoke goes oot Ou the opposite wall te which the door of tlm stove u placed u 
a huge door through which an mm truck laden with fiat trays of cocoons goes insids the 
stoTe<room or comes out of it along mu rsQs The trays are made of woM or uon, and 
each time tna truck is charged with about 600 kahant of coooon* in 60 or 65 trays. The 
cocoona are kept m the stove-room at a teape ra tore o! 160'' to for four or five bonn. 
after which they lose nearly the whole of the moisture There is a stsall trap-door at one 
eod of the room to which a thermometer is sttadied, and which is opened every now and 
aeaui for inspection Out of this opening a few cocoons are also bronght ont wiut the help 
of a stick and cut open. Excessive bea* or too lone heating spoils the oocooDt. In the hot 
weather, when two or three days* exposure to the sun is soffiaeni, the cocoons are not 
put in the store-room After sunning or etonog the cocoons, as the case may 1«, they are 
spread out on bamboo shelves and sUned every now and again, and after seven 

m eight days tbev are put out once more in the sun for a short time 

* Oreniny.— Three or four days before tbe oocoons are reelevl, a week’s supply of oocoons 
(stout 2,000 kahana) is oveued at once The oven or tundul ts e hemisphencal masonry 
stiucture, hollow in tbe interior, having e masonry floor and a smsU trap-door 'Wood u 
burnt inside this oven, aud when a blazing fire has been made and the oven haa become 
very hot, the fire and cindets are hrcught ont and water is sprinkled thoroughly all over the 
inside without loss of tune In December 12 or 14 kafwi of water are thus used, and in 
April 24 or 25 knhiM In the nioy bunds oocoons do not need oremng as the fibre in 
these bunds is naturally toft and open. The eocoons arranged in biukets are put ins de the 
oven as soon as sufficient water has been epnokled in'ide the oven and iismediaiely tbe 
trap-door u made firm. The oveaing continues for 10 or 12 hours No sunning u tequiicd 
after oveumg, as the object of ovoning is togive the cocoona a mellowness wKoh is lost by 
suDiung or drying In December the evened cocoons are spreod out on bamboo sheNee, but 
in April they are spread out on the floor that they may not lose the mellowntM through 
excess of drought. The oveued ooowus are distnhaf«l amoug the leeleta. 

“ SltthnH of rtt! ng —It is unposjible to learn reeling of thread fromwcoons simply 
by readmg books It is altogether a msttew of pracboa. One should learn to reel silk at an 
early age In youth it is easier to bnng muscles and aerres under control, and apply them 
to special kinds of work In silk reelmg lactones, therelore, gmall boys and girls are 
usually employed for vnnding the reels They begin by learmng to wind tbe reel and to 
put knots on to the reeled thread when it happens to break, and they gradnally get to do 
the unravelliBg o! the ends of the eocoons with bundles o! sticks, and to Sirow them off their 
fingers lor the purpose of reeling In Bengal il u osuel to employ one reeler and one winder 
lor reeUng four elema of thread per diem. Th a w waste of labour Two winders can be 
emcloyed for winding a whole senes of reels, while an extra man can be employed to walk up 
and down putting knots on to threads that happen to break This system has come into 
operation m some of the Bengal filatures There are three main arrangements in a reelin'’ 
machine — (D A ^im where hot water u kept, where the cocoons spin, an I whence the fibrw 
are earned off (2) Tw^rforated poroeUin eyes or discs attached to tbe end of two wre* 
just a^ve the Wm. Hese aro fixed to a Mock of wood, into which also are fixed 
Tci-ieiUy two brass wires or ^ Ihe ea^of* number of oocoons are psased through one 
of the eyes or discs tnl attached to one ■ de of the rwL The ends of a dumber 



of cocoons are then passed through the other e/e or diso and attached to the other side of the 
reel ^ hen this is done the twodota of fibres will be found stretched in a parallel way from 
the basin to the reel If the reel is tamed under such circumstanoes, the fibres from 
the cocoons will work off and be laid on the reel in two loose bundles The 

fibres goino to form the two threads reeled off from the two sets of cocoons are 
ogglntmated together by the two sets being crossed with each other a number of tunes, 
the Tertical brass rods serring to keep the tvo'croisures oreroseings intact by keeping 
the threads separated between them The first croieure lies between the two porcelam discs 
and the two rertical brass rods, and the second croisars between these rertical rods and the 
reel The two sets of fibres from the ooooona form mto two single threads by means of these 
croisares, and they are gathered on to the reel as single threes (i) The reel TVhen 
this IS tamed with a handle, the fib es from the two sets of cocoons are worked off from the 
basin into two threads 'When a cosoon has been worked off m this way, another is madu 
to supply its place out of a lot of ready boiled cocoons To aroid the two adjacent threads 
from a basin being laid on the reel ezacftly on the same spot, a rod or lath is made to work 
laterally with the help of an ecoentiiaamDgementconsectedwith the reel by means of toothed 
wheels. On these laths are hzed two glass or brass gnides, tbiougb which the two threads are 
made to pass The top end of these guides being twisted m the shape of corkscrews, the 
thread reeled off pass in contact with them without getting detached, so that the two threads 
are laid on a width of 3 or 4 inches of the reel when the lath mores right and left at each turn 
of the reel The ihiead reeled oSbeinghudinthiswidemasner, resmtsin two advantages — 
(!) When the thread hapneus to break the end is more easily found out on the reel (2) 
The threads get diy in the sVevns while the reeling is going on (Fig 3) 

We may conclude this chapter by mnng an eetunate of cost and outturn of a filature 
of ICO basins conducted on the Bengal (Entopein) system . — 

fis, A P 


(1) Purchase of cocoons, at 3|| kshans per basin per day, for 

2o0 working davs (I00x|x250ic87,b00 tnfiaia), 
at tl anoasa kahan 

(2) One hundred reelers, employed for 230 days, on Its 6 

pei month 

(3) One hundred winders employed for 250 deys, os Rs 4 

pet mon^ . > > 

(4) Two oooliea for pumping wafer, for 2oO days, at Rs 3 

per month 

(5) Coal, 33 mauods for each maond of silk toned oot and 

2} maunds for the store-room for eaebxnsuDd of 
(ilk turned cut (ssy, 130{ nansds out of 87,300 
kshacs of cocoons), •«, 3, 12fij maunds, at Bs iO 
per 100 maunds 

(6) Fuel for orening, &c , 600 maunds, at fis 25 per 100 

maunds 

(7) Repair of filature 
f8) Establishment charges— 

European Ass Blast, includiog commission 
Oomostah 
Clerk - 

Godown keeper (also clerk} 

Sat rnaliiiA (loU caller) 
t^ukifiar 

Two barkandazet or peons 
Three filature tirdar* os foremen . 

Cren zardar 
Engine Uscac 
Carpenter 
Sweeper 


4,000 

480 

240 

180 

84 

m 

180 

72 

72 

120 

72 


(0) Contingent expenses 


60,136 4 0 
3,000 0 0 
3,333 3 3 
63 3 3 


2 050 12 0 

123 0 0 
300 0 0 


3,S92 0 0 
1,200 5 6 


Total espenditnre 77,941 0 0 


1301 maunds of 10— 12 denier silk »t Bs 800 per maund 1,09,200 0 0 
454 maunds of eha$am ot tape waste, at Rs lOOpermannd ^|370 0 0 
Bine maunds of sudae or coarse cAosaw, at Ea 40 per maund 360 0 0 

34 maunds of <o/>a or unreelableportionsofoocooiu, at Ks 7 

per maund - ° “ 

Total outturn • 1,14,348 0 0 


; 77,941 0 0 


Deduet expenses 
Ket pofit 


.. 36,407 0 0 
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“AccorfiBg to the abore calculation of espendilnrt, each seer of alk (and a filature 
seer la only 72J tolas) costs orer Rs 14 and if the price realised is only Rs. 12 or Hs-ld per 
seer as sometimes happens, instead of a net profit a set loss would be the result.” 

7o The number of silk carders and spinners m Bengal inclusive of depen 
dents IS over 19,000 (nde Table A.X it raclndes matka and Khamra spinners, 
but not cocoon rearers, who are also spinners So the figure gives no clue for 
finding out how many filature-spinners are at present employed id Bengal The 
amount of raw silk esrported to foreign coontnes, wnich ist all filature reeled 
silk (very little of which is used in the country), offers, however, a clue for 
ascertaining the number of spinners and windeis employed mfilatnres Assnm 
mg 600,000 lbs as the amount of filature-reeled Bilk turned out/i«r ffnntnu of 200 
working days, and g lbs as the amount turned out per dum by two men t e , 
one spinner and one winder, we get the total number of employed hands m 
filatures as 16,000, that is, 8,000 spinntfM and 8,000 winders But as m some 
filatures, where better mechamcal arrangements have been mtroduced, one 
winder is employed for several spinners, the number of winders is perhaps CjOOO 
instead of 8,000, and the total number of bands employed about 14 OOu The 
filature-spiuners and winders come from the lowest grades of Hindu and 
^luhammadan (chiefly Muhammadan) societies They work on a system of 
advances, and they get very small wages — Rs 4 to Ils 6 per month — for those 
days when thej actually work 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Unwivoiko ako Tdbowstxno 

76 rr urwiadmy —l^ative weavers, as a rule, employ IchaTuru silk 

n their looms It is only rarely that they employ European filature silk, or 
^tm silk, for turning out some very superior fabric In weaTiue ‘ nakwan ’ 
lilts f« « . II ts mtAc R- 


( > 

ficiUy pcU It watjH'J IxjfoTo bo commtncca wpnTiDg In wcatjtig iAin eDV 
(i^ , lic-«o nsdo out of rno or vntwistol «lk), tho wearer petj tfio tbread 
tiowouni »nj pathcreJ on to h'auy and then warped Icfoio tomincncin;: 
wearirp It the thread ii Lltached, dyeinp w done after warping Tht 
thread for tJjo wtft » gatJ ervd on to htcu from tho akems, two or tbnMj 
fibns from the aieins of a raw rilfc coing to form a weft thread Tto 
weft thread is token out of talau and Wenched and dyed, if cccowy In 
ether words, whether the raw mJI « osed m n twisted or nntwntcd con 
dition, whcUientis Ileachetl or not, whether it is d^«l or not, it mus 
h* enwound l-efere il u o-wd Tho unwinding u done with two objects— (1) 
to paOcT the thrrad of tl o sane thicLness or ‘siro’ in tho same lalii 
■nd (2) to gi-l one unintcnnj ted tbrrad lo each iilv The ikcins of row 
*dk *P3 lixtxned out and put round a frail bamboo wheel called ‘folU’ 
Of ‘elerh' (fg G A.) Iho end of tbo sktm n aUsched to a and tbu 
thread IraniftrroJ to this /j/ai (fg 0 It) b) keeping it tumiog with tho rignt 
I ami, whi'a tlo thread is mado to pass between tlio thumb and tbo index 
Enperof the left land Tbo I’lck |n*aing through the aile of tho ‘polfi’ 
bring loosely pbn'ed in a hole m tho ground or m tho hollo* of a tluck jncco 
of bamboo, the lumtce of Uie hint with the right hand makes the thread come 
oo* unwound from tne sfcrin Tlio ihnad pawing through tho fingers of tho 
Operator, ho can judge of its thickness 'nircad of tho same thickness is wound on 
to one iihi, S'* tl at three or four hfj$i arc somelimci employed for unwinding 
one skein of ratirc-reelcil nik. In unwinding tho thread, the clue is lost from 
time to time To pc* bock the duo or end, some waste takes pbc<\ European 
filatuTt-rcclcdMlk uta«dy unwound, a* it as faialv eten in ibicVneMlhrougbcmt 
and a whole skein can lo gathered on to one /afai. One fe/a or half a of 
silk per scer i* wat*cd in unwui ling filaturo eilk, and half a chttak to one 
chitaV M wasted p« r seer m unwinding the Ifamrv till It cost* about 8 annos 
per seer to pet raw ulk unwound. omen arc untilly employed in llus work 
77. I7fe»s/i«r or /reu(uty —The mw silk gatl tred on to /atau may bo used 
for warping m aatwi.Ud condition for manofscturing iM/n silks, or silks of 
poor qflsiiti lor manofaetunng superior silks, twistcil thread i* employed 
&op«nor silks a^ therefore styl«^ ^raa (ir, twisted^ Thonatiro process 
of twisting i< extnt lo'y s mplo and inexpensire in other word*, tho total cost 
of tl 0 toots and applunens used in twisting silk thread is less than one rupee 
But to get a Kat of silk lliTva I twutcd by tt i* proccM costs about two rujiccs 
In Earojw, Uboomrs aro paid nearly ten times as much os in this country, and 
yet potting a srer of ruw silk twuted in buroiM costs only about oi,,bt anna* 
TT c macliinrrj u*cd in furopt for twisting silk llirend is not so complicated 
that It cannot be coa*tnjcied eren in countir places in India Tho chief 
obstacle to tbo employ oicol of the Hengnl raw sifu in !• iiropo u tho greater cost 
it entails in unwindii g The Evopal raw silk should bo re wound and iwutcd 
itt Uiu eoantrj btfiro export Ilo wound raw silk has indcod begun to bo 
exported by the irenrh tirra. If Uio cip<jrt lakes place in tlio form of 
tbrown-fdk, tho diflerviico of lU 0 or its T j er *eer between European 
and I^ngal silk u likely to disappear Indet-tl one of tho principal ways 
of ameliorating tho export trade m Indian raw silk would bo tho recognition 
of Orgonnno and 1 ramo as fho staples of cxjiott, instead of raw adk 
Doubt may bo nasonably entertained with regard to tho advieabiLty of intro 
dncin” tho ccmi heated power looms of Furopo into this country under exuUng 
conditions, but Ibero w no doubt it is high timo that tho comparatircly 
simple maclnncry xcquiicd for throwing pi twisting silk should bo intro- 
duce tunpeaa methods, indeed, should lie introduced into tins countiy, 
& rule Clutm and Japan liaro been able lo dorolop their silk ludustry 
constJombly by thoadoplion of f uropesn improTernents Tbatthoold methods 
am tho best for India al mo can norcr bo acceptnl oi a sound theory. With 
regard to tho Japanese eotcrpriso, ono fact only may bo pointed out as 
ouito conclusiro wo aro now buying Japan ni ido hnndkerchiefa and other silk 
articles CTon at nerhamporo The#© aro iiuilo Luiopcaa in style and finub 
Japan silks aro finding their way into tho English market also, to th« great 
detriment of Uio silk weaniig industry of Englan I. 
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equal from llio ll'^r Anotlcr lensiih of thrral w t^l^a tilcn cxnc’lr 

jfi llie rain« trar from the /J «tr, {tar<e>I tliniLgli |[ c puido thf iliirU rpaw of tJ-e 

ddl, tlio jcconu ijncia of tJiO opp^r anl lowir row* of Ihr ar J ihc f JcrJi 
Bpacoof two tifariU in^B^in ttMAt tlio l*r jond-i in front cf ihectyra 

tor, aa ot j In thia wa} auren lengths of tfir aJi widi M llirrt A'*arl ttl to 
their ends remain han^ng in front of th« ajimUr One of tl •'jo fiV»r» j« 
sepiratilj ahown in the figure 7C Jrom tho J I to tJp Ln‘ 
jnrJe, 378 jatiln of Ihicaii oio at tlio *»inettTro l»y each operator Hji 
uistanco intwren the c/J/atid the lait u Mnrtirrc* more anl t 
lo«a, and BOinctimc# 1C litruri are u»cJ in»tfai <f 14 Then are nsallyP 
i/JidU when tho dufinco belwrtn the </(// an 1 the la»t /i>fi n JT j-ard* /{ o 
/dilur/ lire BimpK rlcndcr pin« of bamboo wi li mu J wrjghfa aliarhrJ to flnr 
bottom, which Iielp to keep the fhrvnJ« Bfraigf t wf ile the tw«»tinp ii going on 
'riio oj « ntor keepi nblnng tho pm* of tho Hiurt iu^e i re)/ b^twreo the 
palm* of hiB hand. BO a< to make them apin fa*t and nnintemptetilr, «]iich 
Bcrrct to twiit tim threads When Iho After* are ont> 9 incl f* fr'in tl o * d I, bjr 
tho Bhortening of tho threads by 9 inche«, as the molt < f t«i«Mng, tho opera’j r 
coninder* tho twintmi, done The erren peer* of t*fu*ed tliread are then 
mthcretl on to a tJt i (li) ti ono contmuona p ccc by kiioump ll i tn togrtlter 
More thread »• then t\n«tcd txietlr m tho rnmo »a} 1 wo to t) reo Icngthf of 

ravr Bilk bw usually twwlwl togi-tticr In other word*, tie piece* of tlread 
po-tMog tlirou..h i! 0 samo apnees of JJb and am taken from two to three* 
IJfjii Bl the Bamo tin e, aiiu not, at a tale, from one Idlat In tU© tiatite »}»*rEj 
of tr«Aring tho trr/t J* ;i<.r<r rnaJo of twwfM thmd 
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ILe operator keeps the prepare^ thread on a thing caUed Kha*ta (fig 9 ), irhich eonaufs 
nerelf of tvo email upright posts fixed on a block of xrood. The thmd u srrasged on 
this in the shape of an elongated 9 ** 



Fig. 9.— The Khatla. 
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PAET m 

THE SILKmyiNG INDUSTRY 


CHAPTER VIII 
Silk wBAyuH*. 

S2 It 18 best to deal with this aabjcct district bv district after diecnasio" 
the common feituiea of the industry jn the different Qistncta of Pent'a! ° 

83 Weayeta are more wholly dependent on weaying than spinners on 
spinning, or cocoon rearers on cocoon reanng About half tho cocoon rearers 
of Bengal are also cnltiyatnrs in the ordinary sense It is only the old caste of 
Funias, who more or le«a depend exclusiTely on cocoon rearing Carders and 
spinners ore usually too poor to own land, and when thgr are not spinning 
taalki or working m filatures, they ate usually employed as serrants or 
labourers But there are scarcely an eighth part of weayers owning laud, and 
they belong to a grade of Hindu society (when they are Hindus) m which 
working as serrauta or labourers is considered degrading Muhammadan 
weavers, called jayis or are more independent in this matter, but even 
they cannot help imitating Hmduain this os in many otbor social customs 
Weavers are considered superiors to culbyators in social position, and a family 
of weavers will suffer a great deal of privation and incur a good deal of debt 
before it chooses the lower position in society Families of weavers stmpghng 
away for two or three generations and yet pursoiog their calling is an ordtnsry 
affair in tho silk districts But silk weavers os a class arc far more prosperous 
than cotton weavers, though in the districts where silk weaving is not a 
speciality silk weaving and cotton weaving aro porsued indifferently by tbo 
«amo famiUca, as occasion arises, the same looms being nsed for Loth purposes 
Silk weaving proper is dono in all tbo districts br adult males, but women 
and children assist them m prcpanog the thread ana fixing the warp 

8t Wcaycra are usually tneir own dealers, that is, when a numeet of pieces 
accumulate on tlicir hands thep take them to (ho nearest towns for sale, and 
what they cannot dispose of in this way, they take to their tnahajans or mono} 
lenders tiy way ol part payment of tbeir debts Tbo mahajani are well 
acquainted with the prices of yarn, the cost of bleaching, dyeing and weaving, 
and they acquire tne pieces at cost pneo after a most detiiled calculation 
Besides getting silks cheap, they charge tbo weavers bcayy rates of interest — 12 
to 3G per cent per annum The progress of the silk weaving ladustiy, as of 
many othcTindustnes in Bengal, w greatly impeded by tho gtabbiug policy of 
nch money lenders, who get all the good out of on industry, leaving tho actus! 
workers poor But in silk weaving there is fortunately another class to be 
rcrioned with, viz , tho silk mcrcbants, Eniopoan and nativo. Vofiajam are 
intMerent whether tliej are paid back in money or in kind, and they aro po 
more intorcsted in silks than in lewellcir, or in gram, or in land They are 
utterly itiiffcrcnt if their grabbing poU<^ only results in the decay ol a parti 
cular industry There will bo people always ready to borrow money, whatever 
they may pledco against tho loan, and notinng comes amiss to tho mahajan 
The silk morebanta, on tho other hand, aro intorcsted m the WLlfare of the 
siB. industry, and they pursue a moro liberal policy They make advance* of 
money, buy articles at more rcoMuablo prices, and they compete one ngaiuit 
another to the benefit of weavers At Berhampore, Rampur Boaha, and Englisl. 
Bazar, thcro aro many rich silk merchants who keep up regular places of 
business, and make purchases for vanoas parts of India and also for foreign 

countnes.^^^r^ is one well known family of actual nlk weavers at Berhampore— 
tho family of Tauti Bam Baba, who aro now zamindars aad al«o exporters 
of silk Babu Shoshi Bhusban Chowdhurj is tho present renrc-cntative 
of this family Bai Mokunda Lai Dsnasn Bahadur, who died lately, wa* 
also a nch sflk merchant of Berhampore His firm deals pnnapally with tha 
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Jfahratta country The French firm of Messrs Louis, Payen d. Co also drals in 
Bilk piece goods I have known one verj talented weaver (Slntyunjoy Sarkar 
of Ganknr Uirzapur) rising from the ranks within the last 13 years and 
aspirin-’ to the position of a silk merchant nntil death removed him al<>o from 
the fielS of competition In 1887, when I first knew him, ho was a servant of 
Joykiato Itaudal, getting Rs 0 a month, bttt when ho died the other day ho loft 
a brick built two stoned house behind him Other Mirzapur weavers recognised 
him PS their master, as ho was the means of introducing many improvements m 
the sdk weaving industiy of tho Jangtpore centre Tho caste system viewed in 
the li-’ht of trade guild is a great lover for industnal improvements in this 
count^, and ant system of technical education that may bo introduced m tho 
country should fully utiluo the CTiiting system 

8b. In Murshidabad about 15,000 perjons depend on silk weaving, and 
there are over 2,500 looms at work Blost of tho Murshidabad weavers are 
Hindus, and tho majority belong to the Tanti casto. There aro also some 
Kailarfas, Vauhnatoi, Mals, Bajdu, CAandah, and Muhammadan jvjis engaged 
in this industry Dubraj, the most famivus weaver of this district, who also 
died within thu last four yenta, belonged to tho Ckamar caste, and he actually 
began lifo as a maker of tom i-ms or native drams and other articles m which 
leather or skin is employed Ho then changed his profession entirely and bccamo 
tho Uadot of a gang of impcomyta singers {kahtt) Though ho could neither read, 
nor wnto, he was able to compose verses t/Bprompfu X.ater in hfo ho became 
apprenticed with a famous Muhammadsn weaver of Ualuchar who knew tlie art 
01 constiucUng looms for bringing out figorod patteens, and Dubtaj was tlie 
only master weaver in this department of tho mdustry until death removed his 
most loteresiing figure from the recent scncuUurtl huto^ of this distnct 
Uut Dubiaj a case is an exception latbcr than the rule r amiUea of weavers 
adhere to thetr ancestral occupation in Murshidabad as ebewhere. If Dubraj 
had belonged to the weaver caste, there would have been no occasion for any 
ansic^ that his art -should net die with him The majority of weavers m 
tius distnct belong to what may bo tenoed ‘*tho intermediate class,” a large 
number to the lowest, but noue to the highest, with tho sole cseeption of Tanti 
Uaoi BaWa family la thcic house also tho family traditions are kept up, 
and here a number of looms may be always seen at work Tho other native 
silk merchants of Berhampote arc not weavers, but only esporten These are 
S h Bagchi, Durga Saukor Bhattacbarjya, Kalidns Premji, Dharauisi ]^nji, 
and Gopaldas Makundalal (to which firm the late Rat Makundalal Barman 
Bahadur belonged) Though some of these call themselves silk manufacturers, 
they are reaPy silk merchants or dealers S S Bagcbi, tho winner of the 
Gold Medal at the Infcmationai Exhibition of Pans, does some amount of 
dueeting, which baa resulted in the unprovemcDls which have characterised of 
late years, the silk weaving industry of Jaogipur 

87 There are many weavers in the district who employ thoir fellow 
caste-men on a system of contract They each keep 40 or 50 families of 
•weavers employed and they oxcrciso a kind of 8Dpem«ion over the actual 
wort of these families with the object of keeping up their own reputation 
for the quality of their goods JojLnsto Blaudal of Gankar Mirzspur and 
Butakrisboa Ranu of IslaiDpur-chsik aro weavers of this class. These also lU 
timo are likely to be reckoned as silk merchants, like Babu Shoshi Bhnshan 
Chowdhury of Berbampore. Besides Berhampore, Mirzapur, and lalampur, 
there is another recognised silk weanng circle in Blnrshidabad, viz , Baluchar. 
There is no substantial weaver in this circle, though Dubraj, the most ingenious 
weaver of the distnct (but a poor man), belonged to it 1 he persons who are 
recognised as the sill merchants of this circle are Bisen Chand Baba and Ehetu 
BaW They are not ailk meicnant* properly so culled, bat they add ordinary 
mahajant busineas, which all neb Jaim more or less delight in, to their function 
as Bilk-exporters This is one cansf of the low condition of the Baluchar eilk 
mdustry Another reason for the Baluchar weavers not getting on so -well now 
as they did m times gone by, is the change m public taste Iho figured rorir, 
etc , of Balaciiar were at one time very fa.hioaable, but now they aro rather 
despised as being ugly and unsniUble for personal wear , and as they at© 
fax more expensive than phuH ams of the Punjab, they cannot be used for mere 
decorative purposes Thenlks knownas»Balucharailk8' are not actually wo-ven 
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at Balnctar, and there are no weavers at Baluchar The weavers 1 ve in the 
neighhoonng villages of Bahadarpnr (where Dubraj had his looms) Amai jara 
Ramna para, Ram^har, Baligram, Bag-dahar, Beha po^ur, Am dahar, and 
Ran sagar As the Mirzapur (Jangipnt) sdk weaving industry is m a compar 
atively floanshing condition, weavers of the Balu^r circle ate gradually 
giving up weaving of figured fabrics and taking to weaving plain and check 
fabrics in imitation of Jangipur weavers This is a good poUoj under ej.i'^ting 
circumstances, however much the death of the artistic weaving of Jlurshidabad 
with the master weaver, Dnbtaj may be deplored 1 he weavers of the 
Gantar Mirzapur (Jangipur) circle are better off than the weavers of anj other 
part of Uurshidabad. Next to them come the weavers of the Islampur chak 
circle Next come the weavers of the Berham pore circle, and last of all the 
weavers of the Balachar circle But the mttkA weavers of the Berhsmpore 
circle are the poorest of all They live in two villages — Goaljan and Neya 
lisbpiira — across the river, opposite Berbampore The average earnings of an 
adult male weaver are from lls fi to Rs 15 per month, and of a woman or child 
about Rs 4, these last getting food in addition In the Balnchar system of 
weaving figured silks, children are largely employed to assist weavers, a man 
and a boy being required to weave a picco of figured silk, while other kinds of 
fabrics are woven by a single person Mr A R Edwards, Assistant Collector 
of Mursbidabad, who wrote tbe district monograph of Mnrshidabad, says — 


A weaver, whose college 1 vuiled, teU roe that he cob eeso shout 6 sso&s s «!sj end 
his hoy ahont 4 annas bat there are times at which be can get no work Another atid his 
profits on a piece of work which took him one and a hstf(dajs to fin sh smonnted to 6 annas. 
There is no danht that as a class their condition is not prosperoa), and that they ars dseply 
involred in debt They do not, as a role, work for thezoeelTeH hnt for dealer* who adrsuw 
them zoatenal and pay Ihem so moch for their lahoar Some of three dralen employ a very 
large nnmter of wearen I am told la Kandi enbdinsion lom* weaTer* fonod toe lodnitty 

10 nnprofitahle that they hara entirely given it op and in many cases taken to agnedturc. 
Others in the lama stilwTiuon have ahandooed tbe weanng of nJk for that cf cotton At 
present the pnee of cotton yarn u low and the demand for go^ fuiIy great, to thatudnstiy 

11 found to w more paying 


83 These remarks, though probably applicable to tbe matid wearers 
of Goaljan and Neyaltshpdra, and weavers of figored fabnes of Balachar, 
or to the fuw sdk weavers who aro fotnd lo Eandi eubdmston, do 
not apply to the great body of Morshidabad weavers, who are oo the whole, 
prospe''onB, many livmg in bnck built bouses The rnatid wearers also 
have constant occupation , and though the profits of their rude industry are 
verystnall, and though very few own lands, they aro an independent class of men 
In famiDO times, however, tnatia weavers (who being landless buy food grains) 
suffer very much owing to tbe smallness of *tbcir income and being weavers 
they are ashamed to dig or to work ns field labourers, or to cam faimne wages 
b\ twisting jute string T'n* average locotno o’l TU to ^s *ib per mont'D, 
specially when women and children can cam separate wages is considered a 
<*ood income in this countiy, and as a class, therefore, silk weavers cannot he 
regarded as indigent. 

80. Tbe following extracts from the Uooghly 
DoogMy report give an idea of the existing status of the 

silk weavers of that distnet — 


In the Census of 1891 the workers uod dealers in elk fahnes were returned at 60^ {at 
the dutnet As no s Ik sod Uii' fabna arc maoafactond in any part of the diitnct oaUide 
the Jahanahttd rubJivisjoa the figure reprwcoU the jnanufachuvrs of that w^rision 

“Thodcchno m the eilk trwe has to boidb extent compensated bf the gradasl 
extension of the fj-wr industry to the wertcra part of the subd ni on, wh ch borders on the 
iubdins on of Qhstal (Midnipon) and Bishunpore (Bankura* which are noted for *awe 

iaaBufMtwr|^^ people of the Tiati caste are engaged lu tbe silk industry proper, the rest 

*“ ^'“STbreluc ind? try in this luU vision has ifa tenlre at Bali- There are at preseat cnly 
seven finas or ledividuil dwter* five ol the ketAn or wboletole thope being owned 

bv bunmfths of Agrs and the Punjab- i i it i. t 

‘ Tbaonlvkiadofsukfabno mannfsetured u ru»jis-i»pae, or <olou--frl silk which u 
made fnr exrert lo tho Punjab. , _ . . . 

“These wholeMle dealers are onJyagentsof or order^ppLei* to up-country £rp and 
teoeiveneommiasioaatUio rate of two per cent, psyment being made on arrviiot gnab 
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it deatinatioa. It u eaid tbal cameU wire foraeriy KtA ty tie Ponj.b jnerciuits f« 

tbs ^ ftstiJBiled lottgily tilt goods to tie »alae of Rs. 40,000 ore lonually soM by 
the aeents or middlemeu to the utMJjuatiy merohinls.” 

‘‘The labrios tnade at Bali are now used only o&tafttnage and ceremonial ocwioni 
It IS laid that only three years ago, when there was lA imusnally loop akal or prot^ijed 
season for mamages «n the Punjab, there was a eenons dspre»«on of the indus’ry here 

“The Taolis depend aliawt entirely on the prodnet of the loom, and Tery few of them 
possess BgricultarBl lands Sereral Ismihes boTo emigratod to and have eettled m Calcutta. ’ 


90 In Burdwan, the average wages of a weaver aro eaid to he Rs 8 to 
Ra. 12 per month, and it goes up sometimes to 
Bijidwao. Pg The mlk wearers of Rurdwan may also 

therefore bo said to bo in fairly easy circumstancos The following extract 
from the Burdwan report will bo loond interesting in connection with the 
question of the incomo and social position of silk-weavers ~ 


" The yam costs about Us 15 to Ra 1C a recr This u manufactured into artidea wbch 
sell at the rate of R* 8orRs 0 per mec® of 10 cubits, of wbdi 2J to a pieces can bo mannfac- 
tured in a month. Thus Ra 20 to Ba 27 wonld be the gross income per month to make 2J 
to 3 pieces Rs. 12 or Bs. IS worth of yam would be used, and thus the arerage net income, 
wonld bo Ra 8 to fta. \2 a monVn Oorad oiVk -oquuea more skid and care bbaa tasar avVs 
but the wages obtamed are quite as high. Tbe cocoons cost Rs 12, and Bs 2 goto the 
women for making the ysm and there are landenta) eapeoses tor dyeing, etc , which make 
the cost about Rs 15 a seer, which is about tbeaameasfor peroi/ silk Tbe same qnanbty i< 
woTCQ, and pieres 7 cubits long are turned out to the number of three to four per month 
Thus the wages vary between much the aame lumts It u said that a thoroncUy energctio 
and ekilfnl man could make Rs 15 a month, but, on the other band, the ordinary weaver s 
wages are nearer the lower I mit than the higher 

** The caste rank of the we«rei« is, ae baa already been uid, fairly bigh, being mfenor 
only to Bralunios, Daidyas, and Kaystbas. Fmanaally their posiiion is not very high, and 
IS aiokiag along with their industry Boma tamibes, *y, the Bisnt Bbans familieaot 
bfeaan are wealthy, but then poaitioa u not due to the silk trede, but to outside 
eaUMa" 


91 Ifl tbe silk districts proper(Uor8l)idabad, Rajababi, Maldah, Btrbbutm 
aod blidnapore'), the yam does not cost lia IbtoRs ID a seer, but only Rs l6 
to Rs. 12, and the loru and other 10 cnbit pieces turned out by the best 
vf«av«% of MonhidaW wll fot Ka S ot Rs 2 pet piece, but lot Ra 12 
to Rs 15 The profits of the best Uorshidabad weavers arc therefore larger 

92 Thecoaditioaof Midnapotosilk weavereis, however, deplorable. Mul 

napore silk fabrics have not tbo some reputation as 
^ * Jan^por silks, and fabrics almu&t of the same 

quality can be had very much cheaper atChandrakona (Ghatal ' than at Uirzn 
pore(Jungipore) The profits of, the Midnaporo silk industry are therefore less 
though there being a fairly large number of weavers concentrated in two 
villages, the competition is great The monograph from this district iias the 
following remarks on the condition of silk weavers — 


‘ In Ghatal (bans men of the Ka barta caste numbering about 200, and la Daepore 
thana those of the weartng (TonltJ, Svnn, FvxAesrv and other caetss, numbenog aboat 
700 in all, work in eilk. Xbej are not in protperooe circamstances as the indnstry is 
deeVuiing ’ 

93 The Brfbhum report has the following 
remarks oa tlua subject — 


" About 300 or 400 familiM in this district bava taken up tb s indnstiy for tbcir Iireli 
hood Host of them come from Boswa, Bubunpur, Llargnm, and eome petty villages 
round Qanutia Silk Faotory and other pet^ viRegre scattered over many parts of the 
district. Ibe minufacturors generally come from tba following classes — (1) Tacti, (2) Ju'u, 
<3) Jolsh, and some Bhop&s in villagee Baipnr and Miraij>ore in Bolpnr thana 

“Theesates employ^ in this bssiness are regarded as cctning between the artisan caste 
and tbe labouring castes Their social poaiUan is, therefore, an infeiiw one Their 
industrial posibon is gradually falling as the bosineas seems to have b^n in a declining 
condition ’ ” 


Birbhnmmade silks being of an inferior quality to Mursbidabad and 
llidnapore-made silks, the probtsof the Birhiam silk weavers are less 

94. In Bankure, however, silk weavers are better off There is more local 
demand for Vishnnpore ^Dankura) and ileinari 
(Burdwan) silks than for Birbhum nlks, as the 
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quality of tho former is euponor “At Vislmupur,” eays the dis net 
tnono^ph, there ate about 6t> families engaged m tho manufacture of 
those, 6 belong to the Itaiak {trasLernian) caste , the rest are 
an Tantis ” * 

•io In Bogra there are only about o dozen gilk-weaYera properly eo called 
B gf. The Bogra silk has only s local demand, not 

eutHcient to keep even these few weavers fully 
occupied They are however, con^idorcd of good social position They take 
pndo in tbeiT work, and thej do not let their women go out to work, which is 
a sign of respectability 

96 In Kajshihi Bilk weaving proper IS hardly ever done Ihis district 

Bijsiiiii however, is faotaas for its m&iki weaving There 

are about 30 families nf wearers at Bakra who 
produce the famous Ahrgungo or Dakta matkda Some of these are made so 
fine that they look hCe fabrics made out of reeled sUk Khamru silk is 
occasionally mixed with tnatld thread for turning out mafkit of superior quality 
specially ordered The weavers are mostly Tantis Hr H L Salkeld, 
As istant Collector of Rajshahi, writes m the monograph famished by 
hyn — - 

* There are very few ATa^almaa ailk weAVert la thu district, I heve onl; heard of one 
at PaVpara, police station Lalptir, lathe course of mj ecqoines, but in cotton weaving 
manjr are engaged Silk weanng on a eoudl scale, by one person seems to be combined 
with other ocoupabons 

97 The Haldah monograph has tl e following remarks on this subject — 
In Hsidsh there are over 2 509 silk weavers The weavers are all Taniis by oasts 

They ara not badly o& hlnhammadans lave lately taken to. 
silk weanog is this distnct 


CHAPTER IT 


Silk raenfcs 


OS It will be best to treat ibis subject also distnct by distnct The larges 
variety of silks IS woven in the distnct of Murshidabad, which is the heart ol 
the silk weaving industry of Bengal Tho fabnes woven m the other districts 
of Bengal have their coonterpart m Horshidabad, except a class of fabiics 
woven in Maldoh, bat now almost defunct No spccunens of these Haldah 
fabnes have been supplied with the distnct monograph and I have not any of 
these in my own collection A fuller descnption of Huishidabad eilk fabnea 
may precede toe mere enumeration of the fabrics m the other districts The 
only oistnct monograpb nccompamed with samples ni fabnes is the one from 
Hanbhum With the exception of the seven samples of TVwrr from Haobbum 
shown in the sample sheets, all the samples shown at tho end of this chapter 
are from my pnvate c llection obtained pnncipaUy from the district of 
Mursbidabad Tho Hurshidabad silk fabrics have been thus fairly well dlus 
tested which is another reason for dealing with them first 

9& Murshdalad —Tho principal types of Hurshidabad sxlk fabnes are— 

Clait Ji. Fabxica made with ordinary looms, such as maybe lised for 

weaving cotton cloths also Under this class come— 

j$i — Plain fabnes either bleached, unbleached or dyed 
giuf — Striped fabnes. * 

Sfd — Checks 

— Bordered fabnes 
Sth — Pnnted fabnes 
Cth — Banbus 


Clan D Fabrics made 'vitb naltha loom for weaving figured silk* 

(7/a„ C* —Embroidered and other hand worked fabnea * 

ClassAftsO— Flam fabnes are usnallf m^o with iA-jCTra silk and rarely 
with filature made silk AlathdoOs. is also made use of for apecial purposes 
Mirzapore (Jangipur) weavers usDa% obt^ Jlaldah some- 

times rery high class native filatnrer^ed mdU or Barapalu silk The best 
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fabnca are made of this latter kind of Bill- The followm" Bilk fabrics fall nnder 
this class — 

(11 Gown pKcrJ —The .raweilL iifod for gown pieces is twisted and 
Wcached and BomtAimes dyed beforo weaving Vfhite j.owii 

S ieces are woven in four different styles— (o) main, (i) twill or 
rilled Uerehi or it Btnpcd, and (d> checked Coloured 

gown p'eces are nsuallj made either plain or drill The 
dimensions are usually 10 yards X42 inches Sometimes the 
width IS made 44 inches, 4o inches, or even 54 inches The 
price of gown pieces vanes from Bs IS toll8.40 per piece Jin 
extrathickgown piece, 10 3mTd8X42inc[ie8,madcontof filature 
reeled Barapalu uik, is vafued at Hs 45 or even Ks 50 Tie 
cheaper lands ere made of untwisted thread, and should be 
styled eoraha rather than gown pieces The only difference 
between a corah and a gown piece made of untwisted thread 
is, that for the latter bleached thread is used, while for the 
former unbleached thread, i e , raw silk as it comes from the 
tjhat, IS used 

The specimens of gown pieces ittastrated in the specimen sheets at the ciid 
of this chapter are — 

1 An extra thick twill gown piece 12 yards X 54 inches (Rs 50). 

2 Thinner gown piece, 10 yards X 40 inches (Hs 28) 

*1 An extra thick plain gown piece, lOyards X 42 inches (Rs 4o). 

4 Ordinary gown piece of superior quality, made of silk, 10 yards 
X 40 Indies (Rs 2o) 

e Vhah gown piece, somewhat rafonor, 10 yards x 40 inches (Rs 20) 

8 Xali gown pece, 10 yards X 40 inchw, supenot quality (R* 26) 

7 Ditto, ditto, infcnor quality, heavily 

starched fRs. 1 4) 

8 Plain stnpea gown piece, 10 yards X 40 inches (Rs 23) 

9 Twilled and stnpea gown piece, 10 yardsx 40 inches (Rs. 34) 

10 Twill gown piece, maurkanUt colour, 10 yards x 40 inches (Rs 35) 

11 Plaiagownpiece, red coWt, 10 yards x 40mcht8(R8 2o) 

12 Twill gown piece, cheap qoah^, grey colour, 10 yards x 40 inches 

(Ra 22) 

13 Twill gown piece, slightly supenor quality (Rs 28) 

14 PlaiQ grey gown piece 10 yaraaX 40incbee(BB 22) 

Id Flam gown piece black, t e , deep mdigo colour, 10 yards X 40 inches 
(Rs. 26). 

Gown pieces are in use among European ladies for makmg dresses and by 
Bengali gentlemen for making coats thafkam, and ehoga* 

(2) Coraha — These are tbo cheapest silk fabrics which form the staples 
of export to Europe, where they are used mamly for lining 
purposes CttbAs are generally woven 7 yards X I yard, and 
sold a rupee per square yard They are made out of un 
bleached and untwisted thread, and they are bleached in the 
piese after they are woven (drafts are also woven 10 yards 
X 42 inches like ordinary gown pieces and worn as sans by 
widows like gown piecescoraAs are valuedbythe number of 
warp threads (called tMnd) 2,400 warp threads per yard 
xnakiog the best gown pieces and ceraXs, while 1,200 or 1 000 
, warp threads per yard make the poorest gown pieces and coraht 
The price of eoraha vanes from 6 annas to Re 1 8 pet square 
yard A sample of corah shown m the sample sheet (No 16) 
which IS cut out of a piece of 1,700 aUni coraky 7 yards X I 
yard is valued at only Rs 6 8 per piece High class eoraha 
are use^ ^or making ladies blouse jackets and other garments 
usually after dyeing 

( 3) fiilX Tiuahna or hdtait piec s are very fine fabrics made with filature 
r ded efXah oik Hdwdi ehaildera, hawdt dureQUo ISofillustra 
tion sheetsl pieces as well as plain Mtcdt pieces or malmab, are 
illasrtated here (No 17 of the lUustration sheets) This last 
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ongmallj- cut out rf a 10 yards X 40 inclies piece, Talced at 
its 10 Jt M excellently adapted for tnmming ladies’ bate 
for other similar parpoaes. Siik muslins are locally used 
by nch men for mafemg shirt*, coats, ot ehapkans which they 
wear iq the hot weather, hdudt tartt being similarly used lo the 
senana It is only high!) skilled silkweaTers who can turn out 
superior silk muslins The best silk muslin wearer at present 
13 not a Slunhidabsd, bnta Mymensingh man The wearer of 
21unhidabad who was able to weave as good silk mualin as this 
Jlymensingh wearer, died about 10 years ago, and no one has 
been Bhlo as vet to exactly fill his place in this district 

(■1) JIandkerehief* are made eifiier with twisted ram or with 

raw silk. Handkerchiefa are eometunes made with dark blue 
or red borders A high class Slirzapur handkerchief 2 feet X2 
feet costs a rupee Poor kk&m handkerchiefs IS*” square may 
be had for 4 annas each 

(o) Alwdni or ikick chadden axe asoally worn double by Bengali gentle 
men of means Each cArdifrr is 3 yards long and op 1* 

, yards wide They are as a mle twilled, and sometimes they 
are coloured. Tho price ranes from Ks 25 to Es 35 per pair 
An ornamental bordered ahedn first woven for Maharaja Sir 
Jotendra Bloban Tagore by Ifntyunjay Sarkar of Uirzapur 
now sells for Rs 50 a pair 

(fi) Plain white dhutu and jor« (t « , dAuftt and ehadders woven in the 
same pteco, alternatelv) bare a considerable sale throughout 
Bengal, as they are required for ceremonial purposes 
The father of a bnde or bridegroom wears a j6r at the 
damage ceremony of bis cbid liigb class priests also wear 
jvrt Jort are worn at the $iadha (funeral feast) ceremony 
also Plain white dkutu ore worn by rich widows when they 
to see their friends Ajor ssoally costs Es 16, and a dhuU 
StoRs 10 Theleoglh of ad^u/i IS 10 cnbits and of 
15 cubits, and the width 45 inches 

(7) d/«kd2rs —These area speoal kind of corah which are exported 

to Assam There they are converted into women’a skirts, 
sometimes after being embroidered with gold thread 

(8) dAutis and sent made in Uursbidabad are much 
coarser than those made in Rajsbahi They are largely 
exported to the Mabratta country, but locally they are also 
worn by elderly men, by widows, and by the poor women of 
the nllages where th^ are woven They are made 4 to 
8 yards long and 40 to « indies wide, and they can be had for 
Es Stolls 5 per piece They are also woven into tho cAorfder 
size (3 yards X 1| yard), and in this state exported to Ass nu 
Locally these chaddert are worn dyed to a very limited extent 

(9) Mathd and khamnt yarn* are sometimes used mixed, i e , twisted 

kliamru silk going lo moke the warp and the m&tk& silk going 
to make the weft, for weaving thick pieces suitable for making 
men’s suits 1 Iiese are sold for about Rs 2 a yard The 
samples (Nos 19 and 20) illustrate two styles of these mued 
fabrics— one plam and the other twilled and stnped (i o of 
Ihejtir cAhart pattern) 

(10) /CTi/atwnA«ora«//fs— ‘Ihesewere introduced in this district by 

' the writer of this Monograph, in lonnection with the famine 

operations of 1897. About 150 families of poor matkd weavers 
came for relief, and the only kind of work they were capable 
of was coarse weaving Aboat Bs 11,000 were spent for their 
relief, inclmlmg cost of materials, and the fabrics they were 
made to weave realised by sale about Es 10 000 Mecsr® 
Whiteway Laidlaw & Oo patronised these silks largelv, and 
they have since become very popular About Rs 50,000 wortJi 
oi these silks are now exported annually from Berhampore, and 
ortance which this new ladnstry has already achieved 
y a well recogmscd fact, and it has given use to a hope 
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that nniier a fostering care the silk weaving industry of Bengal 
may be developed in other directions also aTiese imitation 
Assam silks, or Murshidabad Endiea, as they are now railed, are 
sold specially by one Bcrhamporo Him vS S Bagchi A Co ) 
and the samples sbiftim (No 2i to Ko 31 ate taken from their 
pattern book The pieces are usually made 7 yards X inches, 
Ls onginally advised by Messrs \7hiteway, LaidW & Co , and 
they are sold for Rs 6 or Rs 7 per piece They are just eulB 
cient for making one ordinary smt of clothes They are also 
woven double the width Sample No 20 (valued at Rs 9^ and 
sample No 3UvaluedatR» 14) are exceedingly pretty, and 
they show what Murahidabad weavers can do out of waste oik. 

C/ai» d {Sndy—Sinped falrtct — Gown pieces with coloured stripes are 
made m two styles, called respectively reihu and dham 
Rtihii aro plam white or coloured gown pieces (usually 10 
yards X 40 inches with some dark coloured lines or double 
Imea as per iliostrations (Nos 63 to 66) The ground of rekhis 
may be either plain (Nos 63 to 65) or twill (No 60, a to ej 
Dhatis have broader etnpes usually of more than one colour 
According to the colour of tio widest stnpe a dhart maj be 
either (a) red, (i) yellow, (e) CTeen, (rf) purple or (e) banesh 
(cbocowte colour^) These nve standard kinds of dhart are 
woven for the Arabian market, one of which is represented by 
specimen No 62 The kind of d^ari appreciated locally is 
not 80 highly coloured (cit/e specimen No 61) Like rtkhn, 
dhans arc woven in 10 yards X 40 inches pieces, and are sold 
for Rs 16 to Rs 18 or Rs 23 to Rs 25 per piece, the heavily 
starched high coloured pieces being sold cbe iper, while the 
thick n oven, lighter coloured pieces made for the local market 
are sold for the hight-r pnee 

Catt A{Srd are divided into five kinds of fabrics — 

(1) Ckdfkhindt or checks where the squares or oblongs are of diverse 
colour Lbese, like reHt* and are made m two styles— 

one suited to Arab taste, and the other suited to local taste 
The former (called eAat hdrds) are tnoro higl ly coloured and 
heanly starched, and are cheaper fabrics, s Id for Rs 18 to 
Rs. 19 per piece, while the latter arc closer woven superior 
fabnes sold for about Rs 2o a piece Two samples (Nos 57 
and 58) of tlie kind of eiyiakdrdf mado for the Aiubian market, 
and twelve of those cAaritjUinds (Nos 51 to 56) made for the 
local market are shown in the sample sheets for ilIn8t*ution 
Fine flimsy checks of the latter stylo (No. 55) are wovtn 
in the Riluchar circle for the use of Join ladies and Jam 
children of Balochor and Anmgunge, who aro habitually to bo 
seen m kurlut and rdydmdt mado of such cheap ulk They are 
made 40 inches wide and are soli for Ro 1 8 per yard- These 
fine and flimsy checks used to be made at (Jhaudrakona and 
other Tillages in the Jahanabsd subdivision of Hooghly, and 
the Raluchar wcaicrs have eiinplj taken over the Jahanabail 
indastr} 

(3) Cfuirtkdmn Ur cl ccks, which consist of white ground and coloarod 
square outlines the squares being of various sires as in the pre 
vioos case The lines are utber double, tnplo, or single, and 
tho ground is either plain or teill (nde samples Nos. 37 to 52) 

I he dimensions and pnees arc t) e same as in tlio previous case, 

I e, they ore usually made 10 yards X 40 inches, and priced 

^ Ils. 2u to Rs. 40 |>cr j loce 

1 1) l/afrdt —These arc of a standard Arabic patt,.rn, like dharu rehhu, 
and eharkardt Tfccj are rtnped lAe dharu hut all along 
the edges of tho stupe* are Bluaded rows of Iittlo squares or 
ohlmgs Tl o dimcnsioi 8 are tie same as lu dhtrv, reenu 
and vflaiitffra/ Blatrds exporUd to Arabia cost a rupee moro 
lliao the other styles also mado for the Arabian market- 
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(4) J*huh^t Illustrated by samnle No fis 

Rangoon market The^lmea^ atb for the 

either red, or yellow, orcreen or mTifi ® the ground is 
which are the fir© *tan£?d 

exported Phulikat chert* aro j that are 

handkerchiefs They are made a suitable only for 

fSlPh “'I 

pretty extensiTe ^ » 

classes of Bengal patronue Ibesa fibncaTere iSS^ " 

are m demand among the lower middle cZsiea ^alre “L''*''" “'I 

of two or three borders ranes from Ba 10 to Bs IS^ 1 ^ 1 ?^ °n“ 

.retnrie°^dt:VthiTll?J"^^^^ 

Ai ^he “'l^SnTed ?; 

■ Th. iL “i ■UoMrates -what 


are never three but always two borders at the two edges NuSerS ® 

yard piece of etiii of this sort may be had for Be I fo to Hs B .nd -k. f 
cons. fared that the material used L para siImL worthlessn s.°k 
beverywcllunaMed Arf<;ijor(,,,dda/. aad rf.d*r) of BnDerTor oaal.tr 
mich^ as IS worn by a Bengali bridegroom of good family, may cmt a. S 

Brym. hare also coloured bordeia They are sent to Assam, where thev 
aie worn by Aaiamese women fo corer the aapor part of fbeir bodres, soSS 
lotbe same way a. edadAr, are won. *ay are wo.en .□ the BalaS« 
centre They are 4, yards long imd 23 inchea wide, the two ends (ancAUi) 

dre^xThef iT;s.rA."™ »' i 

Handkerchiefs are sometimes wovea with coloured borders 

Maiid rf^uftj and sam ate also made with black or led borders, the borders 
of farts being wider than those of dhufu ' 

CJats A {Slh)—Pnnied /afncs— The art of printing cero^i for 
making handkerchiefs, door-curtains scarfs, and BamoSahi (or cAadiffrj contain 
ing religious texts) IS almost extinct in Mnrshidabad Themduatry has trans 
ferred itself to Serampore and Chandemagore, though silk pieces are taken to 
these places from Uerhamporo for (be purpose The dyers of Khaera are 
chiefly employed in dyeing y^a, but thy still do printing to speciaT order 
Samples Nos 71 (a) and (6) illustrate the defunct printed silk hanclkercluefs of 
Murshidabad and sample No 72, a printed jwnjafali The pnce of these fabrics 
depends on the quality of eoraA used 

Cbm A {6th) —Bd thus or ian</annaAf(tie.8nd dye silks) are dyed corahs or 
maikds with spots or rings, coloured or white These spots and nngs are made 
by tying strong knots at small distances accordmg to the required“pattem and 
dyeing the pieces of corah or matia The word ‘iandhana' in Sanskrit means 
tying, which is the ongin of the term iandannah • The pieces after patient 

• Inluipaper on'*Artu Applied to tlit Woimuuil Kutueof Taxble Fobnu. ^ srv- 

w„jl.„ 10 tl..0.u./d,. . 0,1 ..rr-^lw .«....fl,s,..a.id piSS; 

m Jopporo »adDlinr Itw»a tbo precoriorcf pmrttag »rh» iiU hondktrch of trtdoul 

»odu «Toi7 remukAble Doiaoof prodscise du gni Wfpoti rosad o»»lor iqain, »nd 
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knotting arc dyed and waabed and dned. and tbo knots loosened ^bito 
BpotBor nngs aro formed at the points wncro tho knots were made When 
coloured spots or nogs are desired, the strings -with ■wmen the are 

made are dyed in that partitnlaT before the tying of the knots 

The colour oS the strings is impnuted on the cloui at the joints ^bote the 
knots are made Pieces mth nngs instead of spots ^ call«» iiTien 

the nngs are small and close togelhcx they are called jnatic/turi Skirts and 
turbans are made of these materuds, and there is a considerable tmdo with the 
Noith-Westcm PioTincca and the Punjab in hdnhui and cAuru The price of 
a piece depends entirely on the quality of eorah or malid used, about 8 annas 
per piece being added for the dyeing process Sample No. 69 represents a 
chart and samplo No 70 a lanhu mth aquaro spots. 

CZat* B — Faincs mtde nckili /«»»— 

Ut —Under this class ire hate first of all the Bnlnchar hitedar tart These 
jaris mth omamcntid gronnda oinamental border, omamen 
tal corner figures (called Jtunjat), and a moro highly ornamental 
• end pieco'oT dneMd, wore at on© time tety highly prued by the 
upper middle class people of Bengal Nowthe ladies oi this 
dass go in far the moro costly fabrics of Benares. Tbo ordinary 
Ealuchai iuUdar tan is rather an ngly fabric to nsa for personal 
decoration (No 92), bnt some are very neatly made and deseno 
encouragement , No 93}. These tans are made 10 cubits 
long and 42 to 45 inches wide. The price tanes according 
to quality from Rs 10 to Rs 50. For the cheaper articles 
untwisted and til sorted raw silk u used , the number of threads 
used for the warp is also less, the weft is loosely woren the 
dyes osed ere fogitiTo, and the appearance is maintained by 
bfSTy starching, sogar being rcuM with the starch used to 
add to the gloss A cheap Bahfhar hutedar tart can bo woren 
in a week, but a Taluablo one takes three four or months wear* 
isg Sometuacs thesosuns are made without itchJds, but only 
with four AslAss or Jhopos (conventional lotns buds) at the four 
comers Such tant of the same size aro somewhat cheaper 
(Ra. 8 to Rs. 40 instead of Rs 19 to Es 50) 
fat/— itumsb (square shawls) and shawls with ornamental borders and 
comers, in imitation of Kashmir rvmaft and shawls, are occa* 
sionally made to order. Tablc.’ClDthB (No Ofalarealso turned 
out from httithd looms. The ground is of twilled pattern and 
white, the ornaments either grey or more highly coloured 
The shawls, are mode 6 cubits long end 3 cubits wide, and the 
pnceaskeAis Rb. 40 or Rs 50, there being no infenor articles 
of this class in demand The high class taru, rtanalt, shawls, 
and tablo-covora used to V» wo^en until lately by only one 
man in the district, or rather the looms taming out these could 
bare been set only by Pubraji the weaving being done 1^ 
others working under Dubraj s direction Dobraj would not 
set looms for making those high class fabrics for any one else. 
He used also to weave ot one time shawls with religious texts 
in the plate of the ground ornament, but be gave up this 
work in his old age, as tiie operation of weaving required that 
the cldlh beam should be below the navel, which is considered 
a eacrilege when one la dealing with a doth containing 
religious texts 

^rJ— Scarfs and sashes (No 94) were also woven by Dubraj to order 
The width of these is always 1 foot, and the pnee varies with 
the length, a rupee being charged for every foot of length. 
The qmility of silk-fwhica is tWiH) is the same, and there is no 
^ variation made m the price Pnbraj’s loom for weaving sashes 

has been acquired by the Rampur Boaba Sencidtui^ *School, 
and it 18 in working onler and actually in use in this acbooL 
The products _Qf Dubraj'a looms are infenor only to the heat 
P'odimts of Kashmir and Benares looms The compeption 
with Kashmir products would not affect the sale of these, asnch 
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ns locallv they areeo used lint thn r^m *°» 

gold cmbroidcrod »«ra, ihawls e\c la with Benares 

«J’B g^s A Ilmda’lady 4L wn IffL 

tan will not Ifw>V •» ®“ord_to_wear a Bonarea 


>f wasbine which Benaws goods d*o not »“? “7,““°““* 
cw, *0 thmk of roTiTinir tlio mdustri ™ 
talailk falncs, as Uio only man nLo^oi.M 
to uplift the industry is nowTeSd Tl?« ? ® 
motion of Indian Arts in for the Pro 

matter and maed some money also but 
Mtrcmely apathetic and tho scheme fJl ikI i P®n? ° 

hope of rcT^ving.ho art now 

looms Bto 81:11 m onstonce “ Dubiaj's 

,u uni dher haniuctkrd *: 

J.lk IS ch.tflj- dono m nch Jsm fsitaics .nd sl.o in ™ 

for domestic porposca The few DrofLS««Aft.»l ismi houses 

district liTO in 3^ Murshidabad, afd they come BalSr # ‘"® f ° 
r<ytat and truWoi that are exported to A^m A r l 
nMfa costs ns, 40 toRs 60 ^Fom™ «hn E.t «y,<, or 

bj Jam and JInhammadnn ladies foftheir domestic^worrln wh^JrJI,^ 
exhibit great eWI and taste nand-embtoidercd “cLnJ -nn^-Tt 
in the diatnctm shops or markets, and the fabric aec§ b^fn^uiSw/^ 

tho art need only bo mentioned hero ^ usually foreign, 

the dnys sslicn Ih °ro Pf re'SElS"2i7*omMrs '^51 dulnrt “ 

I *'"1 «n ol/M«„k.dS „K cL To 

of the Indian ilnscom a few years ago I was told the section 

.monc jomo poor women ot fethamfore m llo dlj."f^„S!dlbnd”°'' 
101 Ilasins now given nn account ot the various clnises Kit 
woven in Mnrelndabed, I will now eimply qnole IhroSIoM at ,1. 
mono^ph. I„m the other dielncU denlii/o3 tin, enbiert f 

- .a ^ „ y'®I‘<>'>«l‘lj’“™OSraphluniiebcs the foIlowiDg particulars r.™,J 
mg the Alik fabrics maonfaclorcd in that district — ^ parricuiars regard 

*•(1) A«;tf»i>iw.~'niesa stand first id pout of dsmind. TLsr .p. . 

mixture of nlk sad sreq, wotsd with oottoo thread^ Ksy are made 

oreunf TlT". 

(2) ifMJAt— Tbesssromsdeof tbo same mstenals and an used for tho ttm. 

The Wh yanri from 15 to 82 yards. The slnr * 

/«, « , blMk and onicee and the pn« yanre from Es 5 to & 85 ^ * 

(3) Srfci Khala -^mo u Aon, hit One bUck stripes oo orange ground. Tho Jentrti, 

hrniTie'p’s ‘In™ I <« 


a 12yards by J yard to 18 yards by » y^" 
made of iilk and tanar used id the Paajab as //uplnti fheadrdrftAT . j 
1. mmeridind., sold from Rs 2 to It. 4 8 cer pie« tceaa-<ire*J end 

■ ’ ’ id whiti 


•on or sv^artffc— Tlieso are made in red ana white stnpos on yellow frrn, 

f 1* J".?™”*' “■* ^ "■ifcollTu 


rhite stnpos on yellow croood 


(5) Jarda 

Siio 10 ya .j , 

thread sold at Re 1 per piece 

Eeudes these s ranety wiled swiSim red and blae checks ti oeosaionaUy aaBu/Bnlnw 

edtoorder Thor meastSre20' yards by IJ yard, and soli from Rs 25 to 

Rs 3Ci per pioce ' 

103 In Burdwan “the silk la made into pieces with embroidered edges 

and are nsed for dAulu, sartt, chadJer, naphiu, meoia (turbans) ” ® 

104 In Birbhnm “tbe products whidi generally consist of Mufts, tartt 
with pnnteJ and plain borders pieces of 10 yards and 7 yards (f-Stfnj) and* 
handkerchiefs, ore sold locally and sometimes exported to pther jarts of the 
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Province through agents. (piecee 10 yards or 7 yards) aro sold at 12 

annas to Re. 1 *8 per yard ; dhuUt with ordina^ borders at Rs C to Rs 10, tam 
atRs Stol^ 15; Imndkorchiafsat Rs. 3 to Ka G per doten. 

105. The various kinds of silk fabrics manufactured at Bankora and their 
pnees are noted below •— 


(1) Kri, or cloth for females with fettenu 

o! flower os them . ••• ••• 

(2) DAutt, or cloth lot male .. 

(3) r/uJni, Of piece# lor tneiing dresses with 

(4) Comforter . • 

(5) Bandkerctuef .. .. • • 

(6) J^ecks of sUh ... ... ... 


rri«» 

Pi a Bs a. 

10 0(0 SO 0 
10 0 ,. 12 0 

16.. 1 12 perjtrd. 

18.. 1 12 

0 I2neh 

1 Sperjard" 


106 Th« Bogra monograph gives fuller intomiation on this sabjeet — 
“The kinds olAlh fahnos monafactiired in this distnrt ire very limited. The Tantit 
vreave mostlv dhiitii sad ehadderi The other kinds ot lahnes are handkerchiefs, thaK$ 
or pieces for making coats, ehapkans, tte., sode/oiMiM 

“ihe things woven are alt plam. No ornamentation can he worked in the body of the 
fahno Only one vreaver knowa ho* to prepare ornamented borders. His name u Baul 
Tanti of hlalatiiiagur I hare teen b'"! weavo Ealkapair dAnUi The Tantis do not dje 
the fehnes, aU lahnes ue told white Soma djtufii are woven with their borders eolonied. 
But the tlueads for these borders ere generally brought from Cahnitta The Tantts do not 
know how to make fast djei 

' Of the silk fahnestweshaUfirsttakenpd/vfMi These are woven either with djed 
or with plain borders. There u practical]; oo difference in price between a dAutt with ooloar- 
*d h^ei and one with pUm wrder Oseod dlstwi are pretemd b; Hindus for w(an» 
when sitting at prayers or for worship. Hen tod widows nee dAulttt with plain borders, while 
married women nse dAutia vnth oolonred borders Nose but Hii>dns wear ftrad dAntm 
“Adhutiu generally of the following difflensiont —9} cubits long x 2} euhita 
wide The pnee variee from Re 9 to lU 12 per dAviK The thread required for each 
dAuti will be ibout 6 chitaks 

Be A. p 

“Fnce attherate of Bs Hpereeer .. 5 4 9 

Cost of eitia labour in prepuicg the thread for dAuln , . 0 9 0 


5 13 0 

Biice of a dAute ... ... . .. 11 0 0 


ilargm for the wesver 


6 3 0 


“A dAu(» can be woven this way in eight days But tha weaver will require the labour 

oi another man throughout— gaserally a member of hu family 
“This will give B tough estimate of the preOte of the weaver 

•*Chadder — This is a sheet required by men for weanag over themt or other cover 
for the upper part of the body The borders are plain This is 6 cubits Ion* x 3cubitj 
wide; price Bt 6 to Be 9” ® 

“lAdelrequiredfor niatDS«»ta,eA«|.l«ii,, eAflpa,,etc.) It u made cenerallv 6 yards 
long and 1 yard wide lint longer or shorter pieces are made on order rhs 
long will be sold at Bs HtoBs 18 aecording to the quality. ^ 

“ mndkfrehi^ Handkerchief 24 uohea square sold at 10 annas to Bo. 1 Handker- 
chiefs bigger than this are also woven *' ' 

hu . b. terlojk thu, pi™ .I.* Th.c^« of th, ,,rp .nd th. ».lt .ho. mimml 
lines inclined both to the length and breadth of the cloth This form of sheets is litiavnl tn 
b» more durable Pnee Ra 24 to Bs 28 per piece ” beueved to 

107. In Maldah “ 81 ^ tans, dhulu», Iiandkerchiefs, sheets, and piacea of coat, 
mg aw manufactuied. Fine aiik tars* and dSufiej, 15 feet by 44 to 46 inches. 
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^ ®5fe Iham for coahne sell at Ifs 20 

” “ ™‘°'. M'en 'Sil‘Tn"fengft'”'and Zf^to fS, 

san..^ la'^efl': te;i“Li?ih '^^sr^isr:fz 

ifs*”'®"* p™” P" t‘®'“ 'K>”g R« s to Es 7 

' Tha tollowinf kinds of cloth are also made of silk or of mised silt and 
cotton, the trarp berng of silk and the woof of cotton - 


‘{1) MaldaHt GaUishi Kfttar tells at 

(3) Maldsbi ndabatai 

(3J Ualdahi Belkhah Fuldar 

(4) Chskt llnjlalisr 
(o) Side 

(6 Naagfuh 
f) Fulam Sensja 

(8) Kadamfuli |l«Q^h 6 jardi) 

(9) Cbud ttra ( ditto ) 
|10) PatladSr Seraja 

(It) SarhorSoti]! 

(12) Bulbul cbuma 

(]3/ Maldahi Kitor Iliradsna 

(U) Uildaiu Eltar KllbtU 

(15) Masru Sellt at 

(16) Cbaa(<iUa 

(17) Eaabida 


Bi A Its a 


4 

Oto r 

0 

4 

0 

, 7 

0 

9 

0 1 

, 10 

8 

9 

0 » 

10 

8 

8 

0 , 9 

8 

9 

0 » 

10 

0 

10 

0 , 

, 11 

0 

14 

0 , 

, 16 

0 

10 

0 , 

IS 

0 

8 

0 , 

. 10 

0 

6 

0 , 9 

8 

9 

D , 

, 10 

0 

6 

0 , 8 

0 

6 

0 , 8 

0 


3 0,60 

10 0 11 0 
10 0 , 11 0 


la) teUahana, 
(6) Stk ar 
i«) QvnUaJ 
(d) ittfri«Aur 


108 In Rajshalu onlr matkda of a aupenor qnalily (maiid yarn being somo 
limes mixed with reded silk yam) are woTen A/b/Ad pieces (Wdai) ere well 
soitei for making durable clothes JIfalia diuUt and laru made la Rajslialii 
are nUo m requisition, chiefly in the Calcutta market 

100 1 bo Rajshahi monograph speaks of e'lattvn or tape wa«tc {/rwon) 

\jiiDg utilised at Delhi for Aomarbandj (waist bfti ds) for depbants, and for 
turbans The ehasam is exported to the North Western Pronnees and the 
Punjab as well fls to Calcutta “As regards the quantity of ehasam produced, 
continues this monograpbf ‘ la cotnpanson with silk, it iras estimated that II 
vill3<^c3 bordering oo the road of Natorc from Boaha prodoced in a year 800 
niaunds of silk and 2 000 maunds of ehasam The proportion between silk 
ar d waste is not, howerer, correctly put here More waste is no doubt made 
bj the uatiTB system of reeling, partly owing to the inferior cocoons used in the 
fomier and partly on account of rapid and careless Handling A maund of 
Hamru silk produces about 25 to 30 ecers of waste, while « maund of filature 
silk produces only 1 1 to 20 seers of waste Very little of the waste is utilised 
in th« country, the greater portion being exported to Europe In some districts 
borers of cotton sent and dhuhs are made with dyed silk obtained from tape 
waste But the total quantity so used m the whole of Bengal must be very 
iiisignifiiant Pierced cocoons on the other hand, which are also a kind of 
waste, are mostly employed m the country for the matid weaving industry 

110 Including tassar and ends weavers there are over 43 000 silk 
weavers in Bengal (tide Table A lart III) represerting about 9 000 families 
1 here 18 not a Hindu family so bumble that docs not assure to raaks a show of 
c’elis and other indigenous silks on religions festivals This demand is very 
birge and very constant , and although the mlks of one locality may get popular 
an! of another locality may get cast into oblivion, silk weavers, as a class, are 
well patronised and their earnings ore higher than those of cultivators Tha 
fact that duniig the last decade the number of silk weavers has increased from 
2' 000 to 4 1 000, IS also significant of the prosperity of the Province and the 
vitality of the Bengal silk mdustry 
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CHAPTER 


JDi«roaAL OP Silk Fadric? 

111. No uniform plan exieta for Ibo disposal of sUk fabrics m the different 
districts Individual weavers ^ing to nWiSiyijfli (monej lenders), or merchants 
or shop-keepers, carrying thoir goods m their own hands, is tho general rule 
Occasionally one ncU weaver seenrea goods from a nmnbcr of weavers i\ho 
look np to him as a sort of patnarch, and di«po«03 of large quantities to nch 
merchants A Borbamporo merchant gets a requisition for 2 OOO picoss of 
corah, for instance, from Calcutta or Bombay. Ho sends for Joyknsto Jfondal 
of Mirzaour and Batakristo Ranu of Islampur, and ha gives them advances and 
they ent« into contract with him They have great in&aencowitK their fellow 
caste-men, and they secure the pieces in a short time without much trouble If 
the merchants have to deal with small weavers, they would lose a conaideraWo 
portion of tho advances they might mako to them ilissnchand Baba and 
Kbetu Babu of Baluchar, who sreooth silk merchants and makajons, buy up 
largo quantities of silks from weavers direct 

112 The following account regarding the disposal of silk is given in the 
Howrah monograph 

‘Silk has no regulai market in Ihii dittncl. asoosjkdoth » worenhne It u taken 
to ii4tt or (aus. and eometunea to Qhatal and Calcutta for 
sale. ^0 prodaoo in thana JagatbaUsbpur u tatcl to be 
V^kon moatl; to rvufuta m tbana kembsana^ote m Iba di<tnet o( lloo^bly and u told to 
the dealers of it at place 8 Ik is alto aold lo the peraoss who trade in silk and who give 
toall adTa&tes to the colhvaUin of molbenj oometiom coooons are sell in {daenia 
the ne ghboonog distr «t of Uidnapore where tUre are nlk filatures The value of 
indigenous edk trade la thu dutn« may be rongUy estimated at Bs. IS 600 duing 
the year 

113 The following information is furnished 
itessUy by the Hooghly report on the trade m silk yarns 

end silk fabrics — 

“ J.hs Xantu ose the followiogmatenabin the manufacture of dress-pieces, ate *— 

(1) Khaj/t Jflyo rriAein fnlk of eupenor quality) Pnoe from Bs 11 lo Es 13 
pet seer of 70 tolahs, purchased etlher direct from the Chao Kaibartas of 
Ebas Bar (a Obatal or from bunuiab middlemen, who purchase from the Chast 
Eaihaitas 

(3) 8 dd/ta from Re 1 to Bs. 1-4 per seer less than above 

“They employ Uhouieca (ae clesoiuc the thread at the rate of Ee 1 for each seer of 
good thread tonied out It is said to take from fov to seven days for a man to torn out 
one sees The ttuead when seady u called BonnA rtiAom 

After pnichMing the silk they clean it by the proceas called p\ rdn , they take the 
thread from the spindle and gather it on to a Ulat or reel About one to two ch take weight 
of Bilk IS lost m this process. The weste silk (/’As/ti or A»cAar)oa being removed Is said to 
have been formerly BOtd at from 8 to iO annaa pet seer there is no sale now Tbs thread 
u then made into 6<iJa or reels 

“ Bes dea tho weavers there are a few fanulies of Tanhs atUdarsipui KaJagachio, 
andSudangaoji who deal in silk thread- They purchase the raw s Ik from hTdiiapore 

‘ The thread la sold by the Tantis in Calcutta at a profit of one nod a half to two and a 
half annas per eeer to An^aese dealers 

‘The trade IS however, inconsiderable 

“A k nd of Bilk thread called poAwsn or twisted thread was spun formerly, hut has gone 
out ot rogoe 

' The looms used are the same as thoee which are used in turaing out cotton pieces, 
and the prooees of weaving is Mnulor Ik is needless Eierefoce to go mto details on 
these points 

* All the Eilk fahnee manafaotured are exported. * 

111 Burdwan silk^ are sold preferably to dealers of native firms, who 
T, . come round, as they give the Lest prices — Eta 8 or 

Ra 9 for apiece of 9anzif Bilk 10 cubits long, and 
Ra 7 or B.8 8 for n piece of {asar «lk 10 oubits long In some cases the 
jnrt^a;ans advance the mone^ to theweaveia to buy yam from tho dealers, and 
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5^ the., 

dealing with the merchants Ver/few felf preference for 

-le, thocgh a do and by - ^BnrdS t 

"1“ “ '“i 'kill a «mau porhm^r Enro™'*™ ‘'“”® ‘’"P^i’afSly? 

"“ aL\“™ m7.b“f ,'“7 “‘ 

are,a.dtoben.o«!.;t"g.. ™“ 

accoi,7_*'°'‘ ^ tars the foBowteg 

“All the eat fabnea mafiafac‘ared m tine . i i. 

forSe'^P oMsamed No espoHs 

.iffli People aho come to their booMe end piw^wn iKa ^ Protftble onsteSers 

diitnrt la not enffio ent to inpplr local demand**^ “ •'^cles The produce of thu 

from Calcutta nr UwhidahSLd they findlrDaSaw® ft® *31- fftbnca 

of a lar^ rtoek in the iatnct to choow from KWa ^a « the Want 

“PPjj 5“ *5’’ *" 

Jnffio£&ngaehi,nearBosLa Hebarefrotr^^ ^ “ OoW 

»«» ".pa w, ta, 

been'^J^' ate™, la. 

There a em^ lUl demand for doth* iDi[^ of maed e Ik anT mST 

internal trade m ailk. Silk goods are nerer eold at the local Mt* or ^eno^.A 1 m “® 

are one or two shops m EngLsh Bear town, where aJk faince are *Jd"°T^ 

Benam firms who hare estabhshmenta m Ualdah for bunoc ulki a™ 1 ).a.« PMcipal 

Das, Eaghimatli Das and Messrs. Saligram JagenmTthDM ^ ^ ^'"^a 

120 Table Q at the end of this Port gives some idea of the t 

Bengal silks to the North Western Pronnees ^d Oudb, the Ponjab the S,^l 
Provinces, ^jputana, Smd and other parts of India , by rad, oier 10 Sof 
rupees’ worth being exported in 1896 97 and over 20 lakhs Of ran^a’ * 

1897 9S F^m labl/E .t mU be .te Men .he. 7896.97 ?““ m 
of rupees worth of Bengal manufactured silk was exported to foreicm coLll*^ 
and in 1897 98 about 9 lakhs of rupees’ worth This does not Sj^sent^^} 
the export of manufactured silk from the eilL districts of Benp^il vt 

R It will be seen that Calcutta received oyer 19 lakhs of Bnpees wort^of J 
factured silk m ISDfa 97 and in 1897 98 ueariy 16 lakhs of^ranees^ 
rad The 11^ lakhs and 9 lakhs of ropees’ worth of silk eiport^ionr Cfalcutt^ 
to foreim countries during those two years must be included in the 19 lath 
and lefakhs respectively, but Calcutta receives sdfca from Midnapore and Shw 
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districts by roads, canals, and nvors, t»hich ate not included in ilie 19 lakhs 
and 16 lakhs T hen there is some inter^istnct transaction also in Bengal, 
■which 13 not included m the above fignroa, nor the local consumption in the 
Bilk districts themselves The export of manufactured adk from the silk 
districts of Bengal by rail to Calculla and to up country is represented by 
about 33 lakhs of rupees, and the total exports, including inter-distnct and boat 
traffic, probably by about 40 lakhs of ropocs To this if we add what is 
consumed locally m the silk districts, the total product of Bengal eilk looms, 
must be estimated at, at least, 60 lakhs of rupees, i< , at perhaps a higher 
figure than the product of raw silk which is exported to foreign countnes 
The raw silk exported by rail to up-country is worth about 15 lakhs of rupees 
per annum, and 3,000 maunds of Bengal raw silk exported by steamer to 
Bombay, Madras, and Burma (pi4« Table G) are worth another 15 lakhs of 
Tupeea These 30 lakha of rupees’ worth of Bengal silk is woven into fabrics 
outside Bengal, in other Provinces of India. The value of this sill would 
coma to over SO lakhs of rupees Thus out of the silk spun in Bengal, the 
ludiafl Bilk weaving industry benefits to the extent of over a crore of rupees 
per annum, while tne foreign trade in Bengal raw silk brings to the country 
another 50 l akh s of rupees per annum Tables H and J go further to confirm 
these Btatements 

121 Leaving out of question the broad channels into which Bengal silks 
find their way, we have already seen how each distnct disposes of its products 
The information supplied on this point in most of the district monographs is 
very meagre and unreliable That 27,000 weavers (ctde Tablo A) are easily 
able to produce SO lakhs of rupees* worth of silk can be seen from a little 
calculation Of the cO lakhs of rupees, about 12^ lakhs represent the wages 
of the weavers, locluduie the profits of the middlemen, and tne rest the cost of 
materials The 12^ lakhs divided among 27,000 individuals give about Bs 46 
per annum to each individual, or Rs 184 per family, te, sboai Ks lo per 
month per family As the profits of the middlemen, including money lenders, 
are included in thia calculat on, the monthly waces estimated per family cannot 
be considered too high, and this estimate is, in fact, in accord with the eiate- 
menta in the distnct monographs regarding earnings of w^avera. From another 
point of new we can substantiate this estimate The Bs. 60,00,000 worth 
of silk fabnes represents about 4,800 maunda {ixHe Tables Q and R ), and as in 
bleaching and UQwindmg raw sHk loses a fourth of its weight, the 4,800 
maunds of silk fabnes are equivalent to over 6 000 maunds of raw silk, inclnd 
ixig matkd, iasar, and mdt silks To this add the 3,000 maunds of raw and 
waste silks expended to the other Provinces by nver, and another 3,000 maunds 
exported by steamer This brings us to the total of about 12,000 maunds of 
raw and waste silk, as the quantity of indigenous silk utilized in Indian looms, 
•which IS equivalent to about 480 000 Aifos Now fiJ Rondot m his etatiBtical 
work entitled L^Jndutirte de la tote e* IVance (1894) gives 475 000 Liloa of 
mulberry Bilk (indigenous) and 20 000 kilos of waste (indigenous) aa the quan 
titles consumed m Indian looms Allowing 15,000 kiloa as the total produce 
of raw and waste silk in the ether Provinces, •we get 460 000 kilos of Bengal 
Bilk Consumed in Indian looms vts , the same quantity we have calculated out 
Thus, while the estimate of oO lakhs of rupe^ worth of manufactured silk is 
borno out by the figures in the Administration Hepoit, and m the Cei^us 
iieportof 1891 and the figures supplied by II Rondot, the distnct monographs 
supply httle clue as to where these 60 lakhs of rupees wor^h of silk are worm 
It IB possible, no doubt, to m Jio an imaginary allotment of this amount accord 
^ mg to the number of weavera m the different districts, but the result of such 
allotment would not be accurate by any means As most of the district 
monographs give no real due for tracing the total produce in different centres 
the only feasible wny, however of doing this is to maae the allotment, as 
suggested The census fag Jres of 1891, where positive, are, on the whole, 
reliable Silk weavers wl 0 are mainly cultivators or members of o her trade 
or profession have no deal t been retamed as cultivators &c So that there 
were probably about 30,000 silk weuvcis in Bengal in 1891 instead of 27 000 
and the number seems to have materiallj augmented during the last ten years, 
as the condition of the silk industry siace 1889 has been steadily improvuic 
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locality 


Ncnjlx>r of 
»p*fmtt«)rd f , 
io« to Ceiuat ' nTi 
of woToa. 

1S9I 



■n tho c™» E""» ■" Ito Admm,.tr.t,o„ Iloport tii d,.t,„ct on n.lo ,„ ii, ’ 
aboTo table in a cooTcntional form l-iirurcs wilb aiofrin !.««« 

denote chiefly mulberry silk indiutrj.fiCTiroa with no lines unrf 

.,It^nd.,.:y oiclo.^, ./dVf^r "I?. d.S Ifnt 'JX'S 

denote cither ftiwer or mJi (chicrfy fiasar) eilk jndustrv In othor i 

23 000 pemon, nro mplojcll ,{lk „J.„s Z" 1 500 noZ„o .n -.,1“* 
wcaTine, and abont 1 800 pcrsnnf in tmii weaTinp and tho rcsDcctivn vnl 
ol II 0 thtco cWjM ot fabnra may bo pul down, u? round Cguro8,’^t 43 hl]T 
4 lakhs and 3 InUis of ropccs, p, r annum Tho Uonsus of lOOI mTCS us o sUl 
more hopefal new of tho situation ^ “ ®‘‘'‘ 

123 lhat tho ubovicslimatodilfOT entirely from Iho cslimntes uunuallu 
furouhid by distnet officer, nay ,a Ifced from only one .nstanee AtS 
-I lakhs of rupees worth of silk fubnes, which I cslimato as the annual 
inoducUon ol Mursliidabad, Ibo distnet officer’s mtimato is onlv 24 S. 

1 lie district monograph on this point has tho following remarks ~ * 

‘ No slfituties sropubluhol, but fron wW I haw leea aMo to learn I fhiiik thnt »».« 
innuU ralue probnlly d«* not Hs 260000 Tho d «tr ct ado,oVtr.t on reVort 

Of lost y«ir mifntioo* It rsiporo alone eg hanog turned ont C 052 p ecus of clnth x-olmmS A 
Us 45 m the a, aga.o.t r 80^ p eoe. T.Iued at Us. 47 465^, “1" 
fiutut cal Roporfer of llay 187iJ e#t mates th« anaaal ralue at Es 6 00 0(0 bnt (bera t< 
no doubt there luu been a large decrease ’ ** 
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124 Such atalcmcnta being based on vogue guceses of police officers 
cannot be robed upon jn the same irav as <bo deductions from census figures 
and figures supplied by Railway ana Steamer CoinpaBics can be relied upon 
Lei us SCO 'wnol finantitics ot adk tound iWvt way to ( alcatta and to up 
country in 1896 97 and 1897 93, ns fares can bo gaflicrod from Steamer and 
Railway Companies’ rotams embodied in the ^dmioistratioo Jleport for 
1697 98 (m* pages 203—210}— 
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Silk picoe*goods brought down to Calcntta by 
nftn 

Silk piece-goods brought down to ColmitU by ml 

1 300 

1983 

2 92 200 

19,36 312 1 

n>6 

[ 1,636 

7,03,676 

15,86,970 

Total to Calcutta 

2 2«8 

22 28i'12 

Kg 

22,95 552 

Add tilk pieoe goods exported ^ raO from 
BiDgu to borth 'Western ftonufes and 
Oadh, Bonjab, Oeotnl I ronncee etc , ex 
eluiive of v,hat is exported from Calcutta 
(whidi may be Msenrd to be net wdi 
^nous) 

tS6 

1 

4*3364 

i 

1 369 

13,26,120 

Total quantity of Geagol <dk armruuted to be < 
exported. ^ 

S7T< 1 

froi er6| 

3711 

36,21 C*3 


125 To the above might also bo added Bomu of the 5lo mauods, valued 
atRs 5,58,950, exported by radio 189C 97, and of 768 ttBondfl, valued at 
Rs 6,94 840, exported by rad m 1897 03 from Calcatta to up country The 
table iQ pa^o 2i0of the Admuustiation Report does not mention that themanu 
factarcdBiJk so exported by rad to np^untry from Qileutta la indigenous, 
but il aecma \t u indigenous a\k tbal ja mcani As^niaicg, bowover, as I have 
assumed in tbe above table, that it is all foreign silk that goes from Calcutta 
to the North Western Provinces and Oudfa, Punjab, etc , and not taking into 
account BUT other route of transit to Calcutta and up-conntry (though there are 
such routes}, not taking into account any intcjr distnct trade and any local 
consumption, tre have to account for over 3C lakis of rupees worth of ailfc 
in 1897 93 As Murshidabad, according to Ibo Census figures (Table A), 
contains about half tbe number of silk weavers thcro aro in Ben^, half the 
above quantity must have been derived from this distnct That'’ gives us at 
least Ihlakbs Table J confirms tlus esbmate os 4,135 maunds of eilk piece 
goods exported from Bengal are worth nearly 50 Jakhs of Rupees ^ 

, , It Will be Been that we have underestimated the production 

or ^ nnn preceding paragraph, putting it down at 

Es 36,00,000 I have known weaver* catij lag bandies of silks with them by 
rail to Calcutta for sale before iho Pujas ho account is taken of soch 
persona! loggage of passengers, and 1 know a large quantity of silk fabrics 
produced m ilurahidabad fiud their way to Calcutta os ‘reEway parcel’ or 
‘personal luggage ’ If to this weadd the lnte^dlst^ct trade and local comimip- 
tion, we caimot be far wrong lu putting the total production at 50 InVh., The 
year 1890 97 bemg the lamma year, there waa a very oousiderahle faUing off m 
the silk trade of Bengal with the other provinces of India, and tbs is the 
reason for choosing the higher figure of the above table (Rs 36 SI, C7S) instead 
of the lower figure (Rs. 27>0l,876)aa the meaeutefor tbe existing state of the 
Bdk weaving industry of Bengal The importance of the silk weavinglindustry 
of llurshidsted and some ofeer distncts has tlierefore been vastly under 
estimated, I am of opmum that neitiiet G fekhs nor 24 I&khs of rupees 
represents by any means the pteseat product of the Murah-dabad looms but, 
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as shown m tho lablo gircn higher up, J beliere Murahidabad produces 
more than 20 lalhs of rupees’ worth of aUk fabrics annually, and thoagh the 
ex^rt trade in corahs has diminished of kt© years, from personal observation 
and enquiry 1 have ascertained that tho silk weaving industry of Morshidsbad 
« looking up again, and there ha>o been improveraenta m new and important 
directions within tlio last fifteen years There is a larger internal trade now in 
Bupenor fabiics, speciall) in tho Jaogipor circle than there has been for many 
years past, and this may id fact bo looked upon as an index of tho general 
prospciitj of this Province Tho use of silk fabrics is considered oven m 
Luropo as a sure index of national prosperity, and tho nse and fall of tho eilk 
trade is looked upon m the lig! t of a aocm and political barometer Tho faimno 
of IS^C-Or affected tho use of silk fabrics most materially, but the prospenty 
that followed in tho next year at one© brought niUi it renewed use of silk goods 
It should bo aI«o noted bero that from personal enquiry from native merchants 
of Berhaniporo I have ascertained that if it had not been for the PJagno, the 
trade both in Bengal ran sJk and manufactured suk would have augmented 
far more rapidly within recent years The decrease of trade with foreign 
countnes has brought with it an increase of trsdo with the other provinces cf 
India, and the general condition of the nlk indostiyis, on the whole, more 
bopcfnl than it been tor many yean past, and tins fact is very clearly 
brought oat by the census of IflOl 

127. Referring to Table E, il will be Been that tho countries to which 
Bengal Bilk fabnea are exported are — (1) the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland (2) France, (3) Germany, (4) Austto-Ilangana, (5)21auiibat,{6) 
Uauntioa, (7) South America (S) tho united State*, (9) Aden, (10) Arabia, 
ni) Ceylon, (U) China, (13) Persia, (l-l) tho btnuts Scttleroenfs, (15) Turkey 
»i Asm, (lb) Australia, and come offer countries The principal exporting 
agents are —Messrs I yall, Marsbsll A. Co , Uessrs Anderson, TvnghtACo, 
3Ic*srv. Balker, Goward A Co, Messrs Goorgo Henderson & Co, Messrs 
Graham A Co, Messrs Irene Brea A Co, Messrs Balmer, Lawno A Co, 
^lessrs. Blackwood, Blackwood A Co. Utssrs Buskin A Co, Messrs A 
Ashmn A Co Mewrs, B L Sen A Co, Messrs D C Roouitte A Co, 
Mcsts Shaw, WalUco a Co , Messrs Kcttlewcll, liullen A Co , Me'sis Tellery 
A Co , all of Calcutta 

12S 1 ho pnucipal local tnerchanta who bur for tho latam markets are 

the Bengal fill Company, Messrs Louis Pajen A Co , 3fr 31 Fergusson and 
Babu Shashi Bhuahan Chowdhury of Beriiaropore, and Babu Rodha Shjam 
Gam of Gbatal (Midooporo) 

129 The cosllieat Bilk fabrics arc used xa Bengal Some cosllv fabrics are 

exported to Aisam also, but the quantity is jnsignificont The fabrics used in 
Bengal are— ism, dhutu, jors, Salacitr haUdar jam, goanmecet, 

hduidi goods rekhts, efdrkhdnat, tear/s, thanb, and plam and bordered hand 
kerchim Individual weavers may be seen hawking them about m towns 
like Betbampore, Rajshohi, MalJahy and Midnapore, and sometimes carrying 
bundles of « L cloths down to Calcutta as personal Joggage by tram Many 
such weavers come to Calcutta before tho Puja time, m September and Octo- 
ber when there i 5 always a brisk sale of silk tans in tho (Meutta market 
To Europe, corahs, printed handkerchiefs, and gown pieces, also taaars and 
haftas I/osar mixed with cotton) are exported Po Rangoon are exported 
ojiutiianiandkercliiefs and ianisa To the North Western Provinces and ^e 
Punjab arc sent maiichars or cAurts made out of maihas and corahs To 
Arabia ate exported dhara, ehauiaras, and natras ChtUs go to most parts 
of India aUo coraha for printing Malka Mulu and sans (plain and check) 
go to all parts of India where there are Mabrattas 

CHAPTER XI 

The Native Looji Ikdostbt — its ihddsteiai, posmojr 

130 Enouali has teen «.iJ in Iho brf chapter to demon.frate the jmport 

1>W4 

aoJiUgcowmg importacce 1 here » m » Hooghly/Nad.ii. Howrah 
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15ardw{.n, and nujahabi In Midnapote the indus'rr is fairlj citcnwre, but 
it IS ID a stroggling condilioOi and tlie presence oI a few enterpnau g JHaneon 
and other up*c juntry traders may alter tbo state of the loom inJtutry, which 
« at present for loo much m the liandsof a fcwnchmen, spoaally if the 
cocoon rearing industry of Jlidnapore can be lared b} tho Pasteur system 

131. Tho belief, howcTcr, that tho Foolish occupation of this country has 
been detiimental to tho intcrc't of arts and indostncs u so mdrsptcad, ttiat a 
discussion of this question, so far as tho silk weaving induslij is concerned, 
may not ho out of place 

1S2 Tho silk industry, lilco tlio jntc, or tho tea, or the indigo indaitnes, 
was dctclopcd from msigniiicant proportions bj means of Pntiih capital and 
enterprise, and although this inuastr} has hold a lower position during the 
latter half of this century than it did during tho earlier half, it is in a far 
belter position now tl^an it was in the eighteenth century, and in a hotter poai 
tion still than it was in pre*llnti»h tioM^ Tl'O “Reports and I/rttcra coti 
cemiDg tho Company’s affairs in Bengal, ICCl to 1CS5,” puhlisbcd by 
Mr 0 R Wilson, gives a Inril’s-cyo view of the commodities obtainable m 
Cosaimbazor, hlnrahioabad, Ilooghly, Patna, and llalasorc, i-r , in tho principal 
marts of Bengal, Bchar, and OrSsa, in those days. Silk was qnito a seconclarr 
article of trade m Bengal in those days in Cossimbasar and Mnnhidabad 
It was recognised os an artielo of some importance in Patna In Onasa end 
Boc^h!} it did not seem to have boon known as an article of trade ith 
rogard to Cossimbatar, tlio reports say — 

“Th« comraoditit* eti rendibl* la this plif* »r* iJrtr sod gold. 

Other eommodjtie* ara vraditls hrw, bat not In grral qosnfit o, rse«pt tiatk or lt»" 
Cunwod U« pT«cJvaW« t«t* *« tvlk t«/fitM* long and short women « docU of sTk about 
14 tcitt/i long and savwal eerti of ilnp<dalnlb and prdlea” 

133 ^ith regard to Mortludabad sdk fabrics, the 'Reports’ have the 
following note — 

At Uunhidabad abore throe letraoa from Cowiebaxar there are made eereral nrit of 
a her and gold girdlee from 10 rupeet to (>0 rapeee each, fn>m 9 to 13 runeea 

per puoe, but noce of tbo<e goods are eeer to bee or good u tbcee that coao tnna Persia.' 

134 In connection with tho description about Potna and Benares mer 
cl»ndi 80 wc have the following references to silk — 

* Eogtieh doth sold by the 1 torb yard, which >• atrot } more (baa the Fochih 
yard, so are ht/fo/ic/asd all other tbioge mcasor bit et rsltaea- T n may bay in (he berir 
anything by Vhe yard, reodins mack by retail Alt iDaQi)i;r a! Qairatt, Utcaca, JehAunpore 
etc^ commMiues an to bo had here as g Id eaebes, nroey prdlee, tlatohee nmerrys tt — 
sU sold by we ght the 11 msce tola, and nsually about lla. 1 15 to Its Slptr tola. 

At Benares 12 course from rattana and Lachora. 15, (beres white cloth filt for Fers a to 
be had called Umbertees aod C moomf^ from Ce 1*8 to B« 3 per piece ib which romreo- 
di*ies are inTieted by Annenisn and htn^ull merchants ai lesst ten h lodred thousand ruporS 
per annum transported by laad to 8urat asd tbence by shipp og to Persia. Oood prufts 
are made oi them from thence to Surat There aro better lajfatiet made at Pattsna tl sn 
Cose mbazsr, wb ch are told from *> to 10 tnnas the long yard, but no great quantities, but 
if followed a good quantitie night be procured 

135 Bernier, tho celebrated traveller of the Sovenfeenth Century, no 
doubt, speaks in most glowing terms of tho silk os of other industnos of Bensal 
during that Century, but the number of workmen employed in tie pnnapal 
eilk fflctory of Bengal is mentioned by him to be “botcb or eight hundred’ 
only, while a good man) factories at tho present time employ nt least t\nce 
this number The passage refemng to the silk mdustry may be quoted here 
in full — 

In regard to Tsluable commodit rs of a nature to attract foreign oerchanfa, I am 
acqnamted wrtb no touBtry where so great a Tartety is found Bendea the sugar 1 hare 
spoken of and which may be placed in the hat of Toloable commodities (here is in Bengal 
such a qusntjty of cotton and iilks, that the k ngdom may be cnllcd the common storehouse 
1 r those two kinds of merchandise Hot of llinduataa or the Ltapaeof lie threat Mogol only 
hut of all the ne ghbour ng kingdoms, and eeen of Europe I hare been sometimes amazed 
at the quantity of cotton cl tha of ereiy eort, fine and coarse wh te and colo red wh ch 
p® V export to different placea, eBpeoally to Japan and E n pe- The 

English the Bortugnese and the natire merMianta deal also in these arti les to a cor»i 
derahle extent The same may be aa d the ulks and tha silk stuffs of all sorts It is not 
pcss lie to MnceiTe the quantity drawn vtmjnx from Bengal for the supply of the whole of 
Empire a« far as lihore and Cund, and generally of all tho«o fore gn nations to 
which (he cotton cloths are sent. The olka tie not certainly so fine as those of Persia, Syria, 
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fiajd, and Barat, but tbeu ara nF = a 1 

f "i ' »di.pnUll. 

into moat beautiful atuffs The T>ni«k u with care, they miffht be maimfoAf,.* j 

cl cTuSyf “l&°t t 1 ».MIe 

Persia I‘ ™ poorer than the Bem^ adl trade 'md"*],*' i“'^ ‘taJo of 

Bengd m which sUks conrearable to Peraim silt w ‘ 
quantity was that of Patna The obtaoeii m any 

( ImM,, printed handkerchief,, phtlZh^i^ „F Cossimbara-i 

indnatiy had to be improved anVdeVdonSfol t’’ J'™ 5 S"* ‘ko 

fabnes assumed any importance And ^ wf find* these and other silk 

“well ,k*d in sit” sSt out IromSiXnTJS “ “ I™ “ 

forward for a whole century the Comnftn^ * ^ ^ this time 

Mtend sencullura m all de^menls, nS^iy 

eiportahon rea*rf*50o'W'“«‘3l‘^Mds''»1iXtta quS “““"al 

?:re: ™ »“ ‘^o'ei;^:; 


0! raw silk 
„ waste 

„ silk piece goods, 1 160 833 yarde about 


727,651 lbs 
l.lfo754 lbs 
854,092 yard*, 


the total representing about 2,000 000 pounds, or about four times the .u„. r 
quantity exported between 177610 1765 Then we must takeTnto'™ 5 ^ 
ation the faeihties now afforded by railway and steamer coiJSmcaS" 
Bengal eilk (raw and manufactured) bein/exDorted to thp otUy f! a “ 
India Tables H and J show that mnihTrlw qorDtitieV of «w 
factnred silk mwn in Bengal are used m liid?a, thali wba! are 
there is no evidence to show that any considerable quantities of BeS „lk 
wore used in other parts or India m olden times, tJough Benares ani Agra 
did use somo, and there was some export even to Lahore and Cabnl ® 

138 The Company developed the ailk weaving industry bv cstaHtaJivn™ 
three weavmg faclones— one at Cossimbarar, one at Jlalda.^nd the thnd^r 

‘“'‘’‘'oo'""''!. I"' from the country reeled or Putoov 
Bilk All filature silk was exported row ” {Cmfiegan, pa}, 14 ) x^uFney 

139 To what droportions the ejk weaving industry developed under the 
fostenng care of the East India Company is not known But from what 
Geoghegan eays in the matter, it seems the industry attained to a erentfl 
prosperity than now in Maldah, but that the llurshidabad silk mdustryls m o 
more flouriahing condition now than it was in the days of the E^ Jnd a 
Company As all that Geoghegan says on the subject of siJfc roanufactnia 
18 Tirtnally contained in a single paragraph, it can be easily quoted here in 
txfenao — 

•‘As to the extent of silk manofsetnre, I !»▼« not been able to obtain muoh inform, 
hon We ha»e eeen that the Company isanufactiired eilk etnffs at three of ita Residen™** 
but from wrantiy wonnd e Ik The etufls seem to have been cbefly undjed nieoe-irn^* 
known as coraAi and bandatinai There was doubtless a good deal of iili made for^o * 
consumption also but I have not found any figures to show either the exports or the <at° I 
prodootion for the period of the Company • trade Buchanan giyee an elaborate amyn* » 
of the silk manufacture in llaldah and the neighbourhood The oloths made were t 
all mixed, tne warp bemg silk and the woof cotton The warp was generally dinJ^°*' 
atnpes the woof being of one colour Tbe patterns did not display much 
were eaid to be about 11,000 looms in this region, but not one-half of them constant 
employed Buchanan estimates the value of the atu& exported annually to the westwa^ 
to Mnrshidabad aud Calcutta, at not leee than lO lakl» annually The indostiy still 
about hlaldah and Engli^ Bazar, bnt in a laognsaluiig condition The aspect of the 
of Old klatdah is that of the dreaneet decay llr :^weil, writing m 1769, menhnn. 


the markete of ‘Bussora Alooha, Jedda, fego Aebeen, and Ualacca. iVom 

by Mr 8knne (to whom I am indebted for the referenw), it ,g ^ 

ler the cltoha were all of silk. (Otoghegan, page 24, paragraph 26 and 


note”) 
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140 Witk regard to Moldah alao, it is not quite clear whether it is not the 
Earopean side of the industry only that luis decayed of late years That the 
aatiye sflk reeling indust^, also mulberry growing and coconn reanag indus 
tnes have been steadily impronng of lato years, I hare personally renfied and 
I hare also ascertained from native silk merchants of Maldah that they are 
exporting more silk fcbncs from Maldah now than they ever did before 
Mr ilorey of Baroghana Factory wrote to me a few j ears ago that he noticed 
extension of mulberry cultivation all oror Maldah Discussing this question 
widi Mr Batabyal, at that time Collector of Maldah, who had sent in a retnrn 
showing shorter area for mulberry than m prenons years, I saw that the 
general hut erroneous impression that the silk mdustiy was gradually dying 
out was tho mam reason for peasimisbc reports and retoms being submitted 
regarding acreage under mulberry and onttoro of sOk. Mr. Liotard lu the 
“Memorandum on Silk ialndia(1883y’ makes certain remarks, which represent 
the true position of the Maldah silk industry at the present time, and, 1 may 
add, the progress on tho native aide of the indnstry since 1883 has been contin 
nous “ The native aide of the indnstty, on the contrary,” says Mr Liotard 
following a report by Mr R Poreh, Collector of Malda, “is prospenng in its 
agncnltuTol aspects, and as regards the easy pioSta made ky the natives, the 
mulberry silk industry must be considered as brisk, prosperous, and flonnshing 
The greater portion of the cocoons reared m the district is cither bought by 
native nianufactnrera or are reeled by the rearers themselves, who most of them 
hare one or two reels the silk reeled by the natives and called kharvjni is 
partly bor^ht by alk-pieoa mannfactnxeis of Bombay, Benares, Delhi, Mirzapur, 
etc , and partly is used in home maonfaetnre of eorahtf snotn, and other kinds 
of cloth These cloths are mostly exported to Calcutta, Bombay, Madias, 
Nagpore Allahabad, Benares, and Delhi (the largest exports being to Calcutta 
and Bombayl, and partly worn in the district ” 

141 f rom a stud; of Table A it xnll appear that tho native nde of the 
industry has a tendency to revive when the Earopean side of the indortiy decays 
Bat there ts a Lmit to this, as will be explained later on The revival of toe 
sQk weaving industry can be partly explained by the difficulty cocoon rearers 
are now expeneociog m obtainiog good prices from European factories The 
enhanced prodnction of cocoons has tbns resulted chiefly in an impetus 
being given to tbe native reeUog and weaving industries 

142 Tbe notion that the silk indnstry of Bengal is dying oat is ao deep* 
rooted that an official request from the Collector of Mnrshidabad to the lat'* 
Maharani Somomoyi of Caasimbazar to devote the Rs 20,000 which she had 
promised m the year of her late Imperial Majesty’s Jubilee (1887J to tbe found 
ing of a ailk weaving school eUnted the reply that the Maharani considered that 
the Bilk mdustry of Murshidabad had declined to such an extent that there was 
no hope of reviving the industry and that therefore she was not willing to found 
a sHk weaving school The establishment of a ailk weavingscboolin Murshidabad 
was defimtely recommended in the report submitted by Mr £ W Collin c s , 
on the Arts and lodustnes of Bengal after a pewonal enquiry into the condiiion 
of all the importsnt industries of Bengul That the utk manofactunug indnstry 
of Bengal can be developed to eomething sUB better by systematic training and 
by proper oreanisation can be inferred from tbe fact of the rccect development 
of the Bombay silk mannfactunng industry, though rt depends for its raw pro 
duct on Bengal and China British interest lies entirely in the direction of 
developing the silk mdnstries of Bengal, aod Mr Collin’s suggestion is warranted 
not only by the actual vitalitv of the silk industry of Bengal, but also by the 
decaying vitali^ of the British silk mnnufactunng industry, which is failing m 
competition with France Italy, Switzerland Germany, and even with Japan 
The vitality of the Bengal industry is worth preserving and fostering m the 
interest even of the Bntisb ailk xndnstiy 

143 Much as has been said of the decay of Bengal silk, it is doubtful if it 
has ever enjoyed such a healthy vitality in tunes past as it is now enjoying We 
are on tho threshold of the Pasteur system of soncultnre being accepted by the 
peasantry of Bengal as the solution of thmr chief difficulty , we have traders from 
all tbe provinces of India commg to Bongal in increasing numbers bath for silk 
piece-goods and.for raw silk and this row silk is utilised in the other provinces 
for manufacture of sOk fabrics Even the European side of the industry has 
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144 ■■Concurrently mth the dil™ m the raw 'f,™ 9 

tard, “a considerable increase la aDparent in tI>A V Bays Mr Lio- 
piece goods, thus — PP Q the exports of waste silk and 


OSoial years 

1 Waste Bilk 

1 Piece-goods 

Goods of siU 
m xed with 
other ma 
tenals 

Total value 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1870-71 1 

1872 73 

1876 77 J 

1879-80 

1S81 82 

18S2 83 

1 Be 

Figures not 
available 
6,30,4‘’6 
8,34 213 
10,04 361 

Its 

/ 15,03 176 ) 
18 60,2481 
(2226,985 

21 78 937 
20,67 722 

25 19 997 

Bs 

Fjgaresnot f 
available ) 
9,326 
1,04 738 
1,65 282 
2,43 690 

lls 

15 03 176 

18 60,248 

22 36 311 
28,14 151 
30,47,217 
37,68 248 


These figures, coupled with those of raw sdt lead ♦!,» .t » 

tie Indian ailk production after laUiog liU 1870—81) began m thirt vir*^fa 
asamManewupectcharactensed by an increasing ttado^m wmIomi/SLI! 
soods, and goods of silk nured with other materials ®Tho export of pieM’/oX 
lioweyer, has fallen oft of recent years ^ goods, 

s' ?i“ “i* prosperous indiislty that bas to be 

mourned, but only a comparatiro decay in tbe export of silk mece-poed* sTnc» 
the prospenty of 1887 88 (ri* Table Ctand it is a piospcmy m the esMrt 

looked back upon But other prorinces tsilhin the last 12 years haye brej 
latag mote raw and mauntactured silb from Bengal thin they eyer did 
before, and the oempamliredeesy since 1887 88 in the export of manntne- 
tmd Bilk from Bengal is therefore less than a study of the fiimres in table 0 

alone ■would -wamlnt one to suppose Because dnnng a penol of 200 years of 
British transactions in Bengal silk fabrics tLero was a boom for 20 years 
within recent times, it should not be inferred at once that the industry has 
hopelessly decayed The memory of this boom in tbe export trade in silk is 
no doubt full of regrets to living men who saw it ancf tvho hayo been also 
watching the decline for the last 15 years, but looked upon in a proper per 
spective the 20 years boom, in one branch of the industry, would appear as a 
mere passing event which all trades may be expected to pass through 
these 20 years, the silk manufacturing industry of Bengal has never enjoyed 
such a prosperous period as it enjoys now, and tbo prosperity is sha!^ 
chiefly by those districts which have tbe largest number of silk weavers in 
them, with the solo exception of Midnapore, where the decliao u duo chiefly 
to the dcchne m the cocoon rearing industry caused by silkworm epidemics ^ 

146 Having stated what 1 consider to be Iho true industnal position of 
the Bengal silk weaving industry, I will now quota from tlio distnct mono- 
graphs tno remarks of the various local oCScere on this subject TTioy aro 
nearly all pessimistic m tone and based on tbo groundloss belief that the nik 
industry u decaying One point noticed by most of Uicm u of vital importance 
V12 , tl e harm done to the eilk-woaving indnstiy (os to other industncsj by tbo 
indebtedness of the weavers to nahajum, who charge ve^ heavy rates of interest 
on advances of money If the silk weavers could bo rehered of this burfen, the 
industry would be m a still more pro«pcrono condition 

147 Tho Murshidabad monograph has tho following lines beanog on the 
question of the industnal position of the mlk industry os a whole and the 
silk woanng industry in particular — 

‘ Tbe method oa which meny of thee reams carry ea their bw oes* u lodwtriallr a 

Ud one, ThefiIatiire-owncr»tadlhsuemil<»yl8ia»aaycMeeadTaneeiaoneytoth«aaad 


( « ) 

luy ilieir cocoons at a pnee fixed according to tbe auToct rates in the siUi marliet Intereit 
being ohsxged, the rearers freqnenily get mto finAocial diiEoulties. Those who work on 
their own o«pital are m a much more favonmhle pot tson As a class, rearers are a peace- 
fni and qiuet people, and litigaVon la almost nnksown amongst them 

** I here eeems no donbt that the silk>weaTing industry is on the decline The importa- 
tion o! ioreign stufls has ol course a great deal to do with this Anuther reuon lies in the 
lack of interpnse displajed in disponiig of uatire fshnes IVhere there u an attempt at 
adrertisement, it usoally meets with great eucceas It would be a eptendid thing for the* 
trade if middie'Olaea Bengalis with a amall capital were to hawk, round the ctlk pnductsof 
Uirzapur and other places At the time of the bnune the suffer nga of aomo of the wearers 
of this disbnct were much aBerialcd by the eCorte of a natire gentleman, who adrantsge 
oasly disposed of their goods in Calcutta It u a pity that more energy is not displayed in 
this direction There is no doubt thit as a data their condition unot prosperous, and that 
they ue deeply mrolrcd m debt IRiey do notaa a rule work for themseUes, but for dealers 
who adrance them material and pay them ao mnch for their labour Some of these dealers 
employ a Teiy large number o! wearers 1 am told that in Kasdi subdirision some wearers 
found th»indastry so little profitable that they bare entirely giren it up, and m many cases 
taken to agriculture Others m the same sahdinsion hare abandoned the wearing of silk 
for that ot cotton At present the pttoe of oottonyam is low and the demand for goods fauly 
great, so that industry is foncd to be more i>ayiiig ” 

148 The Burdwan monograph has the following remarka — 

*' There are no factories, hut each man’s loom u kept in a solid and respectahle-loohne 
hou^, cQusidecahly cleaner than matt natire huts It is rather hard to find any way ol 
helping these people Their maohmes are cheap and efiectire, and labour la cheap A great 
deu oftheirmitfciituue IS due to theiT own fault. They hare msinto debt, andthnsmther 
had to get yam on credit from the merobant who took interest at the rate of a pice in the 
rupee and ^ught up the cloth manuiactored at the end of the month, after deducting the 
^ee of yarn, or else they had to go to the maktfjan, who charged interest at the rate of 
Bs. 2per seer (t« , 15 IG rupeea worth) of yam, and then bought athisownpnce If they 
could duusah. business, they would be ptosperout and contented The other reason is, of 
course, European ocspetitioo 

''There u probably nothmg that wiU prerent the natirs potting his head in the 
iQOoey lender's noose , but it u perhaps jost possible tbsl the industry sight be aarsd from 
extinction by^otber means — 

(1) There might be a better rnp^ ot cocoons it u possible to grow them In this 

distrior, as IS shown at ^alns, bat there tie growth is only an auxiliary 
to agnoulture If this culUratioa was extended and the cocoons sold 
directly to the wearers in the district, the initial eost would be lessened. 

(2) Thaprodoots might be adrertaed, many articles suited for ladies* garments 

could be made from ths eilk, and also elotbe like Assam si^ though of 
better and mote dureble quality, Mold easily be purchased If tiege were 
adrertised and a better market obtained, it would help the wearer, who 
might then eaoape from the cluto <ee of the money lenders " 

149 The Howrah monograph has the following lines bearing on this 
(question — 

"1^0 silk cloth nor any tiiiier la naTrafadured bare The trade in nlk baa considerably 
decreated.and u gradually dying out At preeent (he ulkindnstry u earned on on arery small 
scale The lower elssa of people who need to trade in it bars taken to caUiration and other 
pursuits, as they find that the amount of laboor spent gires no adequate return ” 

150 The following Imes may be quoted from the Birbbum monograph — 

" In this distnet silk industry u earned on to some extent, and u in a eomewhat deoho. 

ing condition, as the genuine silk manufsetoied m this country cannot compete with the 
adulterated silk manufactured in Japan." 

151 The Bogra monograph bus the loBowicg lines on this subject 

"In thacasa of teauug worms aa well as in thacaseaot teaUngaud wearing the industry 

has dedined ID this district owing to the want of demand absence of encouragement, and 
Itraerisgin pnees due to eompebtiOB There woe a Ume when there were one er more silk 
factories in this distnot conducted by Europeans At that time every facility was offered 
to the grower of silk for cultivation aud dupMal of his articles The factor would adrance a 
lump-enm to ayaitar or middleman for bnnguig up not less thana specified amount of cocoons 

"The paiiar would then distnbute portions of the adrance money among the 
oultirators either for expenses of growing the plants or for purchase of leaves The m kar 
would then take the produce from the cnltiratoia and take his collection to the fs'dory 
These factcries therefore, encour^d the eultiratuin of worms, .and. took all tbe produra 
for exportation to othrr parts of India or to Ikirope 

‘ The silk factory of Howdapaia was situated on the western bank of ibe Esrot oya 
nrer, about three milea away from Bogra town Tlua facfoiy was abolished about 30 years 
ego It usaidthat therewBS afsctwy at Ebama, wbidi was abolished long before thit, 
6nd another at Sajapur, which did not mat for a long tune 
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been as low OS Es Jan»p u P®r niiond But last Tear ■^^sjearthej 

•.»^™£t oJirz- .idX””''- ” “ “ 
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deabng la ,di ,n some iliape or other was a Srr eJl wav ^wk. 

'f®/?*’ *^*” ,*« “ class of middlem«*w{oo^*^u?“tu,®®"^? **‘® growers 
diTOse of them on a large scale m the AJ/t famoos for to* in ^ v"® Powers and 
^fiajshalu, was the most important niece m th^ wswclfw i ‘“ 'l‘*fnct 

Tahixpor draws a major portion of the pnXTKL ,£tnd S tl 
There aw many people now in this d.etnet wlw admit^atlh^., ^ “^“F® of cocoons 
grew rich by deaUng la «lh Besides buymp coc^L^^U grandfathers 

sererd tonaces each for reelmg silks, andwId^tK. ^ “'^'lle“en also worked 

employment for aprShunaL™"*^*"^ rearing worms was considered the most locratiTo 

Uav> tb, uopraT,„sBt „, ih, i„j ,|,„ X Sj.^b.‘‘lJ^.?.' “’ “"‘'J' *» 

h s full snare of the increased profits In a villa<M> ni...,. j® comes in for 

more than Ea l-S per bighe, a mnlbenr field bears & 4 an bring 

‘ Owing to the declife m the rad^ry the^TalbLrT . 

poor cultivator is paying very hi»h rents for ttiam tk ^^**0 jraste, althongh the 

W “.t ? £.“X™!r " 

“ Several reasons arc suggested for this deelioe among which are- 
/l? cneou^ment by Government or factories, do 

/'”? ™ *^® P"'®* *0 competition with imported articles 

(mi) The mulberry plant is said to bo less thnving than before 
(tc) Dise^ Mong wmrms It is ea d that the worms do not thnve as before 
(r) Want of demand for cocoons and the diffienltiea of carnage ” 

‘It IS very difficult for a man to carry cocoons to distant places for sale . 

grow only a limited quantity cannot themselves cany tbar produce to the purehsIX^ 

^ere wy way of selling tho produce at Lome, except to people who will psVa fow”!L“°''i’* 
deducting a commission for undertakiog the ealp ‘ ^ " pure by 

i,.t 

no en'iouragement be offered from outside. ’ * J ine out if 
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152 Tbo JIalJtth mnnogniJi may bo olso quoted fully on this subject*, 
tbongli I do not at all agreo with tbo p?*sjmutic tiow taken m this monograpb 
of tbo condition of tbo industry — 

“MaUibas, Irom ftTrry »an«3illaa*,be«i fataons ter it* «Qk indastiy Itactea new 
the largest *ilk rroductng dutrlet m Dengid About 70,000 maundj of cocoons arc grown, 
“it hss been stated aboTO that tbo »ilk*w«iTtng indnstry u m a tctj decajed state. 
The bc*t wearers of ShiVganj where the cloths are made, da not earn more than 
Us 8toIU ISamonth, The 1 antis were owe a nch commnnitj Owmgto ihs iraporU- 
Ijon ot cheap foreign goods the demand for mdigcnons sdk fatnea has ranch decreased 
.mported goods are, howorer, less datable than country made articles If the best rancrtiea of 
cowtiT made fabrics could bo sent to isda*tnal eshibitioos, which are now so soiaerous, it 
might help to renro this decaying industry The bsekwanl i*nte o! the ininstrf u due as 
much to Ignorance on the part of purthasen regarding the quabtr of these fabnes, who 
generullj (refer the gaudier articlesot foreign manofactore, as to the want of organiution 
and enterprise on tho part of the wearerf wnoee poiertj prurents them from adrertuing their 
goods to anj apprcrablo extent. 

‘ No attempt has hitherto been made to gice an impetns to the iadBttsy»and the weacera 
are too poor and ilhtcrate to do it themsetm The wearers as a class are reij poor It is 
rery seldom that ^c/ sell their manafactares to Uio cccssmers direct. They are entirely m 
tho hands o! the nakti/am or mon <7 lenders, who make adrances to them for the purchase of 
thread and (he support of their families Frequently jt is the who supply the 

thread and the wearers get nothing but (heir sragre The wages for tho manofac*nre of a 
piece of lart amount to aoimt Its. 2, whi^ means that the wearer is paid at the rate of about 
4 to 6 annas a day 

‘ The adk industry IS thos entirely la tha hands of the mahajins, who ate generally 
Uorwans. So long as this state of things continues, it is hopeles to expect (hat tho industry 
«iU llounsh. 

“A rery large proportion ol the a Ik fabnes ttannfac*ufed m the distnct u exported to 
Bombay, Calcutta Jeypur, Benares, end Mitsapor by the If arwan* and other money lenders 
Thera u also a emsU local demand for doths made of nixed nlk and cotton. There is no 
lutcroal trade in sdk Sdk goods are Berer eotd at the lonj A/i/i or Knodieal fairs There 
are one or two shops in English Bsrar Town, where s3k fabrics are soli 

“ Th« industry cannot possibly be wnpnred, nnleas capital u larested (or the porposo e( 
adrertuing the gow widely aad (or ereatiog a demand for them aaoeg the well todo people 
of tho country and also for indoong (be wearers to maoefactnra a huge ranety of new 
f attemi of goods for which there u likely to be a demand in Lumpe Amenca, and other 
countries, it is well known that the silk fsbnee made lO Birbbom distnct are exported m 
considerable quactities to London, and find a ready market there There u no retsen why 
hisida mode cloth should not also find a foreign market, especially as lialdah grows the 
cooooos, which Birhhuo purchases ” 

153 To this last point raised in tbismonogtupb, it may be anavrccci], that 
Maldab silks are largely exported to foreign marLct«, far more tbnn Bubhnm 
silks To another point mentioned in this monogrnpb, I mny aaj, there is a 
considerable internal tmdo in tlaldah silk fabrics qmcUj carncuon m Uic district 
Every iimo 1 nsitcd tho Tiibxgea of Uuldah 1 noticed pcnpntctic wearers 
vending tbcxr silk cloths 

154 That tho import of foreign silks into Bengal is matcnalh affecting 
the indigenous industry is an opioioa with winch I entirely differ The 
purposes for which tbo two kinds of sdk aro employed are different Foreign 
silks as an article of luxury baro been in use in India from very anaent 
times, and mention is raodo of CJtindnyt^uia in Kahdas’s Sahintah, and 
xn later writings, of Persian silk Bat these were never to bo employed 
on ceremonial occasions A peculiar notion of punty is attached to in 
digenousailk fabnea by the whole Hinda population of India, and though 
the use of silk is enjoined and uoirersally current in the celebration of 
certain ntes, there la never a Hindu wedding or funeral in which the use of 
foreign silk is ever thought of The amount of import into Bengal of mlka of 
all kinds bears no comparison to the amount of export, and the tendenej’ is not 
towurds increase Table M shows that during six recent years an averago 
of only about Bs 9 651 worth of raw silk has been imported into Bengal, while 
the export of raw silk from Bengal into other countries and into other Provinces 
of Inaia is worth over a crorc of rnpeesftidc Tab’o H ) There is practically no 
import of waste silk into Bengal, while the export is valued at over 10 lakis. 
About Rs 2o 000 of sewing silk, abont 5 laUs of rupees’ worth of silk piece* 
goods, about 5 lakhs of rupees of piece-goods made of infenot fibre mixed with 
silk, and about Bs 9,000 worth of ribbons and other silk goods are nowimported 
annually into Bengal from foreign countneo, or a total of less than 11 lakhs 
Against this we have 50 la kh s’ worth of Bengal Silk Fabrics only, most of which 
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as sewing silk, nbbons, etc , are imported inta InH Besides such arlicles 
Karepean and Enrasian popnlahtm ^ wmdreh eicWolr for tlie 

Mniammadan may tarene coSon m “Jw Hmdu or 

loom,, It may not have any foreign mR. bat dm veiS“ P'f ““■* 

Indian silks It is also well recognised that Rontrui Without some 

and d earefally used, they last hflTo 'a”, “‘"J’ J-'™. 

are never lastmg That Bengal prodncea SoliE- ° 

and imports only 11 lakhs oCaE ^rtt of ^ R of fabrics 

strongproof of thonalivovilalitoimdrtabdit?*of rt«n° 

155 nere m another pomto“E SdtmS! ®l‘‘‘^“'>“‘-7 

direct connection iTzth the increased iisFo^^^nt?, jT,? which has a 

The spread of English edacatir^haTrSalwIa 

a widely spread sentiment of patriotism and fhn pecuhay degree in 

thatareofrealintnnsicment lasnreadiDff wrwron rlT * jndtgenoos articles 

The development in the marriSES aZs^ffiT;.*^^ 
menal in the ilirzapur centre of the Murshidabad indnstrv 

156 It may be nieotioned here ?Ke 

foreign markets has depreciated to about half of whaut was 4 " 

depreciation rather than any material dimmuhon 

considerable strain, chiefly m the condition of the resulted m 

The depreciation m the^valuToT^nri lw 

TcKulted in no appreemhie chsneom thosellmir P market has 

Bxlk.andthestraffwhich« fK; ot 

nafaye cocoon rearers, silk spmneri, or silt weareK who do «o? 

on the condition of the European markets for the sala of fhei* mainly 

daco The European silk faW ^ay h® EoL fir R. 30 a Sfsod f "• 
money by doing ,o, while Iho MaLn ipmner may p?; Rs 3 j"“, 
cocoons and payligher wages to his workers, and sallUpoo, silk foi R. Ti 
a seer, while the snpenor European filature reeled ailk scarcely felihes a brnhit 

price The native competition IS keen, and m «>mo localitim m m iHf 

more than cqnal 1 hia competition is mjonona to the EnropSi tade ii 
It haa been conducive to lEo prosperity of tho mdnslry a, Vwhoir tatshonS 
E^opeao silk fsetore ever retire from the field altogether tho harm tW Sn K 
effected to the Bengal ,dk mdnstty will he mcoicnifble Bogm aod Mid^imr 
aro now suffering keenly owmg to the withdrawal, entire l^ha one ciso fn j 
partial m tho other, of Eniopcan colerpnse Native merchants (chiefly Jfarwarl 
money lenders) try to tale aR the good out of an mdnstiy, and nltimatelvEi o 
It in a wretched condition There is always money len^g at hmh rate* 

interest aaswiated with native enterpneo, and m tho absence of European nvali^ 

this money lending saps the foundation of any industry ^ 

I would conclude this chapter by a quotation from the “Ilandbool 

of Sericulture ” — 

• /ff porfe/'ii/t.nto/nr/M — The unport of foreign silk thread into India hat dtrlicaw? 
considerablj of recent years, while the traatb pmenl of Bengal tili thread into othsr rarta ^ 

India has developed with rapid bonndt dunog the tame period. Tho fitmrw inven be/ow will 
thow to what insignificant proportions the import trade m foreign idi thread haa bTin 
reduced within recent year — 

Tear Quantitj 


186S4G 
188&.87 
1887 88 
lSS3-«a 
18S9 90 


S3 000 
18000 
17 000 
6500 
6300 


VtJne 

Its. 

1 97,000 
81 OOO 
89 000 
30 000 
28,000 


vow vw wwwv *o,iyuu 

The import of Bilk into India consists chiefly in piece-goods. The total inror* of «i)t 
thread and edk p eccs for four years siooo IS'df has b^— ' **“ 


in lS«9-90 
1890 91 
, 1891-J2 - 

„ 1893-93 . 


Bs 

3,8101,530 
S,5(),H 300 
3 01 tGOCO 
2 8I,7C,./10 
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“ From whil tia l>«ii m*J. il rtn bo tlnxlj infmcJ that InJji loyi (wo or tbree croro 
of rupees’ wortli of (oreipn aBk This is tha least ho] eful fcsiurelof the In Ima dlk traJe 
If India bought Iwo or three crorcs of itip*<a’ worth of Faglfb »Jk, the eonIJ bare 
consoled bemliwitbU 9 thought that it was & ptsM )|*m 4 for lo^Vy to England Bot 
nearly the whole of tii* imp’^t la from confuentsleouatrie* and not from England England 
on her part 1 as l«cn showing ansictr of late for ntiliaing more of the Indun raw matenil 
Tlo condiUon of the Inguh silk trade, again, bai become most deplorable England 
now imports annually about 21 croresof mpeca' wor*h of rlk from cUier conntnes, wLle 
she exports only thrw crorca of rupeto.’ worth For England to Imy 17 to 18 crorcs o! ropws’ 
worth of silk pieces manafartarol in France, Oennsny, fivitzerlanlanl Italy la not to her aj 
vantage England,has not always tued foreign tilksineoch large quantities- For the la*t 30 
years the importof foreign I Iks into England ii»sst«eilily>ncitu<^, whdetheeiporl of IngUsh 
rtlks into other countries bos steadily deehned. Tlie more silk thread «be mpcFrts and the 
less of pieoo goods and the more piece-goods she eiports the better it is for her Battle 
course <S the Lnglubiilli Iraie bii gene on exactly in tbe reterso order for the last 30 years 
It ss pretty nearly certain that Fnglanl will bennable to compete rucceeafally with other 
Eoro|eso countries tn the adk trade hoglish labounrs are not eatiiiled wiih the wages 
of even Its. CO per month Italian and hiench labourers ate quite as skilful as English 
lahnuren lu wcuTiDg silE but they recetre about Its SOtoBs;. 40 per month TbeluMur 
itnkea we coustautry hear of from England are most {ntens* in the case of sdk factories 
The foremost sdk wearing establishments in England (rii., these of Slewm Lister and 
Company) somctimcn find it ddEcult to work non than four days in the week A few 
years ago Uesm. Lister and Company used to export about £ft^ lakhs of rupees' worth 
(£3000^0) of relret per annum to Amenca a.one. The Americnn export of reVet of 
this Company has gone down to shoot six laklis of rupees’ (£7 COO) worth per annum 
There seems to bo only one means now by whiob England can combat succcwluUy with the 
continental silk trade, ru , hr Iransfming tha centres of compeation from ilaaehester, 
Uanningl am and Leek to Ba'ueltar, Mirxapnr, Bmarrs, Anintnr, and Sanagir Such a 
policy ilene can restoroths commercut supremacy which Eagland enjoyed in Ihs ^ys of 
tbo East India Compaor The inti'rcsts of England and In ha are identical us regard 
to the slk trade. lodian (ilkw<«rm ar» artuins of no mean order Skilled Indian 
labour guided by English enterprise can prodace silks of Luropesn exeellcoeo and fimsh 
Indian wearers work oo ths monthly wages of Its. 6 or Us. C eoJy ” 

158 A nsit to tlio Ecooomte eoction of tho lodmn Sruscnin, where rilks 
of Tcr 7 eupcrior quality mnoofactured in Europe out of Kashmir silk, stneo 
tho aboTO tcniarka wero pubUsheil, ato ptomincutly displayed, would amply 
satisfy any ooo of tho cogcucy of these remarks 


CUAPTER Xir 
, SransncAL Tsiuxs 

A few cxplmatory notes hanging out tho special information which is 
desired to ho conreyca in each case by the following tables arc giren below — 

Tallf A — Thi ]>f 2 ulaUon of BenyUtthteh d-pen^ on tki tilk \ndu»trg — This 
Table, compiled from tlie census Ggurcs of IPOl and 1891, sltows that the alk 
wearing industry of Bengal has mado considerable etndes during the last 
decade Tho number of silk wearers including silk dyers and sellers of siU. 
cloths, increased from 27,301 in 1891 to -13,830 m 1001 Tlus tabic, howercr, 
also shows a rery serious falling off in tho number of mulberry growers, silk- 
worm rearers and cocoon gatherers tho nurobora for 1891 and 1901 being 
rospectirely 92,818 and 5S,2oG It docs not, bowerer, appear rery clear, how 
the number of spinners could hare remained about the same, i <* 19,004 in 

1901 os against 19,233 in 1891, and how the number of wearers has increased 
so largely, if there has been an actual falling off in the number of cocoon rearers 
and mulberry growers In page 32, paro^raplt 60, it has been shown, how the 
silk industry of India which is virtudly the silk industry of Bengal, declined 
from 187a to 1885, but that since then there has been a steady improvement 
for the last 10 years The improvement in the export trade in raw silk which 
IS a fact and tue iroprorement in the silk wearing industry, cannot bo account 
ed for by the figures for silkworm rearers and cocoon gatherers as giren in tho 
census tables for 1901 A very considerable proportion of cocoon rearers must 
bare been returned as cultivators pure and simple I am incluied to put the 
number of mulberry growers, cocoon rearers and sellers, including “ pMtiaUy 
agriculturist ’ and “ dependants” at even a higher figure than 92,318, which 
was the figure for 1891, aud estimate the total population of Bengal which 
depends wholly or partly on the silk industry at 160,000 instead of 118,169, 
the corresponding figure for 1891 being 138,857 
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xndjiifj/ —ibis lable has been based ou the census figures for 1891 I do not 
tbmk the silk rearing industry baa deelmed to that extent at any rate -within 
the last ten years to which the censns tables for 1901 would lead us to suppose it 
ha« The Wes for 1891 also are very low m some cases for cocoon rearers 
Palaman, Manbhutn and Singhbhnm which hare “Nil’ against them under 
this heading, must have thousands of Tusser rearing Sonthals and others 
imng in them, as wiU apneat from tbe district monographs which will he 
quoted later on The tendency to class cocoon rearers as pure cultivators was 
only more exaggerated during the last census The Tnsser and Eudi rearing 
industnes are far more extensive than this Table would lead one to infer, and 
the mulberry silk industry also has been understated in the departments both 
of rearing and weaving 

TahU C—EzporiofraaHlkfVKuUatidsxik pttet /r«n India iofortign 
cowirws during the latt imniy yeari— This Table shows improvement in the 
export of raw silk and waste, but a considerable decline in the export of piece 
goods It 13 compiled from the Annual Report of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce for 1901 and the Annual Statement of tbe Director General of 
Statisticsfor 1903 The figures must be considered reliable But it should not 
be inferred from these that the silk-weavicg industry of Bengal has been 
declmiDg of lata years There is no doubt a great decline in the export of 
Corahs and other cheap silks to foreign countries, but the use of indigenous silks 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds durmg recent years in India itself. 
This improvement has more than coropenssted for tbe decline in the export 
trade in Indian silks to other countnes 

Table D —More deiaxlcd v\tv> of export oftilkfrom India Itj tea —This Table, 
compJed from the Annual Statement of the Director Genera) of Statistics for 
1004, shows the present strength of the export trade in the different branches 
of tbe silk industry, the total value commgup to about seventy lakhs of rupees 

Tdbh E —Countri t io uhteh Bengal ttlk fraw oni manv/octureij is exported 
This table has been compiled fioiu the Bengal Admimstratioa Report for 
1000 1001 It shows how England, France, Australia and Arabia moludtog 
Turkey in Asia are the greatest patrons of the manufaMuied silks of this Pro 
Tince, while Fracce, England Italy and Turkey in Asia are the greatest 
patrons of tho Bengal raw silk. 

Talle F — Relative importance of E gtxsh, French and Eahtda trade i« Bengal 

eilh jdbnei This Table has been compil^ from the Bengal Adminstration 

Reports and from the Annual Report of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

It shows how Bengal silk has been losing tho patronageof France of late years, 
also the greater stability of the English and Arabian markets as the natural 
outlets for Bengal silk fabrics 

Tails O— Exports of raw tdi ftncladmg coeomsj from Calcaila —Ihie 
table gives in a succinct form the relative importance of different foreign and 
Indian markets over sea for the Bengal raw silk 

Table B —Export of raw etlk from diffrreni parts of India bj rail and river — 
This table shows how the indigenous raw silk in circulation in the country 
13 about 83 000 maunds against 16000 maunds of foreign raw silt, and nearlv 
37,000 mannds out of 34 000 maunds represent what goes oat from Bengal 
filatures and indigenous ghais The value of S9,0U0 maunds of raw silk, about 
13 000 maunds of which IS ‘waste’, is about one crore and twelve lakhs of 
rupees As the value of tbe raw Bilk exported to foreign countries is about 
fifw lakhs (vide Table D) the value of what is utilised in the other Provinces of 
Inma 13 about seventy lakhs of rupees, producing cloth to tho value of at least a 

of nVt piece gooib from d ferent parts of Indus bgrailand 
fivtfT— lhi3 table showshow Iheindigenoussilfcfabncs of India m circulation 
in the country « more than double in quantity of foreign silts Tho value of 
TOGO mounds if «ilk fabrics ornr fifty loH.s of rupees Of Uas ten or 
eleeon labbs (tr* Table D) ool, troreaeot foreign oiport Of the 0,925 

mannds of indicenous silts, Bengal sends out 4 I3o maunds, and calculating 
the pnee of one maund of manufactured wlk at Es 800, tho value of 
exDOit from Bengal looms comes to over 33 lakhs of rope^, of which twenty- 
fivriakhs represent the export to other Provinces and eight lakhs over sea. 



( TO ) 

’tillt Mi forti-jn eitnin^i Jjrinj tMrty yfur/. 

Taiu L.-^ilort AlaileJ vim efinporU ^ fores jtt etli Mo Jifiut. 

Tah}« il.—Ipfport e/ fort'jn »ili i»to T!se«5 Uiro^ IaWot 

studied topethor show that UcDgal U»e9 coaJparaUVely littio of forcIfiTi sdks, 
cither mw or mranfflctored. 

Tahlf jf.—Jmpfri t/raia tili tah dt/ferni peril «*/ Mia ty ra\I «n/ rtcrr.~- 
This tibio shows how UomlnT and U>o I’anjsh arc Iho inc>«t prominent importtrs 
of foreign raw silk for inannfnciBrinp purposes, wlnlo the Centre! rrorlnrei 
and Hadrai as li>o cliiel phtes tioxt to Bengal whetv tlw indtgentnis raw sitU U 
used for manufacturing purposes. It also shows how twioo ns much InJisn raw 
silk is used in tho country M foreign «« sHk. 

Totfs 0.— /«port ef tilk pieco yvidi into dtf treat peril «f India ly mil amt 
rifcr.— 'Hiis (ahio shows how Calcutta i« tho pnncipsl emporium of Indian 
silks, arhilo tlm 1‘unjab, tho Umted l*rorinccs and Bombay also patroabo Indian 
silk labrica to a ccnsidcrablo cxtctvL 

JoJta /*.— /rJiyw/i e/rau* iiit (Mc/KA'a^ ^<^fwnl^y5^>t?I the ditfrkt of 

Bengal nlo Cil'nltu.— This Ublo compiled from the Bengal Admnbtration Benort 
giTcasQma idea of tho produce of aUk {n different diotrictJi of Bengal. It docs 
not tsko into consideration tho raw silk that goes to the other' prorincos of 
India, nor what is tiscd in the Itongal looms, nor does it gtre a fair idea even 
of tho tetatiTO production of diffurent district*. Baida coorcs oat at a great 
dioadrantago in tliis table as tho stik filsturi's of lllalda fend a gcwl deal of 
their prodneo to tho central factory of Ilajshahi by c*>uiitry U mis to be 
titcro tostod and packed up beforo4e«|ntrIt to Calcutta. 

TaiU Q.—Btitrnai lieiUeaf Trafee/ Bengal in uVe 

Tails It.— falfreol BaiT«> TmVieaf Ilenjif tsri'k.—Tlirus two table* base 
been considered at length in pages Pi and bd of this Jfenograph. 

Tail! A'.— fif/e/iri imporiaitei tf frport osd tupert ef Bengal fill.— Thif 
table brings out tho^ importanco of thn etpori trade in Deogol silk and tho 
iDsignidcanco of tho import trade in foreign stlka. , 

TaiU r.— nVricT/ J'roJaefUet ef tUi. 

TaiU V.^J\*erJJ'l Jtnpeflatiani ej $ili. 

TaiU TT— ir«r/<rf B/perfalieni ef rili. 

TaiU X.'^CenivmpUn 0 / mailsri; row ritl >n difertnt ttaiafrie*. 

TabU Y,-^Contumplim ef tpaniMin d>fftnleeaairiu. 

TaiU Z.'-Tetal eentvmpUiin ef fiU yam tn dtftrfni ronnWri.— 

Thews tsvble*, taken from M. Notabs Uondot’s work Blndntlrit it la fsw 
en Ffanee (I8'>4), explain thcmsclres, and they slimr tlio portion occupied bj 
India (1 e,,by Bengal chictlyl as a pn»ducer and oscr of silk among tho many silk 
producing couutnes of the world. 


Taoio A. 


Tie popnlalion tf Ben^l irSicS JefienJ en th SiU tneertry. 




( n ) 

T^bls ^—eoneJudid. 






Taus C 

Heiaim imporlanu of the Jiftrent Imnehn of thi Stigat tift ioJvifry 
bu«d oa IktCecRU fipiret far ]S91 )* 
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Xtms O 


Effort of raa-nlk, *‘vMU‘*andtta, pieti-goodi from India to fortign 
covtUnti dunnf the latt Iwnly ytart 



BaWflQk 

Waste 

SlUc p!6C»- 
go^ 

1881-82 

Iba 

310,760 

lbs. 

748,693 

yd* 

2,126,635 

1882-M 

501^76 

834,405 

2,SS9 217 

1883-84 

673,3P0 

685,395 

2,781,128 

1884-BS 

631,205 

950,983 

3.467408 

1885-8G 

358,071 

1,D23,S07 

3,728^13 

188e-87 ' 

449,515 1 

1.020.695 

3,161,179 

1887-88 1 

453.6C8 

998.235 

8,352428 

1888-89 

433,473 

1.313.874 

2.807.203 

1889 90 

669,342 

li3S,494 

2,330,360 

1890.91 

602,603 

1,112313 

2M2,QS9 

1691-92 

187,055 

1.012.254 

l,7J8,9b9 

1892-33 

656318 

1,087,600 

1,768,165 

1893-94 

613,330 

1.080.684 

2,129,815 

1894-85 

610.M0 

793,892 

1,448,652 

ms 96 

707,683 

1,072,452 

l,62S^t5 

1896-97 

695,433 

808,713 

1.427,611 

1897-98 

622,687 

1,037,701 

1,180,813 

lj!8l^00 

1898 99 

612330 

2.045441 

1899-1900 .. 

722.286 

1,217,432 

1,217,332 

1909-1901 ... 

669,776 

1.030,623 

1,175.924 

1901-1903 ... 

727,651 

1,1P5,764 

854,092 


Tablk D 


Hart diiailtd nt<t of trport of 5i/l from fndta 6y Sta 






K ; 

TUstB B 

Oountrus to trhieh Bengal SHi (fau and tnanu/aiinreil) it erporlfd 
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Tiblb 0 

Expwlt of Kaw Bttk {tntludtng a>eo<m$) from Ca'cntts 
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ir s,a <^ '"" fc'-gj-yt y'^ 



1897-99 

189^99 

1899-1900. 

ivco-imi' 

1»1 1S02. 

Atxaisx 

(I) Foititv. 
framow (axclod* 
ioe «Iurf *« 

H»liT»8U»« ~ “ 

Os\tf teA-port* *• 

BodW -.•-•* 
KartcVi 

Udi 

71 

Iflii 

59 

UdA 

159 

SO 

3»t 

427 

481 

ilis. 

ts 

2105 
455 1 
191 

1 ail 

63 

lAlS 

147S 

SS 

UdA ' 

4 j 

1058 1 
648 . 
63 1 

Md> 

TcUl 

a,uh ' 


8«lft 

S.'Sil 

178V 

S,hS6 ^Totoi^b’) 

(J) IlltIUl* 







BnUih pKme«' i**^'** 
log chief *e*-poxl»)-» 
&uua 

B«Dr*l 

BofflhM * 

OlhCT ProTine** 
},tUfeSUt»» - ' 1 

ChifC MA port*— 

CaIsbIIa •* 

B»fai7 - 

Other poru 

4t0 

4,055 

795 

495 

99 

771 

55t 

195 

551 
8,110 : 
«8S 
*20 
C8 

518 ' 

9l) 

211 

ass 

1103 

555 

ICS 

19 

801 
374 1 

915 

5 103 
417 1 
72. 

an 

791 

798 

455 

1000 , 
818 
193 
18 

)4‘» 

1,179 

410 

S.460' 

BecieL 

675. 

Told ^ 

74U 

5.117 

S1S5 

8 445 

7,385 

^ 6,9'S (lodl£<ae6>) 


Tabu £ 


Jmportt eJBUi •«{« hdut ffpmfor$ifH e»inlfi4t 
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Tabix 0 

Import of St!l piect goodt loto viftrentpofli of Mta bf ra I and rirtr 



Tablb P 


ImporU tf i^vnolniinj <o^Ri)/r9m (64 djffrent ditlneh of Dtojal ti <4 Catcuita^ 



leawi- ! 

180“ 08 

1893 90 

1609 1900 


Uds 

liils 

Uda 

Mda 

From— 





&Iidoftpora 

1 2rWI 

2101 

1,118 

1127 

Bnb^um 

Vukun 

BordwBo 

I s’te 

II 

lOCo 

745 

1,053 


QoogU; 

noWnh 

> 113 

' 1S“ 

403 

135 

21 FarnsR!! 

ILanbvlaliail 

7<»13 

1 9T50 

ISIST 1 

13 “C4 

^adiR 

O'!- 

JOal 

I,4‘’6 

841 

JcMore 

IS 

Nil 


lUjahab,! 

3 3dl 

4 2J0 

3 805 

4 040 



W 



UtlJali 

loss 

4a& 

150 

242 

Total mulbmj ulk 

From — 

1G30I 

n.wo 

' 20 96! 

! 21,211 

28 

0 

? 

9 

Eiogatunm 

i;isi 

J 303 

4 


Uulhum 

BtlaKn 

17 

^d 

24“ 

102 

Tolll of tattfr 

I3>i, 

1,*13 

P 

P 

Atuta (cbifSy mii] 


113 

« 

P 

0 bpr i ronBcto of loi.* . 

77 

11 

P 

P 

Total of all raw iilVs UDfOTtr<l into 





Calmtta I 

13 012 j 

s. V. 1 

21512 

21 851 
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Tabu Q 

EtUrnol RathtagTraffe of S.fl 
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Tjlbls T 


TTorhtt I'rodnelion of Stl^ 


Country. 

EilL 

‘Waste 

f Total production 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Kilognmiaes. 

Eilogrommea. 

Kilogrammes. 

CUn& ... ... 

10.600J)00 

8,500,000 

19,000,000 


3,900.000 

3,200,000 

71,000,000 

InaO'Chma ••• ••• 

950.000 

750.000 

1,700,000 


035,000 

650,000 

1,176,000 


1,(HO,000 

865,000 

1,905,000 

AqbUo Turkey ... ... 

700,069 

656,000 

1,350,009 

Turkey m Europe 

160,000 

60,000 

210,000 


30,000 

15,000 

46,000 

Greece ... 

35,000 

20,0C0 

55,000 

Anstro-Hunniy ••• ... 

2,65,000 

230,000 

435,000 

Italy 

4.200,000 

3,600,000 

7.800,000 


720,000 

600,000 

1,320,000 

Spam and Fortngal . ... 

30.000 

50,000 

130,000 


30.0V0 

50,000 

80 POO 

Germany ... .. 

Nd 

6.000 

6,000 


m 

30,000 

50,000 

itoToeeo .. ... 

5,000 

5.000 

10,000 

United Etatei and Canada 

5,000 

50.000 

65,000 ' 

Mexico 

1,000 

All 

1,000 

Total 

23,246.000 

19,210,000 

42,456.000 


T»Bt» V 


Wort ft Impo! laUott ^ StH 


Country 

Silt 

Waste. 

Total importatioa. 

1 / 


3 

4 


KiloFTaminea 

Kiltgrammes 

Kilogtange* 


iJd 

xa 


Japan . ... 

10,000 

2,000 

12,000 


175,000 


175,000 


COO.OOO 

600,000 

1,200 000 

Central Asia . . 

40,606 


40,000 

Bnssia in Europe 

450,000 

200,000 

650,000 

Aralna 

12,000 


12,000 

Turkey in Asia 

200,000 


200,000 

Turkey in Europe 

2,000 


2,000 

Balkan Slates 

6.000 


6,000 

Anstro-Hungary 

500 000 

MO, 000 

1,040,000 


1.400,000 

765,000 

2,165,000 

France 

5,310,000 

6,590,000 

11,600,000 

Spam and Portugal 

125,000 


125,000 

Bwitxerland . 

2476.000 

1.300.P0D 

3 475,000 

Germany 

2,390,000 

900,000 

3,290,000 

Belgium . ... 

75,000 


75,000 

Great Bntam 

1,140,000 

3,290,000 

4,430,000 


170,000 


170,000 

Turns and Tripoli 

75,000 


75,000 

Algeria 

30,000 


30,000 

Moroceo 

63.000 


65.000 

United States aad Canada 

2,050,000 

cco.ooo 

3,230,000 

Memeo 

10,000 


10,000 

Australia ... ... ... 


140,000 

140,000 

‘ Total 

17,610,000 

11,957,000 

33 567,000 
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Table W 


1 1 Sjjwtai tut* tf t Ut 


(^UL ry 

I Sdl 

j IFaste. 

Total exportation 

I 1 2 

3 

1 ^ 


K/hgTamatM 

Kildgnmaiea. 

/ Sdognmmeg 

China 

4 "SO 000 

3 780 000 

8 530 000 

Japan 

2841) 00 

1 SCO 000 


Iada*Cliini 

“a 000 

120 000 1 


India 

ICO COO 

600 0 0 

760 000 

Central As a 

12} 000 

030 000 

"So 000 

Torker in Asia 

C^OOOO 

1 650000 


Tnrkey in Earope 

133 000 

20000 

155 000 

Balkan S a es 

10000 


10 000 

Greece 

1 2^000 


22 000 

Ans'rj sud Utmgarj 

41nOOO 

385 000 

80 000 

laly 

5^00 000 

1 670 000 

6 870 000 

France 

' 2430 000 

1 900 000 

4 330 000 

Spam and Fortugal 

00 000 

10 000 

go 000 

Sb zenand 

740 000 

"00 000 

1 440 OOO 

Germany 

490 000 

WO 000 

1 OlO OOO 

Belgium ^ 

20 000 


20 000 


1 IOjOOO 

433 m 

640000 

Sgypt 

4 000 


4 00C 

Total 

18 191 OCO 

13180 000 

31 371 000 


Table X 


Contufp I r (f mulMrrf rau-$ Ji » djftrtnt ew»<n > 


Chict 

JapAU 

Inili^Ciuoa 

Central Aaia 
R isrij 0 Europe 
The Leraat 
Austria and Hungary 
Italy 
France 

Spam and Portajal 

S«ntz riand 

Germsoy 

Gr^t Br tarn 

United States and Canada 

Sleiioo , 

■Egypt Tunis Alssrm.t^nd.itoTOcco 


Total 


j Home-nude. 

Fore gu 

jTotal consumption 

2 

/ ^ 


Ciloa 

Kilos. 

Kdoa 

.>50 000 


5 750 000 


10 000 

1 160 000 


175 000 

1 ira 000 

475 000 

62o000 

1109 000 

8jOOOO 


850 000 

450 000 

450 000 

U5 000 

400 OOO 

515 000 


360 000 

460 000 

150000 

a>oooo 

400 000 

& 7 000 

2950 000 

3 600 000 

40 000 

120 000 

160 OOt* 

140 000 

1 400 000 


1.900 000 

1.900 000 


900 000 

OOO 000 


2650 coo 

2 650 000 


10 000 

10 000 


2>0u00 

250 000 

10.230000 

1^450 OW 

2'* 73J 000 
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T*»us T. 

tf tftmHiik t* eo««(nVt. 


Ccttntry. 

II«3e-*pon. 

1 

rortlffo. j 

p^otal ononitDi^joa. 

> 

2 

i 3 

4 


ESm- 

Kiloa. 

dot. 


l.COO.OOtt 


1,600.000 

... ... ... 

lDao>Clusa ... ... ... 

400.000 

200.000 


4 (>0,000 
200.000 


20.(>00 

200,000 

220,000 


215.000 

21S,''00 

HunU ia r.aKffl 

...... 

100,000 

H'O.O'iO 

TheLfiract ... ... ... 

20.000 

...... 

20.000 

Atutiu «sil ncocirv ... ... 

100.000 

130,000 

230 000 

Italy 

200.000 

SO.OCO 

2.10,000 

FnoM ... ... ... 

1,100,000 

tl'O.OOO 

I, COO, 000 

Epaia ted rortogal ... ... 


40,000 

40.000 

BWiiMtUsd ... ... ... 

12\000 

wi?oeo 

125.000 

Omusy 

250.000 

1.200,000 

Oreat Lfittsa ... ..., 

WO, 000 


MO, 000 

Tlbllcd BUIm atd Csnida ... 

•120.000 

io.ooo 

1 200.000 

Mtxioa ... ... 

t.ovo 

1 3,000 

Tttis Aljaria, aod lfon>«e« ... ; 


t»0,0f>0 

00,000 

AvtntiA .M ... 


5i>,000 

1 30,000 

ToUl 

4.970.000 1 

2.105,000 

0,975.000 


T«*(.B Z. 


Tttii MnnrnptCm tf tilk fom •« tf¥»tfin. 


Coualij. 


CosnnBptiOB. 


. 

2 




KBoa. 

Chiot 



7.250,000 . 

JtTiaa ... 


, , 

1,600,000 ■ 

Iiuio.01uBat ... 


... 

1,375,000 

India ... 



1,320,000 • 

Central Atia ... 



I.OM,000 

Itofsia in Enropa 



550.000 

Tbs LeTast ... 



335,000 

Aostna aart Htinmrv 


... 

090,000 




030,000 

Franco 


•II 

6,200 000 

Spain and Fortnsal 



200,000 

Switrcrland ... 



1.525,000 

OmnanT ... 



3, 100, Odd 

Great Britain ... 



1,460.000 

United States and Canada 


2,850,000 



, 


Egypt, Tonii, Aleetia, and Uotoeco 


810,000 

Anstralia ... 



60,000 


Total 

-• 

29,705,000 
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FAKT IV 
SILK WEIVING AhD DYEING 


CHAPTER XIII 

BLEAcniito * 

bleached wth nnee and ialer) The "^rteiW h 

«•>, u not praclucd by weavera in bleaching yarn ^ WbSe/the^an"* 

lorwcanng.bnjopcnnfilatnreteeledailtorJilanm lwiBtedrrnnlL.i!/ 

theead {, cinch t. .I™y, liciated thread), bleXrwtny ^ f WaTci"^^^^ 
In thn caao of corah, howocer, b'eachtng folloira cceavin/ ch« weacing 
the won! Wai ■ itself being ■ nnbleacbcd ■ The eolonc of the raw 
tab of European and notice manufactarea, is yellow, that is, blSi 

fn°d'i^T.°.”re°£ ■» ta “ perainent colour 

andithaatobe remoced by bleaching it white before it is dyed. The sill 

T «'>■>*>>»“ tbisabo'hos to bo sob 

je«ed to the bleaching process before it can be dyed In bleaching a seer of 
I ^^f”**^* (erode carboDate of sods) la powdered and mixed 
/• «ee« 0 * bot water, and the liqoid alraioed threngh the aaoe piece 
of cloth for a namber of timea, or (A) balf-a-aeer of aabes obtained by bn/mne 
plantain learea onlj « oued np mth 2* eeers of Dot water, andtheliqiuf 
atrained as before, or (c) lialf-a ppw of #<171 and one pow of the ashes are mied 
with the water and then etrained as before A piece of doth is spread omp 
a basket, and the water (0 which the powdered siyf, or ashes, or a mixture of 
the two, has ^en added is poured on totho doth and gathered in a ressel 
underneath This liquid is again poured info the basket and etrained a 
second time. 'Iho straining is repeated untfl the liquid looks like oil This 
liquid or I 70 is mixed with about half a mannd of water and boiled Into this 
boiling water the seer of silk is introduced, out of which it is taken when the 
bleaemng is done and washed in a tsnfc of clean water i^ter the silk » diy 
It will be found on weighing that it has lost about a quarter of its weight by 
the bleachiD" operation If a piece of white (or undyed) sJk weighs 21 tolas 
it should be inferred that 21+7=^ tolas of unbleached silk thread hare been 
used in wearing it 

160 Wearers usually do their own bleaching and even their oirn dyeing, 
but eoraha are bleached by d?u>h» or professional washermen, and there are pro* 
fessional bleachers in Uursbidabad as there are professional dyers Hen are 
the chief operators, but they are sometimes assisted by women 7 here are 
probably not more than a hnndred professional silk bleachers in the distnet of 
Murshidabad 1 hey earn about six or eight annas per diem , but as the washing 
of eorahi is a fluctuating business, the professional bleachers cannot be said to be 
very well off They live chiefly at Kbagia, Saidabad, and Kunjaghata, where 
the principal dyeing establishments of 31ursfai<labad are situated The process 
of bleaching is done somewhat differently in Bankura and Bogra, and the 
followii g extracts on flie subject will show how the work is done in those two 

districts The Bankura monograph has the foUowing lines on this subject 

“The £iat process that the natire reeled nlk nndergoes in the hands of the wesrer u 
ermdicg all silks of diflerent degrees of tlneness on different titn » > The sec( cd protess is 
that of bleach Dg, for this sili is bofled for anbonrut water mixed w th the ashes of rdt 
leaves. It is then washed and dried end again ndled on • htai A sort of gam, prepared 
by billing parched paddy m wa'er, u then apjdied Th* warp and woof are then prepared. 
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the former consisting of two strands and the latter of four strands of thread. After the wstp 
and the woof are prepared, they ore separately dyed ” 

161. The Bogra monograpli bas the following lines on this subject — 


"B/eneAJnj — ^01 this pniposo the B'^hapedeheia of twisted thread is tatcaae. ay from 
the^/iotin 

“The sheia is then tied at the two eatreimues by two stiiags passu g through tho two 
loops. These hnots serve the purpose of leeiiagthe turns of the thread from being entangled 
with each other 

‘ A solution IS then prepared of soap water, water in wl leh r tha frii ts had hren 
steeped and ashes of plai Wrea hso definite proportions ate given for the ingrodienb 
of the solution as they are alltlungsthat can bo used singly for the purpose of ordinary 
washmg 

“This solution IS then boiled and the stem of threads steeped in it, held by the string 
in the extremities The shein u atirr^ now and then with the strings When the 
requisite amount of whiteness is soqinred, the skein is taken off thoroughly washed with pure 
water and then dried 

“ The next proocss is that of arranging the washed thread called pn lara 

“Two flat pieces of split btuahoo are inserted through the two loops in the skein, and 
the etiings are untied and taken oS. Then the tvro tamhoo pieces are gentlypulled apart, 
so as to give a moderate tension to the thread The toms of tiie thread are then arranged 
one by one on the bamboo pieces so as to allow reeling Iho thread is then reeled off into 
ialait 

“Then the thread u starched with nee gruel or a similar suhstnni'e obtained by boiling 
khai (fried paddy) m water When tho thread is still wot it ts reeled once Wbeu dry the 
reeling is repeated, which process removes the snporduoas s arch, as the thread is allowed to 
pass between the thumb and forefinger of tho left band Tiie tl resd u now ready for the 
next process of warping locally called Mrd fatatia or taia pdn d ' 


CHAPTFR XIV 
Dvtliio A1»D PaiKTlbQ 

163 fWeing 18 doao ci>ber is kbo kbrcftd or in tbo piece In both oases 
blcscbing (oi tho thread or of pieces of cloth), and in most costs mordontiog, 
precedes dyeing Tho following sovtnleea colours ore recognised in Beogul — 
(1) Indigo, (2) black, (3) blue, (^) groy or light blue, (3J red, ^6) light red or 
dndrddnd fi e , pomegranate seed colou^, (7) yellow, 8) orange, (91 green, (lOj 
purjile, \U) fiaiwiA (sc , chocolate) (13) ysfamAon, (l3) sonah, (It) Asramoi" 
kanthi, (\b'\iniyurlantht, {IQ^dHupchhiid, and (17) dshndni Of tlieso, black and 
'bine emours are not recognised id Tlur^idabad, 'Maldali, and RajshobL llio 
last fire culonrsare in each casetbo effect of thccombinaticn of two colours — one 
employed for the warp and the other for Iho woof Pitamhan e , appropriate 
to Siva) colour, for instance, xs pmdaced by red warp and orango weft, sonali 
(golden) colour, by green warp and orange weft, kiramankaniit (purrot nocked) 
colour, by giecn warp and tod weft, nuFyurAaafftt (k , pcncocl. neck.) colour, by 
red warp and green weft , d/mpcAM^d (« e , light and shadow/ colour, by rod warp 
and blue weft, end osAmoM (» s , sky) colour, by blue warp and red weft Silks 
of such combined colours ore known ns shot sillm 

163. Mordanltng — As a rule, bleached ailk needs mordanting before a dye 
can bo ponnanently fixed into it. To mordant a seer of bleached silk, 10 tolas of 
alum IS used This quantity of alum la mixed up with about 10 seers of water 
and boiled The silk is put int j tho alum water when it is still Lot, and turned 
about m the solution for hall an hour to get tbo fibre mordanted evenly. It 
IS then wrung out and put m the dye in a moist state 1 his prepuratoiy 
mordanting is not required for dyeing silk with lac, anatto, aid indigo 

V50 Jndi^p and ffrejf — Tea tolas (4 ounces) of indigo is used for having 
the indigo vat n ady for ooo dip Six each dips in six daj s would make the 
colour of the sQk ^most black, and one dip makes it grey Tho niimbor of 
dips depends on tho kind of colour wanted Sdfc which has been dipped in sir 
vats 18 regarded in llursbiJabad as hlack, wlnlo in Bankura and Bogiu, tho art 
of dyeing silk with a true black dye, seems to bo known. To tho ludigo vat 
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powdered seed oi"h4S°i7kj.u‘,‘^f d' 

lancer teingthrowninlotl,eTMM/tho4Zshm;d^Ti?'?’V“' 

•hould loot men These appeamweeeS4e ^ “S tto 'iqnor 
diMolred. These enbslancca (iLhe% Iimo and Ms»n * indigo has properly 
■ndigo-rat when il is mtcnd'cd to ml only a fSrl d“ P'** ™ ttn 

labnes silk weft dyed in fngitiro mdigo « used when who ° ®8ared 

whilo ground is nlliinalcli desired Tho Ms. el "mlo ornamentation on 

sresmin fto pattern nestl| and ^mrh^“,‘’?o'ea *^ th'''’’ ‘Jl •» 

Cpr» am of a different cSlonr fSm tlj m„^d so?l, 7 “>» 

bimehed white by washing To dye silt^v (be M 5*^ft 8'’* ^mdiially 

ydigOTSt, wrung out, and 3ned If tho sd^u m ” P”‘ ™ 

dry Bilk already dyed grey, os described is aon^J^ ® deeper ebade, tbe 
operation is rejeatif JdSo?(C?Toto'ot " fa ^5. 

eolonr wanted is vciy deep nlmnst black Of all ffo 7r^*^ir’ ”P) if Ho 

indigo la the mnal cipensire, thoaoh m tho dll ”■ ^“Sn'. 

Kenemllyprodnned,.hemu.^tjSlofS.e.l1ime “ 

undetected by ndigo factor, ?' 

ebean m sbops Wearers in Uuisbidabad psy only S 8 .^n!f’r'”'' “ 

10 tolas o£ indigo, or abont Ra 4 nor tu^r it ZLA° ^ *^^*7 

alirays the article in the whoIc*aIo nwrlet To dve "X *i”n 

IoIm of indigo arc needed for each seer of silk, and rA«fs. ^ 

a"?;" »^i8d“h5.s^"^d:‘.,Th‘: 

i.Js°ih£'::Ll"lS"^ "““S”'’’- '“"“'-“ff "Utpu t^rpro. 

»di«) Ibea the thwd te be u kept itSida 

•T ?*r‘ V areSfw *w»y end tb» lilk tbrnf 

»ia by {e«f,« 10 lir Ibe fourth mgredient (fVi,) u the Ihmr wed by wLheS^ 

for nul^g clotls. No de£a to froportioa ««8 giwo for the in^en^ to bo wed. * 

ICO In Danknm black dye IS obtained from "ianiah,inn filial, -nd 
", P™P<»rt‘on ” {n the Sonf hal Parganas tnsser ^ u 
dyed black by first blrachirg it in lye then potUngit in a mixture of Vrater to 
■which powdered myrabolams and itf&rm bare been odded boflinf'tbo vamin 
this nuiture, and finally bnryiog it for amghtin black tank earth.'* It is taken 
ont in tho morning and warhed. 

167 Slue —Two or three dips in tho indigovat are employed for pro- 
dncing blue colour in Jlor hidabad la Bantura “ blue is made of induto 
Mntati, soap, and a few other ingredients ” ^ ’ 

ICS. rri— Togcttbeexactshadoof red on Biltisconsidered 

by natiTe wearers a rcry difficult art. The reason for this is two.foId— /rsf 
native wearerg do cot weigh their dye stuffs, etc, nor keep exact limebythe 
clock, normcasore the temperuturo of liquids with thermometers, but do every 
thing bv guess work , t'conJlif, lac and lodh (Symploeoe raennora) da«t are both 
substances which aro more or less adulterated, and it is impossible to get exact 
results simply by weighing, wbilo a bydromeler is not in nse The weavers 
depend on expcncnce to get the exact sbado of red The lucis first made into a 
coame powder with a quern It is then placed on somo rcssel, some water added 
to it, and it is rubbed with tho palm of hand against the vessel IThile this 
rubbing goes on, syi is dusted over it For each seer of lac IJto iola of taji 

IS used Two to three times the qusntityof raw sflk to be dyed IS the proper* 

tion of Iso used After the rnbbiDg of the lac and the tajt m over, the ^ste is 
transferred to a piece of cloth spreai inaide a basket Tho basket is placed 
on three pieces of bamboo over a trough (ffatr/a) Water is then poured 
over thepaste in the basket, and the sointionof the dye gathered m the trough 
below About SO seers of water is used, when a seer of silk has to bo dyed for 
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getting all tho colour of iho paste intotbetrongb The boiling of tbfi liquid fo 
obtained, goes on for about three hours Wht n Iho boiling is going on loiUi 
dost 13 spnniiled orer the liquid The quantity of lodh used is tl o same as tbo 
quantity of taji that has been already used for making tbo paste 1 o ascertain 
when the ‘ bowl ’ of liquid is csactly ready , tho following test is used —A drop of 
tbo boiling liquid w dropped into a ueescl of plain water If it sinks to tho 
bottom of the vcosi-l in the form of a nng, f&o * bowl' is ready If it does not 
sink in this noat manner, bat disperses id tho water, it si onld bo inferred tliat 
it requires more ta}t to make it right A solation of sajt has then to be added 
until tho boiling bquid satisfies tho test If the drop of the liquid appears too 
dark (blackish', aliUle more lodh dust u dusted to tanko the *bowl* right 
When the ‘bowl’ is ready, tbo ganth is taken down from the fire and kept 
corered np for a day Next day it is again put on tlio fire and os soon as 
boding takes place, bleached (but not mordantcdl silk is put m tho liquid and 
fitirreJ When this shrring of tbo *ilk in tl o boiling liquid is going on, 
tamanad water IS added to it The tamarind used for this purpose should not 
be quite fresh from the tree nor very old It should bo a few months old. 
For a eocr of eflk n eeer of tamarind to seed is used When the proper 
shade of colour bus been obtained, n chitak of alum is put in the liquid, 
the silk stirred for a moment longer, taken out wrung, and dried If alum is 
not used, the dyed silk requires to bo ‘lodhcd’ before the dTO is pcnmncnily 
filed 'Lq ‘lodh’ a soet of the dyed silk half a powa (Mb ) of turmeric u made 
into n paste and mixed up with half a powa of lodh dust, and the mixture 
bodod in about 15 seers of water Tho dyed silk is put in this bquor and taken 
out when tho dyeing will be quito finished If there is too mneh water in tbs 
‘bowl’, tho colour obtained u mnk To get a seer of bleached silk dyed red 
at a dyeing e tahlishment c<i««s Rs 2 6 

160 In Bogn “ tho silk to bo coloured red is first mordanted id a boiling 
solutifSofaloiQ Tho ho IS powdered aod kept steeped la nat»rfer oosdsy 
Then tho powder, as far as possible, is thrown away and thesolnbon boiled. 
Then the silk is steeped in the solution ” The bla^ end red dyes obtained 
in Bogta ate not quite fast, and Bogta weavers sometuaes obtain coloured 
silk thread from the Calcutta market 

170 The Bankura monograph says •>-“Bed ismadeol laedyo HielBcis 
finely powdered It is then boUra with tamanad, alum, and Ahar” (i e , crude 
sodium carbonate) 

171 In Butdwaa * tesm from tho banyan and oshad (ptrpuf) trees is 
used” for obtaining red dyo m eiJk “The resin is rubbed with water xn 
an earthen vessel, and then tho thread with alum and the bark of the lodh plant 
IS put in ” By resin of the banyan and peopul trees, is no doubt meant lac 

172 Feflita — Four seers of sawdust of yack wood tnleffri/oha) 

and one seer of JaiaiA ^Adhalada rostca) leaves arc boded together in half a 
maund of water Tho liquor is strained off ond a seer of bleached and mord 
anted silk put m it, stirred well, taken out, wrung, and dned This process 
IS repeated tl rea times more, when the yellow colour unll bo permanently fixed 
in the silk The lour seers of sawdnst cost two annas To tnako the liquor 
four tunes and get the silk dyed yellow, coste, therefore, about one rupee pet 

173 In Butdwan “ haiax inrroenc is uicd for obtaining a yellow dye ’’ 

Orange — ^Ihe following acconot of this dye is tsdeen liodily from the 

‘ Hand book of bencultuTc’ • — 

Of ttU Ike c*«5 xo Beogsi for djeuig oik tameb dwt ,s ecaadcred the lest. 

This subs ance u loucd as s gr&Bular deposit oa the buits of a amall tree called Ahr or Psi 
avadoie {MadotMt p/ulippinen« ») Tbistiee tsfoaadiamwt Indian {mete. The dust can 'to 
gathered tnubundimce in tbe forests el Pehis-Dnn l^aathum, fimghbhuni JaJpaignri, and 
of Central India In lloithidabad however, it u difficult to procure this article lor dyemg 
adi and its use is therefore ertremely Imuted Weavers cannot get nnadolteruted jimela 
dnst oven by paying 25 or 2G mpoea lor » mnnnd. Bnckdust and sand are the aubsUaee* 
used for adulteratoff dost. If tbe weavers are to secure pare lamda dnst, tbev 

shonbl piajogata the trees at hOmpor Bohutor laiagtn, lalampni-ch^ and Ba^vm- 
Bishnupur which are tho principal centres of silt weaving uj IToi hidabad. The trees 
Wng tmall, they fnnt Withia four or five yeaw after they axe ptanteU The Innta or 
capsules npen in February to April. Wbai they npen they burst, and that is the proper 
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“ s’s xth'S ”4-' 

toonpe thodus* gets detached from lie ftmta and earned away with wind^* 

therelore to gather the froita at the right time When they are^gathere^at the^ 
the dust oontams oyer 75 per cent of dyemg material In gafiSe dS Soffit i'”'’ 
the fruits on a string cAarpoy (bedstead) ^ speed a cloth VodernSth ThrS 
rubbed against the stnngs of the eia^poff, and the dost comes showermt. dosra on thT MniT 
Anatto trees are oonunonly grown by weayera close to ther houses T)i« i * 

gives a permanent oolour, srtile the oolonr obtained from anatto is not al6o!^tt./'“* 
Thatitia yery important to propagate the pt amdnre tree in JImshtdabad is thereC 
self evident. The propagation of trees is not such hard work as the cultiyahon of aln^ 
tural crops and one or two high-caste men can easily earn their hyelihood hynmn^ 
gatmg trees pelding dye stuffs in llorshidahad There is no better or faster dro^ th^n 
what IS obtamed from Aame/a dust, and ita introduction info the European market is nlsn 
witbin the range of probability 

“JAe prfparalion of Vt dye— Orange colotmng matter is obfamed not only from 
hameta dust, but also from the dust of bar fruits, but the latfor yields a much poorer dye 
In the Bonthal Parganas, Manbhnm and the neighbouring distncts, an orange (almost red) 
dye is obtained irom the roots and barla at the base of tho trank of the tree called Cl^i 
(Cirsaria temaifoae} The k/tmeh dasi is sometimes used nuied up with bar dust or 
ehflt wood The mistnre yields a deeper orange Anailo and takam {Caetalptna iarpao) 
wood are alio sometimes used mixed np with kam^a dost Those mixtures alio yield a 
deeper orange Used by it elf the boiled bqoor imparts a straw colour to sdk In 
Minhidabad the kamth dye is prepared in this way— One rows lb) to onepows 
and a half of iv* and a Bioular quantity of todk dust are boiled together with about ten 
seers of water Ihe liquor u etraioed out and agein boiled One powaof Aameladust 
mixed up with half a tela of eo/i« oil ts pot lo the boding liquor half the quantity being 
put m first and the remainiog qusotity afterwards A seer of bleached and mordanted 
silk 13 then introduced into the boiiisg liquor and well stirred until the liyeing is Wished 
The use of bakam wood in coajuncUon with lamtla dust to get a deeper colour is also in 
Togue in blursbidabad 

' Cost of dyeing eilk. orange with kamtia dust«- 

Be i p 

(1) hfordanting a seer of bleeobed silk with alum 0 2 0 

(2) Price of one powa of Hmela dost . 0 4 0 

(3) Do half a powa of bakaot wood dust 0 0 6 

(4) Fuel for mekmg the bquor 0 1 6 

(5) One powa of lojt 0 0 6 

(6) Ditto Mh 0 0 6 

(7) labour 0 2 0 

Total cost of dyeiog a seer of sdk orange with lutmtia 

dust 0 11 0 


“ AfiaWfl oraitga —One half powa of omUo seed (price three aunas) is hoiled with 15 seers 
of water Half a powa of Si7;» is powdered and got preyiously ready mixed op with wafer 
and strained When the a alto bquor is boiling this taji water is poured into if and the 
toiling continued for a few mmutes more Another way of preparing the liquor is to put 
a. w.t.r .n lie •» •'» I”"" P'"’ 5'°^- ■“P^a ■! «> ll« 

watBi- and eat tba boil ng done aftarwarda Xb a eavae Ibo atrauiiog of tia honor before it 

rboM acam S aitbor a.* th. .*» (lb.* « aJJ wbob hu not W„ bla.ahad 

or niordanteii) .a pnt lo lb. bo bng hq^ pi TOnlj djad hj .lar.nf waahad n. eleaa 
natar aftarwarda and not dried To dj. a aeer of eilt oranga with atialfa coata leaa than 
r,±i ...r IJ oranga .. not» lb. la. rfc .rang, that .a .1 fade, gradnallg 

... «Tbit hv washing The oolour obtained by the use of anatto u brighter, and anollo « 
SSeaper and more feadily ayoilable than ot anatto ta therefore 

S more in Muishidabad and other distncts than that of kamela 

174 The Bankuia monograph haa this short notice on jaraJ or orange 
colour in Bilk — “ Jarad is made of lamela powder, Mar (crude sodium car 

bonate)^ and ahim accounts of green, pniple, and lanesh dyes aro taken 

from the “Handbook of Sericulture’ — 

•«r 7 «rn— Neither milurshidabad nor many other ^ of Beag.I is the jwt of pro- 

a Keen dye commonly known to weavw The shawl makers of Kashmir ein 
^ a fLf ™cn dye How they do it, and if the dye u applicol^ to silk, are not 

^0^ SilkLS^g^en in ilaishidabad m the fblowmgway -One srer of laknk 
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{Jdhah^a eat ea) leafacdSra seen ol JuS:vood sav-dort are 1>oi]ed together in water, 
atmoed. and % EOQCoCble-icliedaad mordanted Bilk djed j'ellow bf stimng m the manner 
^readjr deecnbed Tbe rOk la then pot in n ‘spent* i^igo rat, wBen it becomes R^n Bj 
* spent indigo vat’ u meant & eat wb»di b&a been already n^ loi dyeing edk bine, and 
10 which there u eery litOe bloe-colannng matter left If 10 tolas of indi^ are bought for 
8 annas, it may be aasnmed that 2 annas worth of indigo eldl remains in the rat ^ter it baa 
been csed for dyeing silk bine 
" Cost of dyeing tilk green — 


Bs. a. r 

For bleaching 0 3 0 

„ mordanting 0 2 0 

(Sainst Msta notbisg, as it u foond in abnndanco areiywhsia.) 
Fire eeera of jack wood gaw-dust 0 2 6 

Fnel for making the liquor . . 0 16 

Indigo leh in ttie 'spent Tat’ . D 2 0 

TftbftKT , 0 6 0 

Total cost of dyeing a seer of silk green 110 


*'Fatiffrfen — Bara one seer of bleached sSk mordanted With hsif a seer of powdered 
alnm mixed with eight seers ot water, and kept over night soaked ID this mutnrs In the 
morning the d.!( u to be wrung nearly dry and shaken op The same ereoug that the alk 
u s»ked in alum water a seer of dry eepMVU srtor/riifit) flower bods u to bs 

kept soaked in 10 or 12 mrs of water, —also orer night. The water with the flowstvbnds u 
tone boiled in the morning, and the Ixooor afterwards straioed oot into another ressel by 
msana of a olotL Into this hot tfhaliia liquor u to be plunged the mordanted eilk while U 
u still moist, and kept stirred ao that all parte of the silk may bo ersn^ dyed TTben the 
liquor gets somewhat cold, the silk is to m wrung out and shaken up Tho remaiua of the 
flower buds on the cloth are then to be put into the liquor and toiled agam for about half an 
^ur and the liquor stmued out onoe more ae bdore with the help of the doth. The silk is 
to be put agein into this liquor and kept inside it for an hour, occaeionally siured us before 
For facility ol stirring the ikems ore tied with a tape and plunged in ibe liqnor ^ler an 
boor s soakisg m the liquor, tbe silk is be taken out end wrung searir dry and abaken up 
** Next day hare IS seers of oold water m e ffnmh and nux witD it two tolas of anOme 
green, whiob u sold la the bszxr as Buropean green Hare the silk while still moi^ 
rlonged into this green water and stirred m it until the dmred shade of green is obtained 
This green wDl be found tobepermaneot 

** Furjilf — ^Bleached and mordanted oik is first dyed red in tbe lao liqnor, and then put 
in the isdigo rat A. smatl quant ty of las u used that (he silk may be dyed 1 ght red. 
ThAC(wt.ul«lx'‘-'^S*dk-byhtwaijiB>. I6fiwas<*« Thalimhiwymuk dT^rn^uxthAinili^ 
Tat roets another rupee The total owt ©I dyeing eilk purple is thwrfore 2 8 per seer 
' Choeotate {bannh) ^JDaiteih is black with a sbede of red To obta n this oclour the silk 
u first dred deep red lo the lao bqunr, and it is then dipped once m the md go rat. It 
costs Its 2-S to nt a seer of bleached silk dyed deep red. Toe sobsoqueot blueing costs 13 
saoas , that is, the total cost of dyeing silk banath is Bs. 3-4 per aecr 

176 TVfiyAl of dyed nU — It hna been said, a seer of rmr silk is reduced in 
weight to 12 clutalu after it has been blenched Tiicso 12 chitoks of bleached 
Silk weigh about 12J cbitoks after it baa been dyed When silk is dy cd green 
12 chitaks enhance to 12^ chitnks m all other seasons except dnneg the rainy 
season, when tbo enhancement in weight is half a chil&k more Silk is satomllr 
highly hygrcscopic in character Tbia hymscopicity increases when jt is 
dyed green TwcIto chitflka of blcncbod euk weigh 13} to 14 cbitaks after 
it has been dyed deep blue 

177. Secrecy —Most of th« mouogtuphs speak of tho rcticenco on tbo part 
of tbo wcaTcrs m ginng information about sflk-dycing They also speak of the 
use ol European chemical dyes being weiy common. In Cirbhum "colour is 
not generally used in dyeing xjrw ” This is all tbo information on this subject 
obtained from this district In Rajshalu " there is no eilk-dycr ” 

ITS. kuroyraa dyes — *Tho uso of unilum dyes, which is so rery ouch easier 
than that of country dyes, is bound to extend All anfline dj cs are not equally 
fngitiTP Thor aro all more or less fugitira when they ere exposed to sunhgbt 
for nny length of tune , and the cncouragcmeDt of tho safiTO dyes which stro 
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«8ems to lave given re^ , ho™ ^II,^ 'T'^y. Laidlaw md Con,p,„) 
condaciod m thi, echoSl ma/lTS 

wore very beautiful ^ Miteteat, as the etadcs of colour obtained 

Mo™ge„ltaZi%“l'*S.L‘”^‘‘ n r°‘r ®”P> •>■» 

fawn, orange, cardinal, aloe K Son piXlSfZ' 
brown, crimson, maroon, navv blue anfl wLt ’ i*' *®rra cotta, nat- 

half a gallon of bodlng^4S in L *° 

m the boding water in about a minute When all thB”iL T’’ 
thread or fabno is put in the bath and keot atScd ^ dusolved the 

Sferih^'d^efflttfcS 

colonr obtained is not sufficiently dwp a eei^d « ironed If the 

mi. and W ij. dr„ 'Un. 

for ’“^i '’";‘“8 P*“'= '"•«* decaying indastn- 

So 1 a a used ‘ «">l»e d/e. fmagenlZ 

than that nsed for 

bl “^ 1 *^ v*’ ^ cotton wool when pnntioc has to 

be dono. Wooden blocks^with religions texts or conventjonal designs mred 

on them ate “ed for Isking up the dyeing matenal from the colton®^?oo?Sa 

im?w5?’’'”'°<°/l.“^d ‘8"“* Peepeely ™ » wooden platform, *U,o 

imprmting of the design is done on the piece Wheie mordanting is necea 
.ary the piece i. mordanted beforehand with alum ^ 

182 Ba^am d,<i»y —There » a special process of dyeing pieces of 
renil, called J«»*n»a dye.ng m Bd.Hu dyeing Po male a piere Sf fLn 
knots are put on a piece of sdk at regular luterrals with Mttoa threads 
1 hon^ands of knots are someUmes put on a piece before it is plunged in alum and 
in the dyeing vat It is then washed in clean water, end the knots are taion 
oat, when it is seen the knotted spots remain white, while the ground becomes 
dyed The knots being put at regular interrols, the presence of the spots does 
not look bad, but tbe slight effect a produced with such enormous labour that 
It IS hardly worth producing. Binhut, in fact, are made only out of cheap 
corahs and m&tkas The spots are sometimes made coloured by plungmg a 
white spotted hinha in a coloured rat, when tbe spots lako one colour, while the 
ground becomes altered in colonr. Another process of dyeing silks m the piece 
13 called “momm” or waring A momta piece is produced wiUi drops of melted 
wax being arranged in regular figures m those spots which are meant to remam 
without colour After this the piece is plunged m the dyeing rat, and the wax 
afterwards removed If the white spots are required to bo coloured, the piece 
IS afterwards put m another vai, when the spots take tha colour of this vat while 
the ground becomes altered m colour tbe muture of two colours Thus if 
the waxed piece is put in the yellow dyeing vat, and after removing the wax 
if It is put in tbe ind4;o vat, the spots ongtnaliy waxed take blue, while the 
ground is coloured green Pieces of sQk are sometimes dyed with the help of 
stiff fKv ernrflv in the snnie wav as ifaev are dved with the Iirtn nt I5**u 


ground is coloured green Pieces of sUk are sometimes dyed with the help of 
stiff clay exactly in the same way as they are dyed with the help of wax, little 
pellets and atnngs of clay being used for drawing the figures cn the piece 
heforo it is mordanted and dyed The praetiro also prevails of protecting 
portions of a piece by tying them with straps of leather or of strong clot^ 
plunging tbe pteco in a dye vat, then protecting the dye portions, and dyemg 
those protected in the former opciation m a different colour In making 
BdnkuSf knots arc sometimes put with freshly coloured pieces of cotton thread, 
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when, after the piece is dyed and the knots taken ont, little rings are formed 
all over the piece of the coloai of the cotton thread nsed for knotting. ’ 

183. Dyeing is nsual^ done by the weavers themselves, hnt where, 
as in Morshidabad, silk-weaving is done on an extensive scale, there is more divi- 
sion of labour; and os there are spedal twisters of yam, so are there special 
dyers’ estahhshments. These are miniataro factories, employing eight or ten 
men each, in bnck-hnilt bonsea, containing a number of vats embedded in the 
floor, and also annmber of brass and copper pans. There are probably between 
twenty and thirty such factories in the district of Ulorshidahad. Tho men who 
work in them are chiefly Tantti and ^atiartas. They are moderately prosper- 
oos, their wages amounting to abont foor anoas a day. Balocdiar, Khagra, 
Mirzapur, and Islampur may be regarded as the chief centres of the industry. 
Badha Krishna Khan and llohesh Chundm Slandal of Khagra, with Bbagt^t 
Bhushan Daia of Kunjaghata are the principal dyers of the district. 

184. A diagram abeet at the end of this Monograph ^Ko. 98 to 115) 
illustrates the silk dyeing industry of Muishidabad. 


CHAPTER XV. 

PeOCESSES PEEPAttATOar TO WEAVISO. 

185. The process of unwinding skeus of nw silk and gathering them into 
Mats of shorter skeins of thread of even thickness and without breu baa been 
already described. The raw sUk thus gathered into /aiau ia sometimes 
employed for warping without any fu^er pToce8«e8 being gone through, 
asm weaving corahs. The process of twisting has been mso described. 
The twisted thread gathered loto latais is employed for warping in the case 
of ya^tsan or superior fabrics The processes of bleaching and dyeing have 
been also desenbed. Bleached and unbleeched thread, dyed and undyed 
thread, twuted and untwisted thread, are employed m producing diferent 
riaaes of fabrics. The warp moy be bleocbed and dyed, or the thread 
used iu the warp may have been bleached and dyed before warping takes place. 

186. rrarp%,— The next process to be described therefore is warping. 
Four poRts (A, B, C, and D) are planted in the ground as shown in the figure 
(Fig. 10). They are so planted that the width B to C may allow a man to more 



P«g 10. — Warping. 

and G D are bo meaBoied oul that the total of A B B C and P T1 ^ i 

far umaoee, the loom la aet for treayrng fire lO-jarf sotrn.piccca, tho irarp hS 
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to bo made 50 yurds long, and the four posts are sot at a distance of 24 yards 
Jengthwise and two yards breadthwise Eaihu or bamboo lath$, 3J feet Ion" 
and I inch m width, ato then plar led, singly orin pairs abont 8 feet apart from 
post to post, except from A to D The yarn (twisted or raw silb^ zs then 
taken in two charJctes of more compact and of stronger make than the ekarUts 
used for onwinding skeins of raw ailk One of these is represented in the fic-ure 
(Fig 11) Each eharii is provided with a handle called hulkx (j), ending in a 



Fig II— Oharki and Hujki used for warping 

glass or metallic loop or nng The threads pass oat from the twocAar^M through 
the two loops, and arolaidonsltematesidesof the and posts BQihtharkui 
are used BimuUaueously by the same person who holds one m eoch hand The 
threads of both eharkita are first knotted together, and the operator begins by 
pattmg the united thread round the post at A He then walks on m the 
direction of B, laying the thretids of the two ekarhei alternately on both 
sides of the hath $ and posts How the two threads (A and B) ore alternately 
laid from the two tharkitt from A to B and B to 0 and C to D, is 
diagramatically represented in section in the following figure (fig 13 )— 



Fig" 12 — Diagramatic representation of warping 

As the operator moves on with the ehtrkits the threads are drawn out 
without any effort As he npprozudies each post or katht he passes one thread 
by the right of it and the other by the left m such a manner that the two 
threads may mtersect between two kathxa or a post and a halhi fhe operator 
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proceeds m this msimer op io B, no mtersectioas being made at or between 
B and C, tie thread Bunply passing round them The same process is repeated • 
when the operator comes back from D to A, laying two more threads abore 
the first two This goes on till the retmuita nnmter of is obtained, 
whether 1,200i 1,800, 2,000, or 2,400 doable (and soinctiiiies gaadrnple or eight 
fold) threads in the yard of wid(b H the cloth is to be one yard m width and 
of first qaality, 2 400 double threads are laid one above another before the 
warp 18 ready The set of intersections between a pair of kaiha is called ^a7i 
The haihis are removed when the warping is completed and tapes insert^ in 
their places These keep the two acts of thread from tho two eharhis qmfe 
separate dnnog the processes of bleachng and dyeing if the warp is bleached 
and dyed before it is introduced into the loom If no bleaching or dyeing is 
done at this stage, but the warp removed io where tho loom is, slender 
bamboo tods (called jaos or j 0 (f iaiku) ere mtrodneed at once instead of 
tapes, where the posts and the £at^ts are Tht jod kathta are also introduced 
into the warn after the warp haa been bleachM or dyed, the tapes being 
removed ana bamboo hihi inserted in their places 

187. The warp with jads insetted m them is rolled up and brought to 
where the loom is One eitremity of the warp is then attached to the yarn 
beam or off beam (i3) of the loom by aaetieaof knots, and the whole warp with 
the^cis IS wound round this beam (bg 13) — 



Figure 13 — Improved loom used id the Rajshahi Sencoltural School 
showing the yam beam 

188 Then begins the next operation, which is called tkana-parana t e , 
passing the warp through the reed This is a work of great patience and 
this IS tho reason for weavers objecting to weave one or two pieces only When 
they oro sure of being able to dispose of eight or ten pieces of any fabnc, they 
go m for setting tho loom, though tho weaving of the eight or ten pieces may 
take them two or thrco months Thu accounts for silk weavers needing to 
spend a good deal of money in adrunco If ten gown pieces have to be woven, 
nlk for tbo warp lor oU tbo ten pieces must be bought at ouce, and it means an 
outlay of over Rs 100 Wben a weaver gets an order to weave ono or two 
pieces o! somo fabric and receives half tho price m advance, say Es 20, he u 
Btni unable to begin work Ho looks out for po'^siblo buyers of other six or 
eight pieces and bo needs an advanco of another Rs SOotRb 100 before he 
can begin his work TIus u liow silk weavers get entangled with nahajnns 
Tho maSajan assuTCS tho weaver lo will buy tie romaming picpcsat cost price 
and ho advances tbo requisite amount of money at a lugh rate of interest. Tlie 
weaver may succeed in selling tl c remaimug pieces at a profit to outBiders but 
if he fails bo sells them to his makajm at cost price, and out of the profits of 
sale of tho onoor two pieces forwbichhc had received order, ho baa to pay the 
Eioia^an interest on tho loan 


•and d’‘™f }'“ ' 

Bogra monograph oeam, 13 thus described m the 

31 crossing M brOTiglit nsar the extreme rod TKor, 4v 

needle through an mterval m the reed, and the second oterator ..thn “ 

the reed where the wh le yarn » encloses the noedla^v ’ “ttiog on the other side of 
t^) by a temporary lo p Then th fir t operator pn I u X. threads (ordinarily 

interval depends npoa the w dth of the cloth to be woven the tofal n* “*«'daced through each 

warp and the number of mterst.ces ,n thereed et^wS 1“ ‘^® 

thw two Having introduced, ear the fiist three treads thrnnit, 41, c *’® 

po^on of the reel aelerted, they are lirawn out a little Thef fK«® 

mtre^nced in the «tne manner thr"^ ngh the second miSSl, *3 « on 

-„j ,, *0“e diMsnce in the reed, say one inch 13,, 

Wt P ‘*'® •**® iMh «nd below the 

hnlf The en^ of these two sets f threads are brought to.»ether and Wti 

w to leave the rod between the snot and the reed netted la a single 

/A®“ ®“'*t^®r>“eh of the reed IS worked »n the same manner «nr? fh» 4k j l. ,. . 

beyond the rod fe) as before Thas when the end of tl e S 

intr dneedrid (r) u held in position end cannot get oft in a d iwtion n3lt^4*^fi. ^ 

threads (see fig 14) ® “isarection parallel to the warp 

‘ The warp is now ready for the process of forming bealds ’ 



Fig 14 -Arrangement of reed and healds 


r3'/</.i»irr,»» tftu j!f„, 
a »—Diiph or Cnaie eseloiui!; the reed, 
b £4dai 01 reed 
e Ym beam 

«f 4 £bois on the teU of wjrp threadt. 

190 /bmiri^ r/^tfaWs —The next operation, T12. , formtn-r .f healds (or 
63 ie/>anf/»a), 13 also fully described in the Bogra njonograph, and tnis mo'o-rnnl. 
may bo again quoted ncro — “ <= 1 

Forfonmng each set of healds four round roJsaw require!, Tis, two of the thickoe.a 

of the little finger and two ethers much leas thick, and alt of them a Lttlolonecr than tk- 
width of the warp * 

• (The ireadlee »» nrf aheve la tb « *j««) — — 


“ The thicker rods are called hum and the thinner ones tnoent 
■ One of tte or intenectiona btiag brought to a convenient position, the two red. 

‘“‘"S ■“ o”^ .p's 

pireo ol tlaa ipU’t bamboo .boot Ijlh look m ^Ik °V 

rounded ofi, winch ooatains a hole A thick cotton thread is rawed ♦/ *v ®i 

maoSr.”"^ 

oatotheslendCTiodcMe to the/oarf,,hytiOTi^Ig^^^ the 

a sew^loop through which the slender rod Mled moon) u made to paj^ M as to form 
‘•When the D«t loop up eked up between the second end tboThmi wam 
sacknes m the first loop and the corTwponding knot round the i^’ 

lameproeeMu repeated with the second loo^ and won to the end The /-o.^ 

regulabng the length of each loop whiAis formedronTd ir^The/M‘2«««,^"“* 

as the work proceeds, and, m the eud the string bed to the /aad. ».» 

passed through all the loops ^ ttie /as* will bo found to have 

“ Then one of the thicker rods (lorn) which have all coni«! e«,t. n . . 

hollow cone u taken up and one end of it u pressed into that hollow 
Ih. be.»s poPrf .1 lb, otb« .Bd d»». tk. BOBB.Bd t th, C jSt ^'Sfl 
th» CBdlbe ibaft OOTpij. a. paitiBB C( lb. «nBg, b„.Bj p„,j '» 

the whole thing u turned upside down, and the mW or /tt" * . 

loops fen^ Thus the Ht of threads that hare b^a d^l ^ih^TcH ^ 

luifsee Then anolh-r meon is tasen op and loots formed w,th sVw 
manner at before, with thu eicepbon that theiuw feeps formed ?“* 
well at the one itnng of the loop that u atreadr round itf* Then i. thread as 

u before and tied wifh the new moon ^ ^ ^®“ “‘® “ auodueed 

“Ibis compleles half the process of forming the heelds Th. r.m.,n,n- i it . 
u dealt with in a sunlor manner to oompleU the process eauining set of threads 

" Fig 14 shows the sets of healds when completed .» .» th. j ^ . .. 

the corresponding tow shafU wmpwea » , » are the m««e, and /> and/* 

“No* the wholething u ready for fitting np u the loom " 

monograph Though the Bogm loom m ruder m constricSm than the M?? 
fhidabad looms, a fall description of it is a irood introduction in } "" 

(r.gTs)'’-^^'"^ foUo^g"parts 



Fig 16 — The Bogra silk loom. 
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" Foot Btout posta of wood (a> or bamloo are planted in the ground, fomune & wrfanel* 
"Two pa^ellara oiDed eaid/>srt(B) are attached to the to^of t^-ej^each 
a front and a lack poet * “ 

** There u a pit (b) dug in front of the place where the operator is to eit fn) On either 

side of this pit, and new the two front posts, are planted two short posts which rapport the 

cloth team local!; called lou nered (a), and allow it to turn " 

" The yam beam, also called narod (ft), u suspended from the tops of the two lack 
po“t3 by strings passing round il which allow it to tnrn 

“ The doth beam is pronded with a cross peg called mgran (») at the nght hand end. 
The end of this peg u tied, from time to time, by a string with the post that is near so as 
to beep the elotfi beam mposihon ’ 

“ The yarn beam has two similar holes at nght angles to one another, also in the nght- 
hand end • “ 

“ A. red tailed lh\{ Its one. tbeoebdlw, aai rests witb the other eriremi^ on the 
ground 

“ The yarn beam can he prevented fimn turning by means of this rod, and can be kept 

in any position, by Tarjmg ito length. t 

“ The warp had been wound round the yam beam after taking it out. The beam, with 
the tfnrp, is now brought m, and the former is placed in ita posibou 
*‘Then the reed or tana (m) is fitted on to the dopii (e) 

“Ihe lepfi consists of two stout pieces of palm wood nearly equal to the beams in length, 

about 4 inches wide and little less than an meh in thinness 
“ The edges of these bars are nearly rounded off 

“Ooeof these bars IS placed below the reed parallel to the cloth beam with the narrow 
face uppermost. 

* The other bar of palm wood ts then placed lo a similar position abore the itina The 
einnnow fiiam into two grooves in thohm, one below the upper one and the other above 
the lower one '''be two tors are then joined by means of iron r(n> poising through holes m 
their eatretmties The banare then tied wilhone another at either end The whole thing 
unow termed d jili 

‘ This daph is euspended hr two etnoge from a monable cross rod, which ts supported 
on the two latdAars and is called rftc/aa (eft) 

* Tbe warp u kept at a tension by ^og the eadreme rod in it with the doth beam, by 
menus of a string or strings in each a manner that tbe rod is at some distanoe from the beam 

“Ihe shafts of the bealds are then suspended from a rod (also called cia/na) supported 
on the tao laMati m the following way— 

“Two ormore flccftnis (P) are hung down from the rod to aatorest aboot a foot higher 
than tbe upper shafts of the beside A sMcftat cooaists eunply of a piece of bamboo rod 
of tbe thickness of a penoil, suspended from above by a string tied to its oratre, and trended 
with two other stnega, tied wj'b ite extremities, which hang down One of tnese two 
strings u tied with the froet shaft of healds and the oilier etnogii tied with the hack ehaft 
while the nacim u suspended from another efta/na resting co tbe tahdhnrt 

“Thus when oue sbalt of bealds ispuUeddown, tbe nurfta), acting as ftlever.pulls up 
the shaft of the other set of healds 

' Below the lower shaft (fiuw) sod moon of each eet of healds iS tied a bamboo pole (tee 
fig 14 P , y ) ibeea two poles ere tied by etniige with tbe two treadles, locwy oalisd 
gtorat (f), (one with the nght ghora and the other with tbe left one) 

»«Tn «tn arrangement tor weaving plain dotha with plain borders, only two treadles are 
necea.m; 

“The treadles are put in the pit m front of the operator The operator sita oQ a wooden 
plank (s) Mjd lowers his feet mto the pit, this arrangecoent dispensing with (he use of 
a cha r end the height of the apparatus considerahly The whole thing is now 

ready for the process of weavuig 

“ kThen ornamental borders are to be woven with tbe cloth, a few more sets of healds are 
formed a* the two borders susj luded by eunOar naehmt, and an addibooal number of 
treadles oonesponding with the«e are fitted up, the operator working them all V the feet 
Only one artist kHvwa the preparation of ornamented boiders in this district I’he process 

13 complicated and difficult to learn . , . , . . .... 

In weaving terehhi (twiU) aheeta, four sets of healds are mads instead of two There 
are therefore foim treadles In euoh cloths the eueceesive crossmgs of the threadsof the warp 
ami of the weft form rather prominent Iinee at au angle with the length of the cloth 

“ These cloths ere very rarely woven They are never woven except on order Only two 
weavers lo the district know how to weave irrcMi sheets ” 

192 C/iargingo/SfooU — HaviDggotthe warp placed iQ the loom, the weft 
IS EOt leady for mtroductiou into shuttles This u done by untwisted threads 
(but dved or undyed, ra- or bleached, as the ca-«o may bojfrom two laidu being 
Uttered into spools, which are small pieces of bamboo tubes of a size just 
htliDg into shuttles Spool after spool is tateu and attached to narrow 
end of tho axle (fig 16, A), of a spinJimg whwl As the handle H is turned 
the axle A rotate veiy rapidly as also the spool connectod with it. The thirds 
(/ andy)from the two laidis or cAorins, placed on tho pivots c and Ci [oaa 
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tharli nnly (C) U’lns ^liown in Hie /iirttrc, pNntrd m tlm pi»ot r,] con^ 
{rcily anil pet wound rouiul tlif »pOf>l m « irnRln tljffJi'l 1*. When n tufl'aent 
lunjwr of jpoolii liftTO Ixrn charpfj iwritfi fif dirifU't cflour* if 

ricrf*<niy\ the operator i« ready to Ixpn witirinp. Ho l»Vt* np n *}ju*lle 
17) wliic)i id n ado of «•«], nnd nut* & ►{hjoI iri>jdi» it Jn tlio untin/r itlionn in 
tbe figurt’j »iJJ tlin wi iTin^ proctH'd* ai •Iio«n In fi„'. I'J. 




Pig. IT.—Maku or shuttle. 


CHAl'THU XVI. 

WrjTiNo. 

103. Tin ro m nnUi'np ipendj «’mt ll>« ractJiod* ordinnrdy etrplnyi>l io 
silk wearing, and tlio damn I lonw art) cmp*oy««l in panio difrirn for irc*iTiii,r 
both cotton and «iik fihricK, the } H>nid cmp{<>}<Hl (n »llk woritig Lem.*lndui. 
tinguidiaWo Irom ttio«c tnipiovel jn collon.wnrin 5 » llnroaw*, of roune, a.t 
many ranctieaof ni tJicro nrc pattern* of wearinff. The ninro coo.- 

pWily tlioro Id in Iho pitlcm, the preator i* the number of hcalils. Tho more 
eonipbx figured pqttcnid cannot be woren with h»oiiia filUal with heal U only, 
but liy rpeem! arraugcmcntd of liarncd^ cord* and hH>p$ to be described in tJie 

19 1. The ordinnrj’ loom for weaving JAnli*, coratr, and pi im gown piece* 
(not twill) u«cd lu the ditfcrcnt rdk di«trict*, differ* in no cs*ontial respect one 
iiom another. An iinprorod tfxim u<i-d in tho lUmpur Boalia Sencnltura] 
SdiooUfig. 19) and tho ordinary ciHintn* loom of llogni(fip j'ijhavobeen niready 
illustrated in tho prtMoud chapter. Tfie*o may bo said to bo tho most refined 
and the crudest silk.looms redpectlrely used for wmnnp c'raAi and cown-piece* 
in itcngal. In principle they arc identical in eonstruction. Instead of sitting 
on a stool, bench or chair, tho ordinary weaver sit* on the floor, his It gs liang. 
ing down a rcctniiguhr holo dug out or built round in tho floor. The tablo- 
hte arrangement of tho Ilampor Ihmtm School is nicer and more eouvenient, 
but It is not so steady or 8uV*tantinI, wltilo tho reed being suspcndinl with 
wooden ehalw instead of atrinpa make* llii* part of tho Rmupur llttvhaftttango- 
ment more satisfactory. Tho pulleys (Pl'I’P) of iho Rampur Boalin loom, 
which work the hralds, aro also on imprortment over tlio corresponding 
nachanii of tho Ifogra loom. Tho lli t huttlo lias been also successfully employca 
m iliis school. This snnplo mcchaniuil arrangetnoiit makes the working of tlio 
shuttle easier and awificr. 

19.^ We giro here nl'O Hie sLolch of n Jlnrslddahad loom and ono 
of tlio Malda loQin lleproicnting aiiutinr parts by tlio same figures, it 
will bo soon how they correspond almost exactly with cncli otlicr and with 
the otlior two looms illustrated in tlie nreiious chapter. The dilTcrciices 
that occur aro only in tho manner in which string* are suspended or posts 
propped up or supported, and so on. A general description of tho llursbidabad 




Fig 19 —The Murshidabad loom 
IOC The whole framework la rectangular — about 6 feet long aud 4 feet 
wide, and it conaista of the following parts 

fl) AAAA are four khttnius or upright posts, a yard high, fixed in the 
ground at the four comcn of the loom 
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(2) A,Aj nro two Icol iAtmli#* or wmpoit posts cacU about nine racbes 

high, placed juat m front of the khantui nearest to tho opera 
tor 1 hoso ore tho piT< fs for the cloth beam 

(3) oa IB tho iel nar^ or ial mroA (clotli beam) which rests on tho ko\ 

kkmhea 

(4) i IS iiiiamar khunU, which la an iron hook ngidly filed to the 

gronnd This is not shown tn tho figure illnstraling tho Slur 
shidabnd loom At this point is (ho Art god Buhtakarmd {lit 
the Architect of (ha Umrtr«o) worshipped by the i\«iTer with 
great ceremonj once a year, and daily ho bows down bcioro 
this hook when commencing tbo day's work. To it is tied 
tho handle of tho cloth beam (i,) that tho warp msy remain 
stretched, and that tho cloth beam mar not roll 

(5; BB aro tho two Itahui or shafts placed fcngthwiso on tho four 
ilAunhri, on which oro placed loosely the thaUhajta or ihhtU 
bajut (ch cb ), I r , moving battens 

(G) From tho bahuf aro suspended two strings, to which tho dalti or 
tho reed frame (cc) is snspended From the chala bajui resting 
t on the laitii aro snspended wooden viilUjt or naeknut, or 
both wooden pulUyt and naehn%e$, to winch tl e lavt or healJs 
aro attached 

(7) The daA/i or (cc), reed frame, which consists of two battens 

between tho grooves of which lies tho reed or thdnd, are ma J l 
of tho common reed {tkarkatCi There are 1,000, 1,200, 
1,500, 1,800, 2,000, 2,200, or 2 400 dents in the ahdni, and a 
thdnd with a larger nnmbor of dents is put in the dakii when 
'a close web IS required to ho woven As the doth is woven 
the dakh is further and further removed along with the chald 
bajut, antil tho weaver finds it inconvenient to rcadi the ‘shed ' 
To the yam beam (bb) is fixed an iron lever (J), wbch is 
worked to loosen (he warp. This is not shown in theMar«hida 
bad loom Tho bamboo handle (i,) of tho cloth beam is then 
worked to roll np tho cloth that nas been woven, tbo lever rv* 
attached to the tirJcmrfr AAimti, and tho weaving is contmui. j, 
the and the rAi/u peyts being at the same time lfl^ught 
closer to the operator 

(8) The lahir naraj (bb^ called »1 o lahr^narixi (warp or yam bt-am) 

IS suspended by means of ropes or supported on two snail 
posts, one of which (A,l is shown in tbo tigure illostrating ihc 
MuTsludabad loom. "Ihe figure illuslraliTtg the Bogn loom 
(fig ISj shows how the yam beam IS suspended from tho off 
postsb} means ol ropes, whiloBl«ore9ting against Vhe off posts 

(9) The taws or hcolds (dd\ have to be adjusted every time the loom 13 

set A bate consists of a ^lender stick (thir , and a thicker 
stick (cfun^ijat tho top, arranged side by side, and a tluckcr 
eUck (rfonyti, a slender stick and a batten of wood 

^jufhas) at tlio bottom Between these two seta of sticks a cord 
18 arranged in loops crossed in the middle, whore the parti 
cular threads of the warp meant for this pirticnlar hcald are 
made to ho Tn other words the coni of the heald 13 made 
to pass succes«iTely through the proper thread®, the c rd beinf 
fastened at each passage through the warp to the top or 
the bottom sticks 

( 10 ) rie pdshd-narts or treadles (ff) aro attached to the healds at their 

bottom with ropes crossing each other as they go np fhoy 
are not shown in the Ulor^dabad loom These treadles 
are simply bamboo sticks resting on one end on a inlcmm 
( garkhili), whicli in its tom la fixed on two wooden pivots 
ndlod (garkhas\ Between the free ends of fiio treadles are 
planted a number of npnght Iximboo sticks (^cd lorkatts 
which keep the treadles £rom mterfermg with one another 
It xeqmies a good deal of practice to work the healds properly 
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Tho loes of the alone are in tins operahoD As 

ono heald is lotrered some of the tbreada of the warp ate 
lowered and a ehed or apace is formed between the web already 
woven and the two senea of warp threads eo divided Alon"^ 
this space the shnttle is passed, say, from right to left Then 
tlie <fakU 18 Qsed for pressing the thread (or the doable thread) 
laid by the shuttle Another treadle is then pressed, another 
get of warp threads goes down, and the shuttle is passed 
throngh the ‘shed’ now formed, the other way, le, from left 
to right In plain weaving two treadles ate thus alternately 
worked, and tlio ebnttle passed from left to right and nght 
to left along the shed formed each time while the daiti helji-* 
to press the web clo<e When coloured checks are woien, 
u arp IS made of different coloured tl n ads, and the weft is aNo 
laid with shuttiea, mote than one containing threads of differ 
ent colours The weaver knows which treadle to prc-<-« to 
bnnp down a thread of a certain colour When the border 
is ornamental two or four liealds arc worked for the border 
‘ only , 

(ll) The kitdm nr kani dhamk (fig 20) is a bow shaped stick made with 



two pieces of bamboo, witn an iron pm at each end Tbis helps to keep tbo 
warp stretched breadthwise when the weeviog is going on. Two or three of 
these are gcueially used wiihm on© cubit cT the web The pins are fixed to 
the Orders or ‘ salvages ’ Oae katant a shown tn ittu in the Bogra loom 
(fig 16) 

lilt As the weaving goes on, the web IS rolled in from tunc to time m 
cloth beam, the taken out from the warp ns each approaches the 

furthest heald, and when one piece (5 yards 7 yanle, or 10 yards, as the case 
may bo) has been woven, an inch of warp is left without weft and the weaving 
of the next piece commenced When a portion of the second piece has been 
■woven the first piece may be unrolled from tho cloth beam, if necessary, and 
disposed of Wlien the weaving of a piece is finished, it is cut out and stretched 
in tho manner shown lo the figure (fig 21) and a blunt knife, called thp\, which 



Fig 21,— Sizing the cloth 

18 almost as lou'' as it le broad, is worked breadthwise foand fro on the top or 
reverse side of liic piece This u done lo make the cloth more homogpnon* 
rtnd look thicker A ihm paste made witll parched nee (Ma») is then put on 
the same side of the piece and worked lU with tho ihipi to give a ‘ suing to 
thrfibnc ILoaddi'iou of sugar to the ««c impart u greater gloss to the 
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fabric, but it is a vicious practice The sagar spoils tbo fibres, and a fabric 
Bizcd with sugar gets spotted, being stored lor any length ol tuno in the rainy 
season Sizing is also practised to maLo some of tho stofTs 1 eavicr. cavers 
themselves are opposed to wmghting, as the local sale of all silks is invariably 
conducted on three principles, n*, fl)by actual count of tbo threads n^cd in 
the warp , (3) by the length end width of the staff , (31 by the rcgulantj and 
other excellence of the web Dealers in Calcutta, however, go mainly by 
weight Au unsized piece of cAattiara, for instance, 10 yards long and 42 inches 
wide, weighs (if the piece i3 a 2,000 thdnd piece) about 10 ounces The 
Calcutta dealers however, want that tho 2 000 ihdnd-chaukard pieces should 
uniformly weigh 12J ounces per piece An inferior piece weighing 7 ounces 
only may by ming bo made to weigh 12| onnccs, for tho bentfit not of the* 
weaver, but of the dealer or merchant, who trades wnth other countries or other 
parts of India, where they judgo a niece of silL by its touch and look 

108 The Bx^wan monograph states that 1,000 cubits of wrap are warp 
ped round the yam beam at a time, and that it takes 3 to 3^ months to tom tins 
amount into ctotU The Burdwan silk weaver must liavc very good business 
to be sblo to weave 10 cubits a day unmtcmiptcdly for 100 days It is not 
imnossible wort, but it is heavy work, and it is only when weavers have very 
good business that they work at such high pressure, but probably 100 cubiu 
was only meant and not 1,0U() cubits, as 100 cubits o? warp is considered the 
right quantity to put lO at a tinio in the dutnet o! Murshidahad, which is the 
recognised centre for silt wearing 

199 The llalda monogmph speaks of superior cloths being'of 2,500 to 
3,000 sMni* The ordinary ilurshnjabad maximum is 2,40^ But probably 
some Malda weavers can weave closet webs. 

200 In weaving ftitfMrf* the sarno •yatem 1 $ followed, bat tbo number of 
dents la tbc reed used for weaving tnaiid* is smaller 

201 Inweaving eoraht tcitehart exported in thousands, more wholesale 
methods e! weaving ate employed. Warp tor 10 or 12 pieces u first intro* 
dneed, afterwards by laiottiiig to tbe last piece more warp is put in Two 
warp tiifcnds are passed through each rccd-rf^ice end one through each Aov 
space The shuttle lays four warp-threads at each sitekc Inclusive of the 
cost of setting the loom, it co«ts one rupco per piece to weave eunjfn which are 
of the standard dimensions iv 7 yds X 1 }d It takes a weaver 2 days to 
■weave a piece o{«raA With the fly shuttle loom introdociil by Sleesrs Shaw^ 
Wallace A Co , VIZ with Messrs IlatterBicy e Domestic Loom uneweaier can 
*£Buh one piece of nrah per day. 


r CHATTER AVfl 

Special rnocESSEs or At eavi\g 

201 No attempt has been made in any of tbe distnet monographs to 
describe those processes of weaving which result in highly complex webs 
Jlntyunjay Sirkar, who was the cleverest plain s lit weaver of ilurshidabad, was 
asked at one timo by the writer of this Sloiiograph if he could construct Icoms 
for weaving ornamental fabrics like those made by Dnbraj Alter many efforts 
te succeeded in reproducing the border of Dubraj s shawls and tablo-corers 
without the corner ornaments It is ly a specl^l arrangeoient of healds for 
the borders that he produced hi* plain shawl with a wide ornamental border an 
article whicn is now highly valned in the Berhatnperc marVt He also sue 
ceeded in producing a s in with ornamental ground (sample 91b) ilntvnnjav 
was familiar with the ttalgJia loom of Halnchar, but it la of such compheated 
mechanism that he failed to understand and reproduce it There is now no one 
in the district since Dubraj a death who m derstands the mechanism of thofo 
looms (fig 23} which are still in use in tbe Baluchar circle for producing figured 
fabrics When any of these looms would get out of order Dnbraj was'^ sent for 
to set it right but he reserved the neatest patterns for him«elf The looms fer 
turning out these patterns are in possession of Dubrai a son, who is represented 
in fig 22a weaving a piece of figured tart, in a loom left by his father 
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£gnteds.lk8aroToraelsTOhT?r'ilso‘^'S°BmL*‘'’ “'’“"S'aphs that 

fpcaU of o rollamsan, orolotli for famalm » ft. nonogtaph, for mstance 
IjingBoia for 10 to'20ru^,„™';’';itP‘‘'““"<>'a»w»onthem,.S 
ihe muchar tuUdar tart, ijen thm u tt K'’*’"*'' 7 »»metluDg hko 
mado of the “ Maldalii Uclkhali Tuldar" the “““graph mentiou 

and the ehdndiarasans, valued at Rs 0 tn 7 ?» “llam ihs " Eadamfuh,'> 
A d,IIeroat apstam of waa“og paS^s' 

Jfidnaporo monograph, m connecliST^tf thTlbmr i *“ ■“ tho 

arrangement for tnismg and Wermg aomo of the thread, of indnatry An 

succession, of introducinff coloured Ihrparf ««♦», ® “ flie^arp in regular 

nndthus bringing out coarse SeraTi^It of shultles, 

PhJkan stylo), ,3 reco-msed iT^frTn ^ ^®®“ething ,u the Punjab 
however, cannot be compared in coinplexitv”lf '“'w, 
even to the ordinary richness 01 design 

the nafjJdloom, gmn in thcnrlido on the Silk IndSstfi^if'w ”T 

mipearod in tho ./enraii; «/ /ad, aa "'"jraWabad, which 

rijs 22and2Ja,whiehha/6bo™,e„Lv,lf f„L*u"';''‘'' 5“'P, -“"“‘rats 

complicated looms ■— reproduced from photographs of two of those 

diCTThVL'ilr 

£f‘.R”«rtt,:rhirir.‘tr^ 

Ih. treadle. tSt fired la tli. n“u iS*,??” S “™ ”*"™r « 

pUeed on Ih. fioor, I,,..,* .hib.i; SStilu^Jp^S '“S 

iittt from the w«rp beam to the^oloth beam, mSl* ©? Lmont Jh- n***^!? “ 

ordinarv loom. The uaa of tone he-»M» i ®* ®® uontaUy, m xa theeaie 0 / the 

already mentioned The easenttal peculiar tv 0 ! the necemry has been 

the think, or a Urge number of of 

the healds Each of thue (wioea is atfachei bebw to a cerUm lost beyond 

by meana of long loops of strong cotton sospe ded verticallt from tte t»me?{Vd ^ n® 
one, two, or mere irarp threads to pan through each aoco^ nv to «« nod aUowmg 
be brought out Above the twmea are attaSW two M/tAai £• 'ateeded to 

the dtaw'boy. sitUng beyond the twiaw on an rfewtod oUlfc™ iara«^oord,, which 
up each tiie a nmb« of tmn«. wLh I the” tW 

required thrMds of the warp To make the ‘ sheds ' on ^ aide the^re^^ui^two ! 
or plongh shaped wooden wenges suspended from the oeihng with reoM 
by the wearer among the twues He then riasses tha liulf .♦,aV. AJiirS “®‘hrnstia 
lK^”°h'l ^^dth ehnged with wbnrol wrft IhrMda throuph the iheiV alone 

th.r«d.. pie...d honi.loth. w.b Ih. bwntlin ,„j £ 

lay one thread of the OTOun^d weft The reed is ogaui worked and then ^ ‘ draw bov ’ 
^ipulatcs the «rds of the floisAus which gorera the eleralion of the warp for th^ two 
“t® W the two sheds 0 ? the two sideS 
(for the borders) distmetly up and then tho two stick* with oolonred threads meaatfOT the 
two bordere ^ p^rf through the sheds 07.« Another weft-thread for the ground a fhra 
pat in with the Shuttle ITicse of operations go on throughout the wesvin? Z 

a rule there are two noksAoj for theboidcr* two for the iuh t*o forthe BacAfsr or the 
oro^entalendpie® ^done for the beginningandaouhiiigup The'draw hoy' manipukt® 
a hame«9Cord for the ta/s and the weaver put* in a thread for the 6uU At IhS nert 
operation vz , the putting in of a w^Uhre d for the ground the “draw bw doesnothinir 
then the 'draw hoy 'manipulates a bames^wrd for the bolder, while 4e wcavernuts 
in a thread for the border At the nest operat on agwn tho ‘ draw boy ' does nothine whda 
the weaver passes tho shuttle to put in another weft thread for the ground. At each opera- 
tion, therefore, time is spent by the weaver not only in his own manipulation* but alw m 
watching those of the ^y For richer designs as many as U naUkat are sometimes 
emplored it u easy therffore to imagine how a p ece five yards long and 42 inehos wide 
can take S3 muoli as s x mouths for a weaver and hta boy to weave beguming at the adiuat- 
ing of the loom and end ng in the ®mpletion of the firrt pieoe for even m the case of the 
figured patterns fl, 10, and 8ometiine8 2u pieces are tnmed out before a readjMtment of the 
loom IS allowed. 

203 An ordinary loom costs Ks 4 to Es 10, while a nahia loom 
costa Rs 30 to Rs 40 

204 Figure 22 illustrates a naisia loom that has been set up nt the 
Ranipur Boalia Serzcultnral School by one of Dubraj’s workmen It la not eo 

com^cated as tbc looms which produce ran* with ornamental ground (Ft" 22't) 

Fig^ 22il]BStratce the weaving of aBhawlwitha wide ornamental border, and 
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Fjc 22fl of Asdri witb omaDJental ground, border, /mnja or corner figures and 
o*ifA?a or ornamental end niece 
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PART V 

mERIOR SILKS 


CHAPTEfi XVIII 

The Tasak Silk raoDSTEr 

or 1 h„.e reoogoraed m comnorre .rs aLorLg “e mald^oftr 
..Itihoj 3 .rld-in IhoYomao,.. cocorn of J.p.n (Allh °r.l SraV) 2 1 

tu^ Benjjal /asar cocoon has the greatest length of fibre 

though the fibre ^inferior to that of the other three classes of fas/r mentioned 
and it 18 also more difficult to reel cunouea 

207. 1 he 1 amamai cocwn is so highly prized in Japan that by law camtal 
fh,« awarded to any person exporting seed cocooJs or etgs of 

Ih ! .n« w attempts baye ^en male at the introduction of 

inject (nhich feeds on tho oak) into Europe, the attempts haye not met 
with any practical success, and Yamamai toareUI, which is almost as good as 
mulberry silk, IS still made only m Japan asgooaas 

20S The China tasar cowon is eoaller than the Bengal iasar cocoon 
1 he ayorsge leogtli of fibre is 5o0 metres, as compared with 700 metres which 
llie ayeraga length of fibre on the Bengal tosar and the European mulberry cocoon 
and with JoO metres which is the average length of fibre on a Bengal mulbeiry 
, cocoon In reeling a Ciima iasar cocoon an average of about 300 millegrammes 
‘ wbDe m reeling a*B^ng8l iatar cocoon, an aferaae of 

, about 7J0 millegrammesof ‘ waste’ are obtained The proportion of reelablLiII 
. in fresh tasar cocoons of Bengal is about 8 per cent , while it is about 5 percent 
. in the case of frtsb Chmi taiv cocoons The Bengal i sar cocoon liaVa few 
; other adrantages over the China iajar cocoon The tenacity of the Haie’ 

(t the double fibre as it comes out of the mouth of the silk worm) is Sgt 

g rammes, as compared to 18 grammes which is the tenacity of the Jane of Ihi^ 
hma tasar The elasticity of the baie is 21’ per cent, as compared to 19 
percent which is the elasticity of the taieot the China tasar The Ben<^l 
* tasar also loses less of its weight m bleaching, China fjsar losing as much°os 
21 per cent , while Bengal tasar Io*«es only 1 1 per cent 1 he Bengal tasar 
18 , however, more difficult to bleach and dye than the China ta^r The 
Bengal tasar is reared by Sontbals, Kols aud other aboriginal tribes of Bencml 
who live in warm localitus where the oak on which the China tasar feeds 
cannot be propagated In the cold, r^ons of Bengal where the oak is to be 
foun 1 ( 1 8 , in the Darjeeling district) wages aro nearly four tunes larger than 
it IS in those places where Sonthals and other aboriginal tnbes hve 

209 The rearing of the f<i;ar silk worm requires an amount of patience and 
skill which without the aid of heredity it is difficult to attain The introduc 
tion of the China tasar rearing industry in the Darjeeling hills which seems 
to be in contemplation, is likely to he attended with pecuhar difficulties and 
the success of the enterprise is extremely doubtful In connection with the 
contemplated introduction of the China tasar hj tho Jjorest Department I 
may )icr° quote tho opinion of Mr Otto Anx, a distinguished tasar pspert, 
containeil in n letter, dated Yino hiapo, Chinn, dated the 9th November 1897’ 
addres3‘'d to Her Majesty’s Consul at Newebwang — ’ 

“ I fnrtHfr veafure to remark that it would he a pitj in my opinion to abandon the 
native tassr siIa of India M my study of these have shown that they possess qualities 

B 4 
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uptyinlljr ndaptiDg thsol for injporfaot re^nir<^nM»f* of the iilk mdiutrj, I hof^ (o b® tblB 
to prOTe this in the couno ol »«it jtar Bit »kle ncommcuding to farther, nny, to 
gTMtly mcrcaie, the cnituro of Indian (Aulbom QjJittA) on an improred biuu, 1 am 
enl lied itrongly toeupport Mr Mardlee tvggceloua to intiodace mto ltd a the tnltnie 
of Anlhena lemyi loo The ajlk of the latter has other properliea which for other 
requircmenU give o toJus aopenor to that *>! Artbena wjhtla, and frtim a point of Tiew, 
ooniidt.n 0 g the economto ralao of Loth tii di for India aa a whole, I iliouL! thinz (hat it would 
nothewiaoto neglect it now, or aa thoona oi iwoaWif. the oaV »ilk m not isdigcnora m 
Ind a, to import ita cultore to the leni-Ct of (ho eool and hilly regions, while the cullnre of 
Iflsar, mylitta, would if haaod on better pnoctples largely beneCt the poorer elawa of the 
people IQ (ho tropio parts of India ' 

2111 So tho Bengal tasar, (Iitmgh it liaa been grcntlj onsicd l>\ the CLinn 
(asar in lUo European market, fe^a a future beforo it, if foil aclrastago 
la taken of it» capabilities It aocma atmngo (bat (ho cooons sboold be 
gnlbtred in tho jungles of Singhhhum, ManWiuin, Sonibal Parpanaa, anti 
evtn of As'am, and brought down to (ho filature* of Mnrahidabad for 
reeling Hio latar eilk reeling and wturing induitnca roust bo estranged 
from tho mulberry filk reeling and weaving indastnesjandtlicformcrdeTO- 
loped on their own hnea Thera should bo no dilficulty in crtablidiing fjtrr 
fittoriM in tflsar dwtricts, wheto labour aua fuel (butU o-al and 

wood) aro abundant and cheap 

211 Tho industnca (tiioso of rearing, reeling and wenvin.) exist in 
tbe same original condition in tboso districts, in which tho mulbirrv silk rearing, 
xcelicg and weaving iiidnstncs existed m other p'irfs of Bengal before theee 
were developed by British enterprise and eopilal Tho clmiato of these 
districts IS also n ore congenial to Europeans tlmo tho clmiato of X^wer Bengal 
A (Mor icclinc and weaving company organised on Luropcan principles, and 
working in tne laiar growing dutneta is likcl) to have u prosperoia 
career before it 

212 It will be best to deal with the tanr silk iDdustry district by 
district 

— It has been already eaid iatar cocoons aro reeled lO 
European filatures m the district of Mursbidobad, but tnoy arc laported froo 
distant places raior-iceling is done chiefly at tho Bojaipata (opposite 
Berbamporo) aod Ifaroyanpur Factories 

21 J Uo^hly ~'l ho following extracts from tho Hoogblyroonogrnpb refer 

to tho taiar indostty of tbe Jabonabad subdivision of that distnct » 

'* TFVanny of iator a>i</ fntztd /otrirr.— -Fshnes mode of tator osd of a suxtoro ol taaar 
and cotton aro nanafactuicd in sererai teattered villagm in than* Oogbat, but cbicily in 
Sbambozor, Bodangani, Erutoganj Bo'tiab, EayopoU, Pbubi, Hajipor, ilobseb^no. 
Eirticbondrapor, Debkunda and Owiobazsr 

‘ 1 bave not bean able, owing to tbe TiUagea being tcattered over a large area to 
aeoortam the namber of people eagoged m tbis bosioeea. Tbe fignrei Eupphed by tbe police 
appeared to me to be altogether unreliable The nniDber bowerer, may be roughly taken to 
bo Detween 300 and 830 

“The fabnee aanulsctmed by theae people et« rofar innei lor women andjer* (orsmfe 
of dhuli aod ekydJef) for men beside dreM-picccs made of a muture of taiar and cotton 
These fabrics are sold in local narsets or at Obatal aod other rentree 

'Taiar weaving la in vogue in aeveral villages in tbana Oogbat and notably in the 
viUages ID EadangaD] outpoaU The area included in Bedangauj outpost u contiguous to 
those puts of Baakcre and Hidnsporo where (hers it an important taiar induatiy The 
induslty appears to bave extended to uiu robdivison from Biibanpur Obatal and Oarbbeta 
The chief centre la Sbambomr 

' Tbe fabrics msnufictuxed are as are m loml demasd and consist chiefly of 
Jan«a or dhul i 

Tbe people engaged in thu indnatiy belong tw tbe most part to the Tanti caste and 
to a more lim ted extent to tbe castes of Kamar Kuinar, Jebas Goolaa, Cbandab. and 
Bagdia 

Tbe fabnea are purchased by sinhsjane or who!e«ale dealers who make advanoea to 
tbe weavers, and are sold by them at tbe /dr* or markets at Eamjihanpnr in Midnapore, 
at the Howrah fdt and at tbe local bazars 

Tanar ip nn nj? — Tatar irinnirg u confined to Bnpor, Madhnbatj Bain Hajipnr 
lurti bandrapur, Borjo Gosninbaasr, tfhambsxar, and Baburampur in tbana Goghat These 
spinners are inclsded amongst the tasar wettven mentioned above 

Tbn taiar thread is giun from coooone import^ from Uenbbum end SiLgbbbum. 
The fabnee ore made cither or pure taiar tbreai] or of (aiar mixed with cotton thread 

Tbe tasor-rpinniiig is done entirely Sty women and gives occupation to most of the 
Widows of tbe weaving classes 
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Tb® foUowmg aro tb® different Vmda of cocoons used in spinning — 

{!) Ddh (.npenor) at Bs 10 per 1;230 ( (2) (medium) at Bs 9 pei 1,280 
(3) Jedn (mfenor) ^ Bs 7 per 1,280 


Sperseerof 70 tolshs direct from the manufso. 
turerscf SuHanpurinQIiatal, and also to a more limited extent, from Jlamihat, Eaipni, 
nalepur, i-o., in Jabanabad ’ ' 

“ Tatar tanit and dietu made of taiar are made la tbe foUowmg sizes — 


Saiitt 


Tholii 


5 yards by 1 jrard 9 inobes j 5 yards by 1 yard 9 inches 

3 „ by 2 feet 7 „ | 

“ Beside these pure tatar stuiinga arc made to order measuring 10 yards by 1 yard 
for the use of Bhadraleki. These at* eotd for Ila H pet piece and ate made m on® quality 
only, called e e»«ufi, i e , two threads warp and two threads woof. The texture is tery 
strong ^ 

The lanei which hare a red or black border and the dfiultt are made m two 
qualities — 


(1) O^aufuti, tj , two threads warp and two threads woof 

(2) Btr tuii, I e , one tbnad warp and two tbteads woo! 

The first quabty of larui is sold at from Bs 6 to Bs 6 6 per piese and of d/u(ta at 
about Bs. 7 per piece tbe second quality beiogeold at Be. 1 less per piece 

'‘RlheclolA — A worse kind of f ser eniTed is made at Badanganj Cnly about 
tea families of wearers are engaged in (bis manufsclare The fsbno is made of pierced 
Utar cocoons and is purchased by dealers from Calcutta and Oruao. It resembles in 
appearance the well known Assam silk V 

* Garbka nti —A mixed fabne called Garbht mlt is sometimes made to order It 
consist o! a mixture o! cotton and taw Tbo «ze niuaUy made is 10 yards by 1 yard 
The material u su table for suitings and is sold at Be 8 per piece 

"Xbe industn utna decidedly prosperous ooumtion In fict it has to lom® extent 
taken the place of the old cotton indcstry Owiog to the depression in tbe cotton trade, 
the ootton wearers hare tsAeu to foeer manufacture, &e looms being entirely adapted for 
the purpose 

‘The time of the year when the fabrics are in the greater demand is the mamags 
eeison u fpnog The £asiaeu is elackeit dimsg the nuns The cloths are worn during 
fast Te occasions and in the performance of rel gious ceremonies Bordsrless taur cloths 
are Itfgely need by widows, aa idea of esnetity being associated with silk and taw jDiiring 
the rams the tatar wearers betake tl emselrea to cotton wearing ’ 

214 Bufdwan — In tbo district of Burdwaa fiuar gpiQiiiDg and weaving 
&se earned on m the Sadai and Kaiwa eulidiVinoas In tUe Sadar enbdmaioQ 
they are carried oa m the following places -~ 

In Qaki thana— 

At Ehanpara by about 
At "Cttsipata kcf about. 

At Halbazar by about 
At Jagfltpur by about 
Ac Eots by about 
Id Satgachia thana— 

At kf«man by about 
At nadbakantapurby about 
At Tantigar by about 

Total . 228 


Families 

29 

<12 

26 

29 

60 


7 


Thus m the Eadar Dinsioa about 228 fanuluw are dependent oa the latar industry they 
are all Tanlii by caste 

216 In the Katwa subdivision, thanU to the efforts of Radhicananda Bay 

of Amdaii'-a, an officer in the employ of a former Nawah Nazim, tasar cocoon 

rearing, sdk spinmngand weaving are carried on in the following Tillages — 

‘Baplici Goslkamei, Madhatpur Mosthul, Amdangs Ghoranasb.Panchbena, Jagad- 
lansidapnr Chsndul, Snbali, llulli audMaygachi 

“ fS^iL“Llakrp'lrt^She anVIay^h^ 

mrawk caste, which IS only mfenor to Btohinins Baidjas, and Kayasthas 



“Ni weoni f'ora winch rti/im or p^rarf mgM h* manufaclorwi are grows jn th i 
luhdiTisioQ or im| ortcl all importatiosa are u the lom of^jars 

‘ Cowtms lor totnr Bilk masulscliiTO aie wows at Kalna alone Iho hanks o{ th« rntr 
Cocoons are iniporto<l from ranout places, o£ which CLaihassa id SmgbLIiam h the ttost 
/BToured Bonamtiki lu Bankiirii, Quuaonirooa tn CatUck, and <omo plicca in the Sonthsl 
PaTganas also wnd cocoons These are sapoHcd by TJnyn marchanti and also by trad* ct 
from Bajgrsm, Bsnknra, and elsewhere at Entwa there are a few nerchanta who import 
The cocoons are of Tanous elauee, tk — 


(1) 7)o& 4, the hot <1oality, eoDiee ezcIueiTely from Chaihaasa m Etnghbbum oceia^ca 

makes two eecra of yam Ita price is Its 10<8 to Be 12 8 for 1 ieiai 
s 1,280 cocoone 

(2) Baga , a blob aI>o comes from Siaghhhom, produces 1) toll seers of yam per 

/.tihan, and lU price i< III 7 12 to Its 9 ler iatoa 

(*1) The muga 'whi''h comes from naztnhaeh, produces 1 1 to If teen of yarn per 
kahitn, aod I's pnee u Bs 7 to iU ^8 per iakoH 

(4) Jeidiii or winter cocoons u a qoa'ity imported from ranoos places in the cold 
weather it prtxlnces only 12 to 13 chitaks i>£ yam per tahn, and is sold 
at Ks 3 to Its & per lotaa 

Taro for totar manufacture u prepared in the following war — 

If the cocoons are not dead, they are hung in a cloth orer boiliog wate* until they 
become so After hmng dnelinthe aun, they are placed in a Te&sel contamm^ water, 
(attle>unne, and potash or St;! water (the former being preferred at ICatwa, the latter in 
the Sador) and botJe<l for about an hour As Uiey become soft they are Isikcn out and peeled 
by the finger and placed in a rtone TesseL The epnning udone by the women of the 
fam ly, while the males wcare or engage m other occupations. The eptener takes hold of 
the cocoon and nmehes it and draws out (he doe 7 he thread is wound os to a bamboo fracie 
(titbit which is held lu the right head The eocooas are kept on the left side of the spinner, 
and as the thread paasoa orer the right (high, itu twisted with the left hand before it passes 
euthe/urei The womeo cuLoage to weare about two seers of yarn a month, and they sell 
the best quality yarn for Rs 12| to Its. 14 a seer As the price at which they ptirewed 
the eocooui of the best sort was Its. 10 8 (o Us 13*8. their arenn montbly earoisgs are 
rather under Us 3 Oue anna a day is obout the rate of wages preralent." 

21(1 il/ufn^crc —la Kidaaporo 6i«ar cocooqs arc found lA the ]angle» of 
Qneooi, jlIoo,;a, Sildlin, and IlamgAon. *1 ho jungle mahals to tlie weeterQ side 
of the district gonerally and tlio jungles of Mourolianj, and Dhnlblmm produce 
these cocoons in abundance 'They are imported fri m these places, and they 
gradually find their way into the villages of Aonudaporo in titans Kcslipore 
and Kcsian in thaiia Nardyangerh, whore wearers lire 

217 The following account is furnished in the distnit monograph rc 
gardmg the present industnsl position of tbo fora/- weaving industry m tlie<e 

two Tillages — 

"Tbeao Tillages are wholly inhabited by wearers who prepare ranoos serfs of dhatt 
i<irw« and Ikdnt from the silk, and after lo^ aale send out tl a surplus to Calcutta for ssU 
there At one time the wearers of Anandapore and Keslon toads their fortune by prenar 
mg f-tsar doth.'butior about 20 years the industry is nn the deoline, owing to want of 
purchasers for tbeir cloths and owing to the influx of machine-made European s Ik cloths of 
allsTts which being superior in make and oomparstirelr cheaper in (rice, the people like 
theta and do not care to buy cloths made by natwe weaken intheamireiaethw and the 
best wearers complain that they eao hardly make Be 10 a month for their liTclihood ’ 

218 The following descnption is ulso furnubed m the same monograph 

of the rearing and manufacturing processes in voguo in this district 


“One or two wild cocoons are found upon trees known as iriAen (Termiiw/ia ton rn 
tom) These are plucked &om tb* trees in the months of and farfi/-, and are kept 
inside a small pot made of green leares aad kept tied to a small twig of the tree 
full of leares and in the course of a month the caterpillar* oomes out of the cocoon sod 
another caterpilUrf u soon fonod there Whence it oomes no one can say, aod after both 
Ihesehad grown well for about a nontht th^ gire on* eggs ^ hen some hundreds of 
worms are produced at this time smalt twigs eontaiiung green leares are put upon Jhe»« 
1 ttle worms and they go on feeding open these pew leares, and gradually nnnibm ffet 
attached to these newlTMint twiCT At thu tune the little worms wi& the newly cut twins 
are removed *0 difierent parts of the tree* as also to other trees ba.ing large quantitiesof 
leires In th » wav all the little worms produced from the ongiual rueoons are remorrd 
10 numbers of branches aod freer aod th^ gradually grow to the sue of bg caterpillars 
and term cocoons la the comso of three months -October aod Sepfemberare favourite 
mooths lor pntUng in young worms upon trees aod in January ibey npe and are colic, ted 
br the dealers and taken to different markets The seed-cocoons ire always found in jungles 
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to 30 anch cocoons, from which they prepare the eeed!iii.is, which the^I° 

1. Joittl .. J 

j Are readj in September (^iicn) and commenced in Jnne 

I GenereUy the feest hmde, a\l gatheiid m Pc«i 
( Largest of all 


Foosi 

Amoetia 

Bagna 

Joora 

Doha 

Uoogdal 


fdlf and plum trees are the heat plants for growing iostiT cocoons 

“ The hardest kind of cocoon th»t does not get hollowed bj pressure is the beet kind of 
iatar The cocoons are eithw reddish, yellowish, or blackish m oolom The colour does 
notaSect the mater &l—u the cocoons are the hardest in kind— the softer kinds known as 
/oral, foafti, and aMpefta are the worst lands of lasar 

“The cocooQs are boiled in water mixed with alkaline matter or FoIler’seartL The upper 
corenng givffl a soit of coarse ailk called hcha, which is first taken ont in a scpMate 
tatai (spmdla) Then the softer and better kind of silk comes out, sod this » taken in a 
separate lalai (spindle) The (a»ar cocoons are new aild by weight '1 hey are sold by 
poju or 80 in number, and are valued according to the quaolity of silk that u produced ftom 
the 80 cocoiBS ihehest kinds of cocoona prodoceS to/rs of silk from Ipni or 80 cocoons 
and the worst kinds produce to 3 taht of silk, the cocoons are sold at the rate of Bs 10 
toEs 12 per isAan of £0j!<ins (80 x 20=1,600) mnamber for the best ones that piodnee 
S (o/es of silk pec each poH or 80 cocoons, and Bs. 5 orBs 6 per each IsAcn that rrodnce 2) 
to 3 fa/os of silk for every 80 cocoons 

“The hardest kind of silk known as /ocAa, ptodoeed from theoppercoreneg of the eo 
coons ere made into a sort of coarse cloth known as kst^io, and is used for vsnew pcrpoiss 
amongst the people of the country 

'‘Caterpdlan {tie) coming out of the cocoons do not spoil the silk so much as when a 
hols IS made lostde a cocoon by small red ants, eo the coeoons require a great deal of pro* 
tection from ants 

“ Dunsg the rainy days and in cold weather the tosor silk remnios in good form, and 
when woven daring these months mee cloth is prepared from laior suk, wbile during the 
hot moot&s better kind of iatar cloth cannot be turned out 

' Idsar cocoons are at once put in boiled water, iismediatslyafter they are collect*d from 
the trees. This procedure only alls the insect inside tbe eocooos aod protects the cocoon 
from being spoQM by tbe caterpillars (sic) coimog out, and before tbe silk is reeled tbe co 
coons hiiveagam to be boiled in water mixed with Fuller’s earth or some sort of all^me matter 
prepared from vegetable ashes of all kinds, t e eilk u reeled off While tbe cocoons are yet 
damp and eoHen^ by the boiiisg water, S to 10 eoeoosa are at a time taksn to teehug in 
aeoordance with tbS requirements of the weaver who prepares tbe cloth either thick or thin . 

** TFindinff and narping —This work is done by the women, who prepare a sort of paste 
from fried (A-Aai), and after putting two or thrw and eometimes four hlaii of raw silk 
loosely upon the floor, and then the ends of the tkeins of raw silk is attached to another 
which is held by the right hand, and the threads tranaferrvd to the right-hand lalai by 
keeping it turning by tbe ngbt hand, while tbe threads are made to pass between tl e 
thumb and the index finger o! tbe left band Ibe naste made of parched dhan » at times 
taken o very small quantities between the IboniD and the index finger of tbe left hand 
wh je right hand latai is being tarned Alter this process the silk is agam kept eoaked 
m cold watM and passed a second or a third Ume through the thumb and the Index fingr 
before it is ready for weaving, and the beet weavers say that if the silk is prepared bv a 
passmg through the thumb and the index finger nine tune-, then it will produce really fire 

cloth The clue 13 sometimes lost dunug the process To get bock the same and to jo n the 

ends together, some skill is necessary, and an* nnakilled penon is sure to mske the thread thick 
and uneven in many placee if he is not well skilled u (hw ait 

“ Zoomi —The native looms are of one and the same kind, except the ones used m 
preparing flowery or figured cloths The process of matog flowery and figured cloths a e 
well understood by experts in the woik For outsiders it is a difficult process, aud 
cannot be nnderstood by a mere descriptwn of the same by persoM who are igrwrant m the 
atlofweavuie. and although my informant gave mo some idea of it, vet 1 oould not exactly 
ioUow him, Md I do not think that any Uymau wiU be able to undentsnd the same 

without a proper drawing of the loom All 1 wn eay is that experts, who preyi^ figured 

at d flowed cloths have to work both with their hands and legs instead of by their hands 

^‘"'^Breae/.oiganddgewg-^Taur silk is hardly ble^cd with soap or alkaline matter 
Tf n.r««arT the i Ik IS oulv put m warm vrater for a Jew seconds and th"0 washed m cold 
” ter^^e ^cavers say tlut if the silk or cloths are put m boding water for a lopg time 
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or aoj alkaline matter is cuied with tie bwliag voter, tie eilk loses not only its gloss, 
hat also its weight, and the cloUi gels epoiled. 6o the best process tued in washing is 
a Lttle soap with cold water only 

“In this district the following dyes are generdly nsed in preparing /jjsr cloths — 
(1) Bed and h gh red. (2) yellow, (3) green, and (-1) purple, besides mixtures of coloured 
fjMr Silk in prepancg (5) rjj«riO bMi and l6)iw/<ni«&iri cloths The red u prepared from 
lao and a tort ot b»rk called todh ehel by boding both the sahrtancM, and while boiling a 
small quantity of Fuller’s sorih is spnnkled oxer the bofling water The exact quantity of 
each material cannot be stated by the wearer*, but the red ccloui a obtained from a 
particular caste of people known as peoru 

“Ydlow a prepared from a sort of earth obtained m many places la ludnapote It 
lesemb ea something hie yellow ochre and can be ob'amcd m la^s quantities near deep 
wrtis a^ beneath latent® hloela Thu oarUi u mixed in water and a small quantitf of 
ledh chat put ID and boiled and afterwanu etramed throsgh a piece of doth. Tnimeno and 
wo^ of jack frmt trees are also nsed m the preparation of this colour 

“No fast green can be prepared by tbe wearer it u prepared from turmeno and mdigi^ 
and though boiled with a bttle of alum, and the cloth dried three times to make the colour 
fast, yet It fades away xerT soon, 

“Purple u prepared uom the barks of pttjml trees, boiled with alum and mixed with 
indigo inis eowur u much faster than green 

“The mourkanth cloth is prepared from a mixture, two sorts of coloured silk— one for the 
warp and the c^et lor the wett. Generdlj the ted piepaitd from Isc is wed for the warp 
and tie green for the weft 

“Pi/ora'an cloth u prepared by the we of red silk for tbe wsrp and yellow for the weft. 

"Esfort end imp rt tetef tilk and stik ffoc* — Kobody can exactly say the qnintity 
of the later ulk that is manufactored in thu district, but, roughly cstunatu^, I think tbe 
export of doth be worth Its 40,0PD to Bs hO.OOO with a manufacture or yam prepared j 
from the coooons worth Re 3,000 a year” 

219 flirhhum —The Birbbmn monograpli bss the followingaccoantof the 
tasar sUk industry of that district — 

“ Besides iilk as described abore, Inur or wUd silk industry is followed in many nllsg n 
at the dutnct, important of which are Eandho, ^Iipnr and Tantipara Some 200 or 300 
falxes bare taken up tbu busins'S. It u principally centred in tbe western part of the 
district and at Dlambazu The cocoons are brought in from tie weters jungles, where they 
ua either reared by the abongin^ or 6enu*abongmal Cribss or gathered Iroo Uie forest trees 
They are reeled o3 and wares in the nllages 

* The quantity of cocoons gathered or reared in this distnrt is sot found luSoent to moet 
the demaod of the quacCity of later manafactored m (be district. The manufactorecB, (here 
fore get theit supply from klaubhum and other districts lu the xicimty, (rom whi^ they 
maoufactuce (cine (loth into same, and rddiif of 10 yards. They are also ooloured as 

per demao 1 Vkutu sell at Pa 3 to Bs 6, tarut sell at Ba 4 to Rs 8, but (A^ne of oxdmary 
itier sell at Bs. 7 8 to Ba 10 and of pakram thread at Bs 13 to Bs 16 Theaa cloths are 
sold locally and exported to other parts of BengaL 

“The industry is earned on by 200 or 300 families m this district m about 20 or 25 
Tihages ty^losgiDg to tbe same cute as (be silk manniseturers belong In aociil and indue- 
tcwl position, the (star manufacturers are «xbc11t the same as of eilk manufac^rew They 
come irom the same caste, and it is found that uie earns man baa taken up both tbs ludnstnes 
u hia hand.’ 

220 Batihira — Tbe iasar ailL industry is in a fairly prosperons condition 

in the district of Bankum The ielies or coarse cloths, nmde out of 
spun from pierced cocoons (answeriDg to malka cloths), made m this distnct are 
well Inown, though the district monograph does not happen to menbon this 
cloth A piece of keilj suffiaent for a complete suit of clothes can be had for 
Bs 4 or Bs 0. Tbe whole of the account given of tbe taiar industry m the 
distnct monograph is quoted bcloiv — 

“ The eggt of lbs eTt-werni are gathered and pot on tbe Uaves ol «*«», tal, hartaii and 
tidka trees in the jungle. The eggs are batched on the leaves, and the wornu fe^ upon the 
leaves. In due time the cocoons are formed, and they are gathered by cntting the small 
branebee from which they are suspended. Tbe cocoons are sold at Bs 5 to Bs. 9 a kakan 
(=16x80) The cocoons are pnrehued wholesale ^ substantial merchants, such as Bedor 
Nath Kundu and Faquir Chandra Durta, of Rajagnun, and retted to the weaveo Tbe 
principal centres of industry m later at& are Bizsinghpur, Gopinstbpnr, Jnd Sonamukhi- 
tibe manufacturen are all of the Tenti caste who geceruUj prepare the elk thcmselTes from 
the cocoons The cocoons are at Szrt b^ed in water mixed with wood ashes They are 
then washed and cooled Fire oocoous are then taken as » (ms, and the tJk from them is 
wound by a woman on a foJei The silk tlm obtained is gummed ■>"<( otherwise prepared for 
wcaTmir as in the ease of domesticated eilk. 

“ £he lotar edk la generally eolomedvi^rt and red with tnilme dye& The yellow colour 
on latar silk u made frm tnneeno and komala powder 
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bndi of foia/ fatnc* mnti£»dii«d xa tits iifnct aad ttei pnwa an 


noted betow — 


(1) or cloth for women . 3 0 to 8 0 

(2) Dhtth or cloth for men . 2 0 to 5 0 

(3) rWo or long pieces for nakiag drees 0 12 to 1 0 per rard 

(4) Bu/lKOr&fpeciesQfnuxedcottoQandtotarfahnc 0 8 to 0 10 * „ 

“The major portion ol the toar silk prodaeed la thi« district isioMlocall/ A few 

hroVers come annasHy to Binmghpnr from Jeesore and other diftncts. and lake awar a 
considerable qnantify of la»ar faono from the wearer* for sale in fhoeo districts ” 

221, —As a cheap fabric, the hafla of Bbagalpor, is far more 

widely known and appreciated than the iefAtf of Bankora, and though the 
lihagaJpnr tasar and ha/la indnsfiiea are perhaps not in such s flonr'isliiDg 
condition as they were a few years ago, thej are still of conaidemblo 
importance The follomng description of these mdoatrics has been euoDUed bs 
llr.L C AdamijCfi. — 

“Slit labnes tsie a very important ptac« among the mannfictnres of tbedu'nct of 
Bbagalpur. From en<]uiry it has been ahowo (bat in ibo Sadjr lubdjriAoa slo&e u the 
industry earned oo> and even there to no rerr great extent 

The chuf wor^n eilk fabric is toMr atlk cloth Abont (wo tbousasd wraten gs-n a 
lirelihood ^ its inanttfaetnre-~TaDiu, UoUs and Momins, (be too futmer classes \eing 
Hinjus and ths latter kliualman lioet of (hem are poor and lire m CbairtfBpsgar, 
Nathaagar, Itampur, Kekhan, Futabganj, Jihaogarpnr, Bodipnr, Pooraai, lluitafferpnr, 
Itadhanagar and Uanapnr A>l these places he ronod Btagalpur 

The voeoosa Dsve to be imported from the Soothel I'argansi. Ilsuinbagb and SfanbbDm 
They are sold at r^athosgar at rates varying from 80 to 250 to the icpea aceordiag to 

S ishty Pierced oooooos, the £brce of wtneh are broken, are sold at from JOOtotOOto 
e rupee 

To yield a tc/o of lauf tlk lH to 20 eocooos are neerrsory, sad eight (o tea Mat «l 
laser si k will hang in about a rupee 

1 be pripiratioo of (be s Ik is as follows — 

The eocooos ate first aspo««l to the heat of the cun, and then steamed to an esrthca 
Te*scl aod dried. The eombioation of best and moisture mtkes the fibres Ioo*e sai 
easy to Teel the silk u nest wound off the cocoons by means of an instrument called pifui 
The loom osftl in th s district ^ Qsista of fire parts — 

(1) 'ITie C*a/b (warpbeara), a pier* o! timber mesiunDg about C loog 81* bread and 
2)* high Round tins tbe warp thiT»Js axe weuad before Ibe wearieg 
coituDooces 

(3J Jiaitari (healAe). pieces of ^Iit bamboos fsetesed logetJeraitb thread sou to firm 
a trend ol comb rhe bcalds separate tbe iiiSer>nt sets of warp threads 
Just below the 4«i« r* there are two rorrefpoiiJiDg/wirwr* mide of wood aud 
njeasujiDg about VxJTxl* They are connected by r re links ol a 
triangular shape Tbo two links arc worked in luni by lot legs, The 
ttfif.rr hang Irom ropes faster cd to a bamboo Irame aboTe Ths paiurs 
to wtueh they are fastened keep them inonng up and dosQ. 

(3) The /fiae, cons sling of two prtces ol limber, b x 3' a J* Between Ibe^ there « a 
framework of three reeds, Iikq a comK and through thi* tbe warp thrrajs 
p!i«. This prrs>ei the weft tbna'i when the loom u working 
(4) A'T’/r/iai (ihutlle with snoots) which inlrodoces lbs weft thread through tie 
warp threat honsootaily 

(5) Xan/t An octagonal piece of «CN>1 about C feet 10 liogtb roond which (h* 

iroTen isbric u rolled. 

Sf/ta IS anotber sort of fabric inanufacfcred ift the same nlhgee. It d iTen from hur 
in that tbe warn is ■ 1 lo"'' ‘®'l ‘be woof cotton Pircoa of 6, lo and 12 yards are made 
and died by the wesTcrs In one month a wesT.r coo male three piece* of Id yard* etch 
tator ss well as UJlt Is used for w, msis ewts, ote*0^ts etsptsni, foXrt 

ratrt at which this silk is sold very It is Uken by the piece and not ly tie rard, 
and th. SIM an I O ««hty of a p «w makes a drlTcreocr 

A pi«p« of tJ'S' ton yard* long to Iw used fir a *»ri orWao/i will cos* I on Ri 7 (♦ 

r-. !f) ^ pnr cn«r*. ru-ces reeastinns 10 to 13 sarjsareeold for from It* 5 to II*. 15 

A piew of MW*'*' «s'a-fflea.arng 11 y^. bnog Iron lU 3to It*. 5 far 
tlemak ngercWhc*. Forpotn* »eTen yard* ar* sold a; from 1,0. to Its. 3 A jiece 

• f t«ch* lardatorae-at willcwta* mwbsel^ 10 „ - , 

/./** for wrsiTcTS will being from R* 5 8 to R* 12 for pi*^ of »jt<s ysrJs, 

}{^atol.».3-8fori.swar.KaidK»2tokv.24*wkyeaftda.hai;tarSv 

> r col innn.* natter the Bbagaltur wcBTcrs d*l»B I aI«ao*t .ctirsyon EogM Jyea. 

The ihiel B*U»o"dy« .»cl are fi’wera ^ safA and ytM, ktSd, partawi*). 

4 .1 1 (.ulnUato Of iron), r*n.r/e (a ye tow p«wdci) aad indigu. 
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The £Bg!i(!i dyes bare only to b« laaed with water and also give a nore bnllianf 
colour than nsUve dyes, and Ihetefoie are prelemd 

in many cases two cauve dyes are mixed to form a third eobnr The favoante mixlnre 
ts if ah, made up oi and kuni 

Very often one colour is used for the warp and another for the weft, for instance, in 
the so-cmcd peacock-colonred piece" where the warp is red and the weft green 

The trade m ta^ar is gradually disumshing tfaoogh Ehagalpnr used to he famons 
for it and in hme it sceins it aiU die altogeth'T, and unport"d cloth a'one will he nsed 
It u a great pity, bat the hand loom cacsot compete with maohmeiy ’’ 

222 Sonthal Pargana$ — In the Sontba] Pargnnas (asar cocoons are reared 
throngbout the district, for exportation chiefly to hlnrsbidabad There is some 
tarac-wcaTiDg also in the anbdivision of Godds, and the following descnption 
of the indQ«try has been compiled oat of the monograph famished by the Snbdi 
Tiiicmal UfBcer of Godda M iib the exception of seme of the Temacnlar terms 
u"ed, the descnption of iasar weaving ana its sab«idia^ processes will be found 
to be almost identical witli the de'»cnption of silk weaving, though the appliances 
used for ii-'ar-weaving are of a ruder description* — ■ 


The main c^as who cany on the lododiy are a class of people called Patwat They 
are really resident* of the Gaya dismrt but a few of them have come and settled in the 
northern part of the eobdivison, Snd have teken up their hereditary oeou^tion as /aw 
weavers. They appear to he the only class of petals who mannfacture sdt cloth. Pahanas, 
Sonthals, Bhni yas and Khetons eUo asist them in preparing the matmals, but these classes take 
no active paiUapation in the mannfactnre itself Their work is agsm referred to later on 

The PstwBs number onl) 40 n comber and bra all together in one village, called Mai 
Bharaya jnst onlrde on the border* of the Govemmeist estate (Damm-i koh) Thu of 
pe^“ arc found nowhere ebe xu this snbdiviaon. They also go in for tooie coUivatisn as an 
aJdiPonal source of ineotse. 

Their eoojal p^ition i« that of cunpte weavenard their industry is that of fssrr silk 
nscofactoxen They make the cloths and sell them in the local niarkeU, oceasiocallr 
disposing o! their cloths in the hEls. 

The following are some of the names of the doths they make with a short descnption of 
thui eize and use 

The dliiUM a waist doth made for males. They measiire about 4 yards x 
lyaid and are lold according to their texture Course quality Ks. 2 per piece, a piece 
consists of 4 yards x 1 ya^ Stepenor qoahty Ba 5 ^r piece. They are sometimes 
coloured yellow and red They are used at the tune «{ iumag» and on festive occasions 
San .—The tan is a chief cloth worn by women. It mesram 6 ynrda x 1 pmd The 
piecea are so'd aacordicg to their qnaLty Coane nahty at Bs. 3 per p ecc and the 
fupenor quality at Ha. 7. They are of vanons kinds, white, yellew, red, purple, aoeording 
to the demnd. Simehmea they are made with cdoured brom heudm Thise urir ere el^ 
nsed by vanons classes at the bme of toamages 

Gflmiftn —The isa towel, worn nydaldien lonsd their bodies. Theyare made 
in pieces, measuring 2i yards x J yard. 

The coarse kind tost about Be 1, and the supencr quality Pa 2 per piece. 

The cloth IS also made into one continnons piece called /^da, measanng 8 yards x 1 
ya.vd,a-n4costa'Ba. 8. The vsixons oalooi' rued are made from various dye*, some cd which 
the weavers pnivbase, others of which they make tbemselvee in their homes. 

The red dye 19 purchased iTota local limii* who bnng it from elsewhere for sale The 
raatenaU for the dye {yellow} is also proenred from the local 6amat 

It 18 said that they ptosuiv » kind of flower called temta which grows in the jungles.* 
They bring tl^ flower home and dry it and powder it Themwder orduft tbs ^weavers 
purebaso from them Isiking it hom* making a yellow dye. 'They put this dost m^o aa 

earthen ve'sel boibng it for about an hoar till it begins to 8imin“r and bobble np, then, 
i dung it c2, they put the thread in*o it, and let it wsasia for some time, when the co'our 
las soaked well mto it they take them out and allow them to dry 
The other eolouw are purchased from the shops 

rrcetu c/manu/actiirt — The foOffwing class of people vin, Pahanai, Eoctbals, Kheforu 
rear the toew worms on tha A*an trees, cithevon the hiUs or pUina. 

There are four kinds of cocoons (kev} • 

1 h3iikllt.^b>0 1 

2 Zonya — Produces less tlncad Iban Ifo. 1 

3 dfaajr —The bo>t, bmgev than (1) and {2) 

4 Phdla — Sold to Jogi or Bbamgi caste who make a kind of thread with them. 

for jalw (nets) , thev are nacil also for purposea of making beids. 

Tlie process for coltivat on i* as frUows — 

They take the seed of the niinya for breedtng rmposes and enelosa theta m a wvenng 
cf Aian leaves called (Monpe) Tben th»y keep tbe^e for two day* la lie j houses , when 
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the worm forms ther eu«pend jt on to the tw gs of the Aisn trees The nonns (filu) of 
their own accord leave the {thing ) and spread abont the tree maimg the cocoons (Hoa) 

The men live dose by and piofeot them from the t tes and crows Kus taies place in 
the month of i» » e towards the end of September and begum ng of October 

Three roon 1 s after (i « in the month of ^ grah «) when the <cocoon8 are ready 
thej (ate them down from the Asan trees Thia process u called (toi Asia) They 
cut it with a tmfe (A/rit ■») The worms mate the cocoon* on the twigs After taking 
them down they dry them on the ground for two days When the cocoons are first talea 
down from the trees they are raw and of varioiu CO our* white blackish yellow (ojla tala 
and peila) The coloi ra do not ii:Sect the qnality of the threads when dr ed they are 
bronght to the nearest znarhet (/of e) for sale and are cold at varion* pr ces 

The ttr han is sold for three pout (80 toco aa=l }0 ) per rupee fo Fafwss lo g 
five ji«ni per 'inpre mnngo two po » per inpeo p/vka e gbtpo « per ruj ee 
The prices sometimes go np owing to the nnmber of marr ages. 

Then the cocoons tell m follow — 

£>7ri on for (wo pom per rupee 
JSanij’i three pofts per rupee 

Munga one and s half pea* per rupee 
Pnu a four to five g»nt per rupee 

The pa'waa or Weaving olajs then hnng them to the r own house* and boil them n 
hot water {bhapom^ they place about 80 to 100 at a time u a large earthen vessel (Aar 0 ] 
This process u called tUe trjka a ) 

In order to prepare them quickly and make them clean they use (mj matO a kind 
of local soap and m x them {ghun n) 

They keep the cocoons steepe<) for about eght hoor then they take (hem out from the 
Aar a and wa» them m clean water and pnt them on the top of cowdusg ashes cl a t) 
Tlus process IS called (kea tuhna) It la done for the purpose of absorb ng (be water 
If they remsia very wet the thread is very habU to break when naei They then take one 
coooon IS the left 1 end, aod witl the r gbt hand they shghtlv mb it is order to remore tbe 
rough coating over the shell (laiar piur yana) and to get out the (Aon* or iatar 

After th s u dose they coamenco the process for manufactonDg the thread tself 
Af «r the rubbisg process u flnt gone through, tbe thread comes out of the cocoon 
They then take five diHerent k odi of i/to fram five eeparste bsds of cocoons and place 
them in a small earthen pot ( 0 ^ 7 

The five threads ate called (ago Thu ptocrs* {c» led l-na late*) u chiefly done by 
women and lu their pnveU quarters Is the figure a man biO 1 is fig 21) u represented 
asspionmg threal oat of five cofloona. — 
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The womanab down cn alow lonrl^ff^ itool (macSia) , the mjf^ia ii mads with 
four wo^en leg®, the seat hsjig mterworea aabai grass simg*, with her legs stretched, 
and she rubs the kfiau on her left thigh and one end of it is attached on to the reel {lutat) 
which she holds in her right hand, and ah® ke^ tumiBg m her hand winding the thread into 
the him 

Fire gtindas 20 cocoonsl yield one oefi of thread. Its weight is about bhoru 
{taJat) It takes about 18 ant!* of t«j»- twist (ta^a) to prepare a pi®co 6f cloth o jwrdi 
X 27 inches in length and width. 

Then comes tSe preparation of the Ibicad for the purpose of making the cloth 
The preluninary process called ibtra talaa has b-cn described abore '* 

Now they take the antu from the htn and pot thsni on to the tharli one on each side 
(F«d* sketch No 2 of fig 24) 

Then they attach uem on to the htat and tommencs to reel This process is called 
rsrXi lama They then take this single thread (strki) and place it m nc® starch (mir) to 
make it still. This proce<s is called paltem nukbaMiec. Alter this they put it on one side of 
the e^srti, and twist it again on the reel orAitsi This process is called ya/mn uiiama 

The hfa u then placed in the sim to dry Toe thread is then taken off and placed 
tmder a stone, and well pressed This process u called tsrli ebapna. 

The thread is then put into a wet cloth in order to moisten in slightly This is called 
diian mebdi" Threads (Mrk<| an again, pat oa each ad® of the cearki and twisted on tha 
reeltfefin) This iscalled dcA.-'n * 

irarpiagprofester ttantana frattta Two Ltiait a'® taken, one m lh» sght hand 
and the other m the left, and the threads are attached on to the f ilAi post {tide fig ^3) 

The person then passes the lalai m his nght hand on the nght aide cf melban or lath, 
and the i loan the left band is passed to the left side of the fflukJon and so on, form 
mg a kind of figure (8) nght ronnd The person keeps the whole bme on the outside of the 
sticks , when he comes round to the next port a ohange occurs, the threads being kept on 
either side without being crossed, they do no* intersect or fonn the figrae (8) They run 
parallel from the second to the tlurd pott, as explained tn fig 10 and 12 

Then the threads are passed on to the fourth post forming again the figure (8), 
uf , they are crossed. The abore proc^ u called aaniana In this way they complete 
Mntano pieces according to the size of Uie cloth they dsire 

When a namber of threads here been taken round, the person then with some idk 
tis the intersecting threads to as to prerent their being nan) or eonfused with etiue 
threads Tbe posts are (beo uprooted, except the first and last This process u called 
nanlaaa 

Thepenou (heaUkeatwo lenit (pieoesofhaaboo aboutC fe*ti& leoeth, halfea 
in widths They cut the thread off with a knife in two places at one of the end posts, and 
attach It on a stroi, pUaug the other carai over the thread. This prooeas is called iianya 
{itytsMo, and wrap it in order to fonn the heald 

The reed or sens u shows m fig 24 (No 4) It u a sort of a comb coosuting of teeth 
nsde out of the outer ecTenog of e^umns of the common ear grass usually found oa d^rA 
land 

The teeth are ]u«t far enough io admit of the passage of the thread. Tbe interral between 
the teeth (gewa) xanes aooording to the qqabty o! tbe cloth. 

T^y also differ in fiueness as well as ui length, ^e reed used m the Sonlhal Parganas 
coniams 7S2 teeth, and is 3 feet 0 lochea in length. Tbe teeth (ym) are alx at 3 racbes 
in lei^rth Tbe roed costs about 4 annas each It u made by Busbania or Odna Grdna 
caste (Muhammadan sect) in the di<tnct ol Oaya. 

Thf frame «w/uia^ t*» reed — It coosuts <a two long flat wooden bars, each about 5 feet 
m length, 2 mebea in width, aod haring a groore aloog one of the edgesaud a hole near each 
end, and passing breadthwise through it The reed is placed between these two bare (nde 
No 3 of fig 24 and No 21 fig 23) and tied by atnog at the end, which passes through the 
hole (Vernacular name of the bers is ihanrt } The two ban aro pinned together by 
wooden pegs (itaneb) which pass through tbe holes at two ends. 

To insert the reed, the two pins are taken ont, and the upper baru hfted op, and the 
bottom »tge of thereed IS set torest tn tbe groore IS the lower bar The upper bar is again 
brought down, so that its groore fits cn to the upper edge of the reed and the two cars 
arc again pinned within The reed is thus snp^ried with its length hunxontal and its 
breadth rertieab kThen this is done it u supported from the ccntio bar (chalan) The 
oeBlro ban (chalans) are placed parallel and tied together and are pUc^ across the two 
s do arm ban (foAs) Tens ban are used for Um purpose of suspeni^g the hehnu The 
ether {tAelan) u used for empendug the teed frame 

Leehnit are msde of bamboo, and each is aboqt 4 feet 7 inches in leogth, and u attached 
to one of the bars (cAoimi) by stnng— ndr figure 25 

Tbe reed frame is susiCTded by itnoga from the ooss rod. 

Ihtenflion tf tom.— There are fosr poets osnallr made of bambeos, and theeo posts 
are fixed into the ground, eo as to form a rectaugla They are about 3| feet lu Nns^h anl 
1| isehrs in d aseter The posts are a>aidly placed about 3 feet apart TerticaUy They are 
tjUndnea] Tbe two front posts are almost of tue nn» length to the rear poets. 

The yarn beam u tied loosely to the rear pos — t>ie No 7, of fig Co 
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'ns.'fl ‘h Wra, howoTor, r«(i pntwo tbonl 1 footm leagtii and 2 inoLesm 

Janelrr Th(‘«o fwti »to dnTfa iOflo«8 lothotwj front posts on iho Inner side, nnl 
kite t^flr tops cut in the form of s Icdpo »!iaped sonowhat like the letter V, on thia 
tbec'oth l«'a'a rvfta. Tli<*«o p>^li areealM * bisl^a.’ 

The Tara b.aQ (rA.rpfi'l un a-juar# lar.ahMit 5 fret 4 inches in length Thofoees 
are 2 incliM «i le VJenj, the inner face runs a grooro inchxt inch) which is called 
> tin) This l>rooTe runs along the face of the beam At the left cal of tlia bsioi a' about 
5 me' rt fren its en I there are two holes (rAeil) ThcT are bonxl right throngh two opposite 
fseee c! lie Kmm aalitailarlf two other kales on tb« otht.r two faecs a* right angles to 
the C I ers-H-».y ^o S.ofCg Jl 

The cl Ah Isma (ejn.,/) u rery simitar to the ram be«m, cseept iLit it u cyLmlncal 
tiif No 9,6g 21 

n e nra beam is ma le of *>/ srood an I the cloth beam is ms le either out of the « 1/ 
treo wood or palm wooil The warp is kept in a state of tension ly the beams being 
ro’lrd rored an! Uien fisssl m poiition, each by means of rods which pou through the holes 
a*‘OTiMle4rnbe<l till they to irh the gronrd at right angles Tlio rods aro ma lo of ordinary 
lushoo, and ore about 2f<rtin length Tbo rod fas&ng through the holes in the yarn 
l'««a u ralJwl the t/tnro tho otbi.T which passes through tho cloth beam is called the 
faaci) 

The posts support two IvirS, which oro on by stnug to them These ore coiled lai i 
C'O, to, eg 23) Aercos the crotre of thcM two bars is placed two cross roiIs of bamboo 
(chalans) (\a 20,£g Th<»« tsro cross rods oro tied together hr mcaijs of string with 

their Cat lacTs s'lcking to one another One of tbeeo rols (cholan) is nsod for the purpose 
cl foipwcd Dg tha (h as<) which snll bo dcscriLod hereafter^ and the other for iiupenaing 
the reed frame 

The Iroa is eneloacil in a froiro which has been described. 

The arrangement for working 11 rather a complicated one, and cot essy to describo, 
howfTtr, tha arrangement oost m eo adjosted (hat it can bo pulled up and down, alternately 
the one shaft nung as the ether falls 

Tha daneo ti aj fellows — 

hroocoeef tha eiJfeai u ra'pended three or foor » No 11 fig 25 They are 
Bade out ef ricraa of l^boo, about G icchae in length, with a hole tbroogh the ceotre A 
Itm rtmtid bmVoo rod. about 3 («t m length (Vo 10, fig 2 j), passm thioo^gli these holes 
Thu iaaboo rod u ia«Two led from one of iho two or ctms rods Thtse feeAsii ars 

rlscad at right angles w the bamboo rod which passes through the centre 



Fig 24 -Implements for tusser weaving in the Sonthal 
Parganas 
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No 25— The lusser weaving loom of the Sonthal Parganas 


TLs IfffAnii thu lie pftnll«l to thewarp At eacb end of tliesa (lotAnti) are attached 
itrsn irhioh are co&necUi to the kanda and »>t conesw&di&s to or afid of the Hui« 
abidahad tilk loom. The tan to u a thin bamboo red, about i feet u length The tti \i 
Kifflilar W a tluoner rod Both are aorpended from the lachnit J&il below these two 
thm bamboo rode, anoUier bamboo rod, somewhat tbichrr, u attached, whion is called 
puttaitan eorrsepooding tojvIh'U of the hfnnhidabad loom 

The pHitctfon two holes at the ends, passing right through them Th«*a u a stout 
ttnng abmt the thickaess of the small finger wbuh passes tbtough them, and u attached 
to the Inndn aod tik on the ether side There ore four holes id the puttumn abont an equal 
distance from each other Through the two inner ones axe attached etrmgr iihich are jcined, 
and thu fonns the treadle — nie No 12, fig 25 

The twu upper rods {jkanda and na) are intended to eecure the upper 5aw and the lower 
to secure the lower da 

The weaTer bp pressing one treadle nulla down (he shaft of faealda aKsebsd to it 
Ihii in turn, pt^ down the IseAnt, and oonsequectlj raises the baeV ends, which drop 
with th»m the other shaft of healds The pressure of ths other treadle pnlla down the 
second shaft of braids, and draws up the first, and so on 

The shntUe (No 13 of Fig 24) u about t> to 9 inches in length, and 1} inches in width, 
and i ueb in de^h It u made of cost iron, and b shaped like a sculhng boat At either 
end IB hied a piece oi wo^, 2) inches in length, shaped bkeacone The; are called pionp 
Id the centre IS s rectangular hollow, measunog 4 inches x li inches x J loch. 

In the centre of the hollow u a reuBd small bole (bir) in one of the ends of the hollow 
IS a email hole, aod in the other end wall, exact]; opnoste, is a slit or notch Those are to 
receiTe the spool pins, ooe end of which is ic«erted is the hols, and the other fits into the 
notch and these secured b; a smalt peg (rakhhu) which u passed through a hole driUed 
across the notchfrom one iida of the shuttle It is made out 0i the spital of the worm (mti»i) 
Ihe shuttles are made b; local blscksmiths who belong to the Morera cane The spool 
consists of a length of the silk thread wonnd id an iron pta ^s thread is wound on to a 
hollow tube first which is plaecl on to the iron pm 

The tube is made out of a kind of nod called aef nsrXeX The iron pm is cal’od (eet, 
and tho hollow tube tdueAi 

There u another instrument called the rAafka (No 14 of Fig 24 and No IS of Fig 2C) 
It IS used fcT tho pnrposs of 'Wisdiogthsthrndonto ths cAvcAi or hollow tube described 
abore The hollow tube u placed on to * thm nund iron rod or pin. The thread is wrapped 
round the eAurtha oue end of the thread u attached on to the boUow tube {eSariha) ibo 
person then tinea the handle, which sett the wheel in motion, and thus the thread is wound 
on the hollow tube. 

B-late wrating proper atacta, (our ptoeesies are gone through. 




Tb% CV pirm \t tr urn !•« J«-*criW 

Ih* u r*lW tjm T>i« «Mr»r r^^sn tb« timl* eoe bj ooe (hrouffb Ibif iini7 

o«««ft4o( lb*tbw«<UoftW*Urbtnif*Me{* »iiek Tb»«ifi/jo«> 
Cj II tA * pfOore of lh« bw •hieh w csIM fb« 

Tbottir-l ffiyT»i i« nlt^l tS4fli tkt'tnt «liKb(«iiii ti id »ft»cbiac the thn&ii* oa la 
lb« aairio^i 

Tb«fourtb rr*’«>w «» lb* *r»o|ef Ibofctir*, •bth t* done br «m» tbfk bmwD tbreid. 
bft'b tbtf*! u tiM «itb tbu*tbi<k cfowa tbrval into tooti. 

Then the •nd <i*<, which hot* b<wn de«>nbw alore j)i« tbnioph ibw loopa 
%rd «e *MKbM ea to tie txAet* elote 8ii&sU>i;r tie lower »« tied po to the 
kiMi and itk to tbe fitagon below 

The £fib ('room u (he wetnop proper which u m f dlowt — 

/•ro^ — Xhf wcanr lake* Lia aiet u /mtof (be cloth beats, faricfftha 

loota 

On the Ieft>ban] ■ Je <f tb' wearer, within eaej reach of hun a carplj of apnola are 
kept in as oartbeo jiot (AarcA) or >a a becboo huket (mewni} On bu right there ia a atnall 
voeot eonlainiEg oil The oil te Uied for the eeu (reed) ant for the ihuttle b> well ai 
the tube 

Ite -Wearer then tlule b • woih. UcaiUoa <1* jtrona 1 wiM his legs m a hole 
uisPff 20 The wMTcr lUrtiprcsiing OD* of the trea'JIe* with hit left fool raising the 
ehtfti bl the bcalji, and lowanog the other, tbua makisg a gap between the upper and lower 
threads of the warp, and Uinwing the intereoeti n agaiiut the cloth beam. The wearer 
(luowi the ibottle tbrongh the gap with the epool of thrw, hold og the loots end of thread 
on the left of the earp 20) 

After tbit u done, the wearer fuRr the rood townrdt him He then preteci the other 
trtadle, maVins a Irwbgap, and prwalt » the wrae way, with this diflcreoce that the 
fhottle It pitied from ngbt to left After the/ bare woreo about G inches nf cloth, they pot 
*0 ins eamsat callcf a /larne— fide No IS fig 24 which is loteaded for the purpoie of 
keepipg the cloth of a ctufora width. 

The fuitm coctitt of (wo bamboo n>d«, about 2 feet 6 inches la length, and itricg it 
attached on to the two ends. The other two enb costa n a fine iron aptke or set-dle mida of 
iron an 1 tied round with string 

■VV hen the wearer finds he cannot reach tbegapheyond the pegs are teraored from the 
bcaiiit anl the cloth is wound round the cloth beam a^ the pegs again adjusted It Ukei 
tbs wtarer oolj two days for weanng and in four days’ tune he will make a pieoo of cloth 
S yetiU long and 27 looheo wide 

2^3 Ihe ttboTO tlc«crip(ion of wearing tusser cloth can be rery -well 
tinJcratood on a rcfcrcnco to the deacnption of silk weaving in Bogra and 
Mureliidabad 'Diongh /a«r— weanog u done chiefly in the Godda Sub 
divieion of tbii distriCT, it is also dono by stray weavers living towards the 
Birbhnm side of the Ihiraka sub division 

224 Ha’anbajh — No laiar cloth n manafactured in tlio dutnet of Harari 
bagli, but fajar cocoons are grown, and reeling of tJ e cocoons is also done on a 
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small scale The following occotmt has been furnished in the local 
monograph — 

* There is no silt industry in tins district properly so called Taiti’ cocoons oro cultt« 
Tated to some extent m the jungles on ««• trees by lower-class people, such as Bhnians 
Bhottas, Sonthals and others A Tery email portion cl the cocoons is unreeled by a class 
of people called Patwans inhabiting the lianas of Gonna and Kasmar, whence the thread 
13 exported to Azimgur, and sold to the wwAff/mis at tho rate of Its 360 per mannd No 
Silk cloth 13 woTsn in tms distnef 

“Almost all the cocoons prodaoed m this distnot are exported and sold at the rate 
of Us 10 to Ils 30 per Jehart (a Lhart ranes according to local oustom and is equal to 1,300 
and sometimes to 2 300 cocoons) The cocoons are taken to ruruba Eatros and Gindih and 
sold to the mahi^ani The silt thread wh«di is exported to Anmgur is sold at the rate of 
Es 8 per seer " 

225 Banch — In Kanchialso no foxor cloth is woven, nor is any spinning 
done, but about a thousand persons cam their livelihood by roaring iasar 
cocoons The following account of tliis industry has been furni'shed by the 
dislnct oE&cer — 

‘ Silk growing u not a profitable occopation m the du^ct of Eanohi , with the increase 
in cnltivation, it is gradually dying oat 

Its prodnction is confined only to a small area of the district It is reared witbin the 
jurisdiction of the polico-stations of Tamar, Torpa, Palkote and witbm tome selected areas 
of the pargana Bin 

There are two Linds of tasar cocoons, vu ^1) jungle bred cocoons (3) domesticated 
cocoons The latter class are more largely met with than tbe former 

The jnngle ooooons are larger thLi the domesticateil ones and gin much more silL 
When the worma are on the trees they are oarefoUy wotehed by the growers and protected 
from birds and insects Oocoons are eoUacled in oonsiderable quantities from the jungle, 
and eggs are hatched either in tb^ growers* hoosea or in hots erected for the purpose m 
jusgUa 

“There are two harrests or breeding seasons m the year, first of which begins m June 
and ends lu August while the eecond begins in September aud ends in NoTcmber The 
mole of bleeding teUowed in. the district u this — 

Vhien the moths emerge from the coooons kept for seed, the females are exposed or 
left to form their eonneziona whether with the males emerging from the same batch of 
oocoons or with jungle moths Impregnotioa haring taken mace, the eggs which are im 
mediately laid are collected in baskets or tofts of gross. When m aboot 8 or 10 days 
the worms begin to emerge they are placed on «««« or sd/ trees as they derotir the foLage 
of their first location, till fioally in about 60 days ibey spin their cocoons upon the trees 
These cocoons when ready, are picked from the trees, packed in nete and slnog to the roof 
Twelve days later they are taken down the wood extracted and they aro stored 

' The cocoons m their wild state feed npou the following treea — )il kuivmb dMta,»ida 
kekire khotoa The quabty of the cocoon depends not only upon the species of the tree, but 
upon the sol on which the tree grows 

* The rcanag of iamr cocoons is not coofioed to any particular class The following 
tribes are found employed m this work— Cberss, Kberwar* Utmdas, Uraons Bbuisns 
^kimunrs "Crwnriin 'vibwive hli’i Wiws* Vribee are nOk ^vuniuxdiasrrdiy lo engagemVois 
work. They are found to rear silk norms in order to supplement their income from other 
sources, chiefty agncultuie It isdiffieult to givean idea of thenamber of people engaged 
in s Ik retr ng industry It u bel eved that the actual number would not exceed 1,000 

Cocoons are sold and ouunted by kkan, which contains more than 1 100 or 1 300 
cocoons The coltirators generally receiTe adraoces from w a/ oyens chiefiy bnmat When 
the cocoons are ready the creditor collects his does and the remainder is sold by the 
producer eitlertothe tnah jTtii ot to lh« Mli at pnccs TarjuDg frofflEs. 6 Es 6 and Es 7 
per i/an Cocoons are exported to Pnroha, Biibhum Uirrapur, Osya and Patna 

The production of tatar cocoOns is gradually diminishing The falhcg-olf is ascribed 
to (1) increase of eultiration, (2) greater demand for agricultural labour and higher wages 
makiog the production of cocoons a less profitable employment Collection of cocoons is no 
longci profitable Then is, it escm«, no prospect of improvement of this branch of mduslry 
10 the near fntiue 

226 PuJawaii — In this distnct also there is no manufacture, but cocoon 
farming for the manufacture of iaiar, is earned oil to a certain extent and as 
tbis IS a branch of the industry, the following facts may bo of interest — 

• Cocoons are fanned chiefly by Chem hlallahs Bhmans and Dojadbs nnmbcnng from 
400 to 500 families. V> ith the exception of the Cheros who bare a certain position these 
es«t«s belong to the lower orders of the Ilinda community The process is as follows — 

In the second fortnight of Karfte a nmnber of cocoons, generally about 100 are 

E lieed in a bag made of paddy straw and kept in a cloMd room, where they can get ne thcr 
rat nor 1 ght lo the beginning of Adra ^acbhatra in Atari (about the beginning of 
July) tU« cocoons ue taken out of the bag rtrongona ropo and exposed lo the cold In 
from two to four days the moth emerges from the cocoons Ibe males which are of a 
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lT^lh»h pjIou', arpcalfrl tio fMniI«, wfcoli » jpHow, IwinffcalW /.r Thorn,^.. 

T3»-p.Unrftrianlk-rtfwamonim}* till »bout 1 ru, when the! aw gepiraM Vlil 
tenal'i aro tjen ffts (nod toRabep miun. thoir ums^bein^' fastene.1 witluhcirfibres^to 

Tho mi« an pntly shnlea nad plv»l la a basket, Avbere Him- 
«E*”"V>7 finisbedby7i-M In the mom Dg the 

d«^!, tb/i r I ««e W •« pot u> eraoll doth bags andcipo^od to ooll 

♦i„! Ih morning The young nlk worms ate then taken, still in the bnw, to eras trees, 
brail CTpi are then tnvle of leatps of the fcrr tiw. in which tho eilk worms are deposited 
.1 be cupe are th«D d9«>l an 1 fas‘f ned to learea of the enn tree, ebont three or four f -et from 

•fte f^uid The CUM are most carefoH), made with the obj et cf protecting the rilk worms 
ironhw Ml rain rrom now for dO days the breeJen follow a eunous custom tho reason 
Of which 1 am unable to ascertain ihoy oWrto the slnctreteb'tinencc, not drinking anj 
wme, no* eating cipat, ooion«, gathe, tamanod or tnrmenc They will not shace nor dlow 
fcay women to lo..eh them, an 1 sleep only on mats. 

Three days af tribe cups have Ven fadencl. they ere epeael agua Alwiit one third 
cf the young worms are generally fennddi-ad. the res^ are allowed their freedom on asm 
trees On iLoevrainge! the tlurddsy they WWo torpid and alter remaining 2t hours 
m this lUte, ras* tluir skisa (Irsctar) They again become torpt 1 lo the evening of the 
uithdry.anl af'er 4^ Loirs m lhuita*e, again cast ibeir skin Tlte process is repeated in 
H days, the prrol of torpidity on this occasioo being CO hours The three stage* are called 
*hin, Jyjn, aal t'jari iho rcrod ol SO day* ftuin (lie time when the worms were first 
shut Bp ID the lent cups is called hu uri In another day coeooni will be foond all over the 
trees. £y the 13‘h of Kj‘n« the cocoons are ega n coll ctej , a sufficient quantity is left 
tor breeding the nett yosr, the rmt being eoIJ Ho maAojtnt 

T1 0 ratals from Its. G to Us lOpcrlit of ISKt fhis lot is called ifian or 
(fi/, 1 OuO) on the eama principle, 1 suppose, as a ‘ baker’s doren ” 

Tneyi'caiii the bri-Mers are called locally, py (ho oeoers ofths ctea trecslla4 8 
{■cr s okl ,Ti2., 8 annas asitte /crand ■( aonsis uy>iM'rr — Hvliar and />n/ter being a royalty 
n bragebet anl twig* aal leare* re«pectiTrty 1b« rent u ralcnlated, not accoidingto 
tfas otuaber of ircN occupied, hot according tv the uaober of a ckles employed in anouier 
’‘•ord the number of labourers 

Tb«ra IS BO particular centro of the lodostry, but it flooruhes mod m Tnppu, (EotCi 
Pundag, Imli, Tallcya and Ooawal ’ 

227. —There are only a few Tan/t ('asur weavers) in tho Political 

S'atoof Scraikola in tins district Tlio cocoons are reeled bj hand by tho 
weavers thomsolvcs and tlio thread ^fathered on to talcu, tho cloth being woien 
m the ordinary loom nio cloths ato of yellow cul >«t and nro madn to tneasute 
^ j*ards Iiy 44 inches, i e , tho siio of <M«fi or $an Tho pneo of one of theso 
ts from lie atolls 4. 'ilicy aro exported to Dtcca and other parts of Lower 
Bengal, and aro not macli used locally Tlio troJo in theso luitfS nnd lihutia 
is not a very largo one Tho growing of tasar cocoons, which is an industry 
of coiKidcmble importance, may bo tlius described m the words of the Deputy 
Magistrate, Jlr. P. Mecm — 

' The cultivation of lat'tr coof>ons is not pccnluir to any psrtieuUr class of people but 
me-mbere id mwt of the diffirent tribes of iho rUc" engage in it in odditiou to their 
cplrary agncollural pnrjuits Tho people who ♦ mploy tbemeelre* la this work ore mainly 
lloa and sSntsl*. bat bhsrwas Oonds Dhu.yM. Oours or GowsIm and Kharns also carry on 

the busuits.! The other occupaiions of ell the above nicnlioBedcUsiwarochietlv igricoltur'il 

It bein- as likely as not that people oni«?«'l lo lamtr ivork. ouo year give it up entirely 
the next it Ts almost impoeaible to form any correct ideas as to the numbere cn^cd m the 
trade In tho Kolhan doTornmont esUto tho overage number of oultivators o* cocoons is 

*'^°lileT«r°*itt!wormis reared from eggs li.tehcd orliScially in iheds e ected by the 

eultiTatore for the purpose, near tho jungles win their houset . , . m, . 

Three sorts of oocooasaro known in the dstncl, tho I and tiai/a The two 

former ore obtaine.1 from the jungle parent moth the moths laying thoir eggs m August 
The liiWo cocoons era reared wholly in captwitv iml «e ready foe sale m beptembar, the 
silk denved from them commandiog the highest pritw lu . , v 

Tho process of rennng in some of its stages rcquiM great care on the part of the 
cultivators^ Tho noru an Uajai cocoOna ere sought by tho cidtivators in July snd August 
being found in the jungles on <4/ trees They mo brought home by the cultivators nrd 
hung up in their hoii-'S till the mo^li forms The motha are Iheu pured off and j laced in 
smafi buliots. wl eio they lay their egg* sflet a few days Tho eggs are taken from the 
above-mentioned baskets and rubbed with ashes tnrmeno, and some jungle roots called rau i, 
wbch Utter the natives of tha place use for ferme^ng thoir rioo boar calU i hana After 
being rnbbod as above, the eggs ore pUced between leavca sewn together and bung up in the 

, ^ t.h.. fnr .IV mo BO itu»nf tbo Bumb* «f s «i4» la I’aiior rosr Dg n tbaml otboi- d ilncl.. 

Tb. r.i A Vo^ria Ijll W U l5oi i. Ir b «k . * taH* A. tart Ul>. 
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Iiouscs. ThevonnBaro h&tcliedm from tx to sm« the length of time depesdiDg on 
the strength of the raun Ihey oro fint discovered S 7 theu eating holes in the leares 
contamiog them. The cUliTators take the young worms and place them on small aian treee, 
where they are left for a fortnight or so to gtow Oo their becoming bigwr they are placed 
on larger atan trees and left to themselrea to form oocoofls, which, os a rule, conuacnee to he 
ready for ooUcction in September D insg the earlier stago a little ram u henedool to the 
worm, but fatal when the worm grows higher and commences to form its cocoon The dalRa 
coooocs oro the homo cocoons, a few being kept each year by the cultiratois for the nest 
jeer's cidtiTation. They are reared and brought up in the same way os the naria and bagai, 
andonginally came from one of these tno haying denred their present snpenonty 

over the narai and tajai from the fact of their having been tended and kept by the people for 
several years 

fVarta and cocoons are never now kc^ for a futura crop of silk worms. 

Besides the above three kinds 0 ! cocoons, there u one more uown among the natives as 
the iiioory or tttoonga This latter u very rarely found its peculiarity being that instead of 
being found hanging from a twig by a circular stem, as u usual, it is formed between two or 
three leaves. Although it goes by a distinct name, the msonga m reality belongs to one of 
the three classes mentioned, coming from one of ihetr worms and the ihr^ being the mme 
m quality and quantity as of those of the kind to which it belongs 

The good or bad results of a toi^rcrop depend entirely on the weather As has been 
said before, lam IS henefieial to the worm mils earlier stage, though the reverse later on. 
Heavy wmds also affect them by blowing the worms off the trees, they being enable to End 
their way back egoin 

CocMns form m September, October, and November, when they are coUoctad and sold off, 
being pnrchaied by mahai<sta and bant^t m large qnanlibes, the rates varying, according to 
market competition and the state of tb« crop, from Ks. 6 to Its. 12 a la! an, or 1,3S0 cocoons 

In a g^ season one cnltivntor might get between two or three iaham, and as in tbe 
Government estates of the district hewonld pay only one rupee for tbe pn^ege of being 
allowed to cuIUvsta teisr, this would mean a senile profit , the time token no in tha whole 
hnsiness, that u to say, from tbe commcecemeot of (he rearing to time of eoUectmg, being 
about three months and other expenses nonunol 

Good crops, however, are nneornfflon , such great care being necessary and the worms 
being so easily affected by the weather, that very often several ^tivatore m the same place 
have been known to reap absolutely nothiog 

The purchsMTS steam their cocoons after porehase The method of ateoming here is very 
aimple in its arrangement, a perforated chatty with cocoona in it being placed over a chatty 
of water, which la kept hoiluig The oocoona ate thna steamed fot a short time tiU the worm 
inside, dies They are then dned in tbe eon, packed up in hogs, and sent off to Bankart and 
other places ” 

228 Manhhum —The Usar wcavirg industry of Uanbhum is of coQnder> 
able itnportaoce, and the follownog account has been compiled ont of tbe rcrart 
wntten by Bnbu Prasanna Kumar Dasa Gupta, Deputy Ma^stnte. The 
diagrams ulusttating the iaisr weaving industry of bontliat Pargneas will eecre 
to explain this description also — > 

“ Jkdic material — Maohhnm is one of tbe tew dutnets in Bengal m which the eilk worm 
IS reared. The worm is of the tasar tpeaes The indutlry has, however, declined during 
yvKi \(v«, hlrm tfi 

distnct depend for the enpplv of cocoons cbieGy on the neigbbounog distnct of Bicghbhnm, 
where the industry is earned on, on a large scale by tbe Kola. Chaibossa u so important 
cocoon mart from which cocoons are exported in large quantities, not only to this distnct, bnt 
to distance places more largely since the opening of the Bengal Nsgpnr Hallway Tbe 
facihty of exportation afforded by tbe railway has raised tbe pnee of ccooons from Es t 
to Ha 10 per kakai* (1 SSO) within the Inst decade , and in consequence the pru« of silk 
goods has nren, which has again led to reduced uls. Silk woima axe reared m the thanaa 
Barabazar, klanbaxor, and Chsndil, cbiefly by (be Sonthals, end to a small extent by tbe 
Eunms on jungle trees locally known as eat and oion and on plum fkufi trees There is 
no special cultivation for tbe purpose 'Worms are put on here and toere on the trees 
scattered over the jungle like lac worma Seeds have to be moved from tree to tree (graft^ 
on as it were) without which cocoons do not grow properly This process is locally Jmown 
as ehala The period of rearing is from Braban to Aorl r An early crop is gnthered in 
Bhaira, which is poor in quality* and the cocoons are mo tly ‘ merced 'it , pierced through 
by the worms, and yield a small quantity of bad toread Those gathereef in Kartv: w 
good cocoons The price of cocoons vs’ies frwn Its 4 to Hs. 10 per kahan (1,280) necoiding 
to quaaty 

ClatieeofectatiTtandthereoctalpotttion — Tbe weavers in tbe dislnot are Zhn/is who 
belong to the class known as Nahaeakbe of the Hindu caste system which laelndes the 
A/imars (bhcksmiths), ^Broerj (potters) sonktorM (makers of bangles of conch shell)— sU 
artizans A Brahmin would drink wster touched by them end would accept per*onal service 
fromthem. In Lower Bengal a TawtiwiU not do menial service, but here lua poor Testis 

* WSil b lc.«od»l it .vidoBtlj tlu, He cooooos ef ttia Snl creo b«uif Hi* d«x 1 geawetiOB lo few viM 
SUlhcTod tram inngUi lerxlexJUir rwuli miJ metimralm* tnoralT ia.4 lor raem But BOtbj «uttuis out «t toed 
eoceock* .po 1 tliom for tbo pufjKco ol nil A^fSatloiauei^DaDt M Ai*ur tlreod vpuo out of pUraoS oecociio, Xho 

d ..ripuoa of fotar tiik worm reorug cooUmodxD tOo Boa^Bok of Sorbo Coro ihouU bo tomUtoC 
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inU la thfM dm of n n.« r«ii/it of thii dulrict, ^Lo are Pfn»raIIr ithterato 
<wn,i>r*mfbialenorp»iti a la aocictr to that of their IrPlhren m Lower BcdmL ’ 
/<Atfr,d/p-i/w. -KifarMlhowlkmdus'ryu eonwraeJ. tho TanUt of tho dutnet 
arortillaJwTaTrrt.aamnkp.'rbawafxttoiioaoiBlho country otwpt in tae matter of 
dteinR They einnot maio piod fwf eoloan aa tho Moplo of Sfunhnlal ad can Their 
! 'Ott* turn out fee acd ttronfj texture* of Tanoni quaLtie* (rr* aample* No* "3 fo 70' 
ith icore capi a! an 1 ^^proT^J metho) of work it would really bo a rich industry ' 

r/w»sree« — Ae«5^il^^ to tho U*t eeiwui rrtnms, raafii number 12911 The 
la lui'ry 1* fonCntd to only too plare* » tho dietnel— Ita-hunatlpnr, a munici^ town 
(a^oul i mile* fren tho Adr* lutica on tho Beanl Na^ur llailway), aod Sinchamr 
(a TiU»^ about t nle* from Ihiralia) on tho roralia Bankuta road In Raebunathpur 
tI>»ro ar* al>ou' iPO famil e» and in Sngtoiar aboot Al Tlins iho number of TaHln who 
a-eually en^i^ Ja tho tiaio u not whapa noro than 500 

/’w/iKi— The pTOoewe* art ill eery aitnplo and of the raort pnmitivo character I 
amc JO them in the r order — 

(*) Reelic? e««a» art loled for about half aa hoar in *yi (cmdo carbonate of 
aJa) water, aikl then irrtail on a pieoo of cloth onder which *ome uh u rpread to enable 
tb« cxnwi moti'nrt to ury out , hnl tho coeoon* are cerer expo*e<l to tho tun tor " ' 


r that puTpow 


do BO* come c3 e*i.ly After loilin^r and dryinp be^i the aeloalpnwcei of m'lng with the 
he’p of an lEi'fursert taltol ftf'ji or aa'** to which the eBls of four Ehiei (of four cocoons) 
are fai'enol. anl tho winding of the **fai male* tho cocoon* nra op the thread Four 
coe^i are worked at cnee for two fea.*on*— (1) to Monomtia labour, and (2) to giro tho 
iLread the requw-te •‘Jeofth Pilk obtaioM (mo tho npper lurfire of eocoona u waste »dk 
under which u the poM V re yielding a eotUmnoo* thread. Woa'e ulk u locsilly known a* 
/.a«, whieh 11 ch.ap, MoR «’d at 2 *<er* per rupee, while the pneo of good iilk thread i* 
iu. 8 to Ra ** a»e»r EJk Ihrr* 1 1* rarely exported from the Jiitnrt, what ii made i« n»od 
by lortl wearer*, Reehcg u rpecialty the woaen’a pr^neo Women of the family engage 
la It in their »r*»e hour*. They are »4i I to work hand for about threo boon from early 
dawn, and for anoUier thrwt Lour* a^ter the midnlay meal One womui lake* 15 to 1C day* 
la^wuiffowt a K'^r of thread One dado* (1,280) of cooneni yields ahoat a ie«r of 
tire* L A woman a rupee for rreliog a lit** of eocoona, f r , a eecr ef thrred 

ft) Scat to rrelee nth* rereading of thread* of the rwjmaito length for the textare 
tobo wU«iid.by two wticol M.U to wbi.h the nis of tho t^l* 

are li<*l S^m* •‘nr* of Urabio are mad* to paa* tbroogh the Ima of threade laterally *o 
that Ihrr may not citatplr Thi* procrea U know# a* y-te«, (warping) 

«ore Vruahitg with ne« water The bniih or itrU la made of (he graaa 

locally u taken to the loom and folded round a woolen roller in the loom, 
rae cmd bang tiol abore round another woolen roller The btea of tl ^ are mde to pa«e 
« «rab.lika loilroraeut relied m**, eaeb Imo being Ihua eepareted from the other 
thrtugh a « ^ m to fold round aome atick* fspoola) the tnread wj ich 

« to bin«dm mime the warp. Ihiai'knownaa 1^5. end la plac^ injide a lorket called 

^»(.Sw. which the wrerer parse* conrUntly from one end of the wool to the other 
liter^y .this u the diatnct udcBcient in the art of dyeing, 
(/) j_-,.“aied llutakwdoffMt yellow la obUmed from Ine dust ow 

St 5,1“ 0 .nu. . l.jr Th. ml rf !0 juJ. of l«il„„ („| 

the bc*l kind) may Iw calculated thua — ^ 

(a) Pnrt of two iabrai of cocoon* yielding two aeon of thread db 

(t) Loboirforroelmg - 

(f) Ditto wearing, 4e • ^ 

Total . 23 

The eort per yard i* thewfor* Re 1-C There ere cheaper itufla at pncei Tarymg from 
the only important plaoo tn this district in regard to ailk 

induatry . , i noriion of tho prodacl m eold in local market* and a portion la 

DiipMol o/ pr^utt Strader* thoee plaoei Thu woBver* cl thia district 

exported to CaJcult* J carry their own goods to diitant 

are not enterprumg ap®*^ • ' , .u— carry «« •«» «tero»l trade I beliere there are not 
place* themrelw. and eery dutnof 

more than three or four men j iiidetail tl • plant and tools of the weieer in my 

No 1708R , of 20tb March dSOr That 
monograph on cotton induit^, wbm^ „ a part of Uua m well 

porUon of tha monograph may Wregaweu t- 
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CoBf/BSion — Vttni tt capital and cstetpnse *e«>n9 to te the cbisf cans® cl the dechoe 
in tbe trade Exportation of cocoons has, as I haro etated, largely enhanced the price of 
silk poods and led to redneed sale No protoctire measaro is o! coarse posable, hot the 
Tonfn ol Eaglintalhpur may mlh adTSotago bo helped with capital, and tbe loriastion o! 
joint stock companies may be encouraged by adwices. This may help in keeping np a 
useful and nch mdnstry of the district and add to its material prosperity ” 

229 Tbo appliances used by tbo tusscr wearer are — 

(A1 Charka or the spinning wheel Only one person u nccessarj to wort (his tool 
(b) Tbe the reel and (0) tbo ckcrtl vhtw is ouly a broader (w tb o larger 
circOEiferet>cej These sroaonietiiBea worked together lha man is engaged n Iransfemn*' 
ready made jam from tbs ftarki to tho 'e'di TboM/oiisa simple instrument made of a 
few strips oi 1 amboo or wood, the upper ends of which moot at a poin^ and the lower are 
supported on a wooden or bamboo circular base thriKigh whidi an axle (of bamboo strip) 
passes to the top, which seirea the purpose of a handle by wt ich the in*truuient is turned 
lor rolling up thread The c^srAi cos*isls of two arched pieces of bamboo stnps crofsing 
one another aud fonnmg four arches on four sides. The circmnfereseo must be the same as 
that of a skein of the tusscr yam so that tbo latter may exactly fit on to it Tbo instrument 
moTes on an axle whiiii mar be loosely poeted on the ground, u the thread u rolled up on 
the natal to which one end of tbe tmst is fastened before the operation commeoces. 

To: ^Hon^ana) mating (As uarj> (D) certain bamboo ttii^ about two enbils long are 
posted on the ground about three oubita apart Each post is composed of two sticks 
meet ng at tho bottom with the upper ends about two cu^ts apart, thus forming a 
triangle with tho xertex on the grouniL A man goes from the first to the last po^t and bock 
again with two reels on bis haods briskly arrangiDg the threads in two layers on two sides 
of the posts For the sake of conreiiience, when the texture is very long the range i 
shortened by arTBSgmg the posts on paiaUel lines. Wring a postage for the moTsments of the 
workman The number of po^ts rsnes eoeordiog to the length of the texture Jltlhan lara, 
or arranging the Imes cl threads is onlya coot no ation of tbe shore process. The posts are 
taken up and the warp (with tbe sticks through) is msde to occopy a lioruontal position 
Each line of thread la carefully arranged one after another snd tho breadth of the lextora it 
obtained A wnn brushes the warp after it has been drenched with boQed noO'Water Unar) 
The bnish or kuth consuti of a bamboo or a wooden handle attached to o brush made oi kkat 
kha$ (^ndroyegen Ifuneata) 

(E) Tke tanl or tki te'ariny feem-^The warp is fir<t attached to the loom. There 19 a 
pit just below tbe centre of tbe lower end of the loom, where the wearer keeps his feat and 
draws and relaxes thereby they} ears by pressing on (he wooden knob afilxed to two s^ngs 
suspended from the yaiuifi The amegement contains tbe moring pnncip e of the loom. 
It IS known as at (ant gtrah (the hollo* of the loom) 

a The r oraj is a circular shaped wooden bar (o which one rad of tbe texture u 
by means of a thm stick wlueli is made to pm through the texture orer one line and 
below the next, and IS a£xel to tbe naroj on a hollow cut on its surface This stick is 
known as bm ui It is round tbe nero^ that the texture is graduiDy rolIe<l up as the weanog 
proceede br winding it by a handle, and thus drawing the textare towards tne weaxer Kie 
fiai i7^ IS supported on two poets about half cubit high fixed xertieally on ihs ground. 

(G1 The inna cons.8ti of two pieces of timber sospended from the roof There is a 
romb of reed known as tana between these two pieces of timber The m in keeps each hoe 
of thread of the warp apart The (ana is pulled towards the wearer each time as the fnatu 
(shuttle) made to pass and iepa4 over and below the two layers of threat in the werp in 
altercation The process tightens the woren port of the texture by pressing it towards the 
• araj and ginng each line of the warp its proper position 

(Bj The tniiars and tbe yai«i s form together one apparatus in tho loom, the object 
of which IS to keep apart the two layers of thread and aUo the hues of threal, tho baiiart 
are two comb like suhstances mode of two sticks, each with stout thnads laterally arranged 
between them to os to gire them a fomb like appearance the fa sirs are two sticks below 
the warp suspeuded from thepuMars by etnugs , tbe peitari hare agsio two strings suspended 
from them with two wooden balls at their ends. Each of these bolts is pressed between 
two toes of the wearer • each foot, and (he actiou raises and depresses the paisart and the 
lattart which enables the shuttle contauuog the thread of which the woof is made to pass 
and repaas orer or below a layer of thread of the warp. The rising and the depression of 
the apparatus in alternation separate tbe two layers of threads of the warp and leares a 
paseara for tbe shuttle to be passed by tbe wearerh hand * 

(1) Pomttafii — It consists of two woolen or bamboo sticks placed across each other 
with two nails at the ends to keep the texture straight It is mored forward as the wearmg 
proceeds 

(3) Airams —These ore plain bamboo sbeks plSiCed across tbe warp orer some lines of 
thread below others just to keep the textnie tight and preventing the lines of thresd from 
mixing up 

IK) Sandurt/iti— It IS a small stick diTidingthe lines of thread into two parts, perfispi 
for convenience sale ‘ 

(L; Sim —It u the tied nn ends of, the collected threads, and is kept lying on the 
ground or fastened somewhere on the nxn 

(II) There u a rope tied to two pegs The is gradually drawn towards the wearer 
as weaving proceeds and the woven texture a roDed up on the naray 
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(N) Tanffiutka —The beam iupporfed on two rertioal poitg from which lana. 
6-jwarj, pamrs are eupported by means of ropes passmg through soeteta (made of wood) or 
wheels (hie paniha-wheels) to enable the parts named to be raise 1 or depressed alternately 
the iagna u sometimes suspended from n permanent beam of the house so that the whole 
apparatae may be remored out of doors and worked there with the assislanoe of two xertical 
posts fixed on the ground to support the tMyna 

(O) The or the shuttle This la a handy iron or wooden frame with an iron rod in 
the middle to which is affiied the tube withtheynrnat whicbthe woof is made rolled round it 

The loom deacnbed above la that need by the Jolahi. The Tantis’ icom is slightly 
difimnt There the upper end of the texture isfrolled up round a second naroj just beyond 
tie lauars and, as wearing proceeds, it le moved round givmg np the necessary portion of the 
warn which again (as soon ea woven) is roDed up on the first iiartij This economises space 
and keeps the texture tight at both ends 

230. ffayo.— The tasar weaving industry of Gaya is also of corsiderable 
importance, though cocoons are no longer reared in this district. It will 
be refreshing to read the following somewhat hopeful monograph furnished by 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, cs, when so many of the district monographs look 
upon the silk-weaving industry as a decajM or a dying industry. 

“ Erttnl of Ih* Ittdutlrn —The silk mdustry is carried on to a very small extent in the 
Gaya district, be ng confin^ to a few particolar looatities named below — 

(1) In the Sedar Dmeion — 

In Buniedganj llaupnr and Gayawalbighe, all within the limits of the Gaya 
Wnniapalitv, and at Cbakand, some five miles north of Gaya, 

(2) In the Nevada aubdiviaioa— 

At Kadirganj and Albaxpur 

(3) In the Aurangebsd subdinaion— 

At Daudnsgar 

The silk cocoon itielf is not produced la this dutnct now Some ten years ago the ellk- 
worm was reared to some extent ta the jungly countiy eonth of Sherghati, eIo*e to the 
Palamau border, where aim trees, which were once cultjvated for the ^^ose, are itiU feund, 
hut Utterly the cocoons have been imported from the Hazaxibagh aodTsfaman dutriets 

Jmportante of thi iniattry —Owing to this limited extent of the industry, the total 

amount of production IS necessarily eqn^yemaa . , , . j . 

In the Villases of Buniadganj and hlanpur there are abont two hundred and fifty looms 
mu loom tonii o»l • cood pi«o m lira d*Ji, “d • pra •! iolonor in two o> ono nnd. 
a-half days If we take two days as the average tune, it will be seen that these two villages 
nroduee one hundred and twenty five pieces a day, or to make a rongh estimate, allowmg 
lot 11. iloet toMon o! ,«.p.nd.d l.bont, pieoa m tho jejt, lot in th. G.j. d«tool 
silk weaTinff is eesenbally one which is liable to elaek periods, aed in which continuous and 

consistent labour throughout the year 18 not prevalent, 

The hit^hest value of the*® pi«as is Rs 8, the lowest pnce obfamed hr iafla (mixed 
tatir and M‘ton) IS 10 or 12 annas As a matter of fact, pieces of the b^ eilk ore not 
usually woven, and are geueraUy made only for special orders On the arorage, pieces, 

4U I TBntfea from fee 1 to Rs 5, are common If we take the average as 

^^a*T.er niece the^annual outturn may be roughly estimated at Es 75,000 annuaUy 
^ for Kadiream and Aibarpur is estimated at 6,000 yards, valued at Ea 5,000 

oa® that of 180798 at 6,800 yards, valued at Es 6.100. so that 
Ea 'MO^MV^la^en under present conditions as the average vdne of the products for 
Es y.OOO m y lo^gTer, w extremely coarse and of poor quahty The report for this 
on the subject of the total supply of Bilk fabrics haa not yet been 
rol^te^ 1807 OS it 200 Ikdn* or pieces, each of eight yards, calculated to be worth 

Es bate rough calculation of the amount and value of the 

^th ^ ^ famdie* Perhaps Rs. 500 might be taken as the maximum 

SiTotih: p^dS ofVse two P^ Tho total annual outtnni of the district might be 
valnedatarough esbMteat a ■ gtate, however, of the industry cannot 

gloomy The viJae of the outturn for 1390 91 (to 
be regarded as b^, giJition, m order to faalitate a comprehensive view) was 

take a period of BO .g Qaja and at Nawada at Ri 7,500, i e , for the whole district, 

tL year b^ore the total ouitura was estimated at only Rs 22,000, 
t ew ’rte Ust decade the industry may be said to hwe r^de very great stndes At 
sothatm Ue weaTin''weretl»*ameasnow, but at Dandnagar thoya/wM wer« 

that time the ,,1^ industry had so far declined, that the Subdivinonal 

reduced to Buch a P reference to it u> hia report. Tht palicai there had taken to 

Officer at ,„»nvDf themhad hadreconree toordinary labour to eke their living 

weaving j^y wtton nf-nonr there were nearly 200 families of patwitt, but siifc weaving 

■^‘♦fTnll^rfonlvdOiMflihvs, employing about 170 hands Most of the pai-iMs had 
wasinthe^n^^cf only^^^^^ of »tton elotk. and many families were obliged during the 

o2 season to work os labourers 



( ) 

At the OTfaeat time, out ot nearl? 300 fimiliw otwut 100 work on »Dk to 1 regu- 
larly, sad tko nrowtlioa ot those who haro to work »i ordiawy lahourcrs has targelydocroased. 
In Kadirgonj and Akbarpui thero wm* only shout *30 fatoiliw working In nlk ten yoars 
ago, where there sro now shout CO fainihes wearing In recent yean there has been a great 
franco in emeunl yfrodrwed hers They inoduccd— 

Ks 

In 1805-00,3 000 yards worth .. ^ 1,500 

Iol8'l(W7,3,100 , , .. .1550 

In 1897 08, 6,800 „ „ 5,100 

In l&)S-99,bO00 „ „ 6,000 

the Uft year ehowing a slight darrenae, which may not ho permanent. 

Ih# rpialiiy of the wlk wosen hero haa lately impro«<il, u may bo seen hy a ooapamon 
ot the values of tho years 1897 98 and of ISOO 97 At the same time it tnoit he aum tto>l 
that m sptto of ^!s recent laprorement, tho loduslry hu decimed tmoo IdOO 01, when 
the outturn was Taluod st Us t,596 Al Bandnagar, where Ih* indostry has wojTtrrcd 
eomething of lit old rilalitr, wo fin! that the outturn for 189o-90 was munatod at 302 
pieecs of 8 yards each, tho ralue ]«r picco being bclwcon Its 2-8 and Ra. 3 The total ralos 
of 1,616 yards was Mtimatod at about Ra COO 

In 1896 97, it fell to 800 yards, ralaod at about Ra. 300, bnt this eras prohably duo to 
tho prerailing (caTOty,aa in 189>-9d tho aapplyrosi again to 1 COO yards at Ita. GOO 

At present it u reported that ftfteen families carry on the industry, which is admitted 
to he douruhing in cosparuon with past Tears. 

TrvtpttU -^he silk pndncea by the yotiros in tho Qaya distnrt is generally of 
a coarse de'cnption. The silk produced u rrtsr, the eooeon from wbieh it is woven being 
thi anthtrat fyiphia much of it is remarkablo colherfor dorability nor hesuty The class 
rich cDongh to huy it is nccessanir rather small, and gcoemlly able to {mrchase a better 
kind of etlk clotli, such sa that of Unrshidabad wb ch groater cheapnesn of carmgo puts 
npun the muket at a tedocod rate , such eotnMbtton nati^ly tells against the hnna-mvle 
(tuffa The result is that the cloth woven tends to detenorato in quality tho best kinds are 
cow rarely wotco, and tho quantity of Id/ta (or mited /aa<e and cotton) uereAses. 

The wearers also complain that they can only prodnw slowly and m small quantities, 
while (heir want of capital pmenta their wing able to tide over a bad year, so that in a way 
they may be said to lire from hand to mouth. At (he same (loe, however, there appean 
to be no teasonahls grounds for apprchsnsioB at I<«st for some time, (hat this indnstry trill 
deelins The town of Gaya supplies a market for their goods it u to Qaya aod to the 
vicinity of Kawida that ill the tdk woveu tn the Kawtda subdivision u sent , coatee as u 
(ho material mads at Chakaud, it has a sale m Qaya, while tbs jyiiTsi of Uayawalbigha 
weave good JMn, which are bought by Oayawals and those ehnnectw vnth them 

The doth of the Dauduagar weavere leeww obtains a local sale vhitb does net exlead 
beyond tho distnrt, hut they produce practically no pure silk clolh but only taffj 

The cloth woven at lluniadganj and Uanpav m told at tbeir doors la Qaya town 
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away Qaya lUclf ofTcn a pood market owing to the great number of pilgrims who are glad 
io take away a piece of th« silk made here i 

For the most <W« ov^iooca aw woven tova"7a<.,eA<r(itsee,,itirfei anAalwavu^vui 
e/ idJeri TbS wesvers themselves are prood of the fact that the hlanpnn silk is used for 
mardarn in which to wind tho dead and (bat tbeso are exported all over India. 

T%» tteotfft ftnr ictiaf end inifwitmi («n4,(,en —The families of the weavers {peficAj) 
themselves on the whole manage to earn a competonce by weaving done in spite of tbe erils 
ot intermit'ent labour, for the bury searoo, bemnomg m Decei^r after the best crop of 
cocoons lasts lor four months in which nearly lialf of Uio total outturn w produced, ana tho 
rest of the year is more or less a slaok time for work 

Host of them have only one loom but some have as many as four or Bre Tn tbe 
Villages of Boniadgas] and llanpar, out of tho 100 famOies of regular weavers, no Ie«s 
than 14 families aro asacssed for incoma-tax from Bs 10 to Ra. 20, sums which represent 
an income of Ra SOO to Ra 1 000 Tbo maximum daily wage of a family with four or 
five looms is Rs 4 But in the last two years the number of these more piwperous famlLes 
has decreased from 18 to 14, m itself probebty an economical advantage raused bv the 
levelling up of wages. The ordinary jr^ra oidy two auaas a day The great pent 
of tbe ind istry is that it gives employment to men, women and children tbe first weave 
the second spin and the third set the warp Irtbonrera are not employed by the patiros 
at all 

A man who weaves i^yta will work ibtee yards at the most a day and gets four annas 
^r yard, or dss works about two and a half yards of eoar«e latrtr for eight annas per yard 
The price, m fsrt ot the cloth net vally vanes acconl ng to its qnal ty from four annas to two 
rapees but of tbs beat cloth only one and a half yards at the utmost can bo woven m the 
da A woman gate five Gor^pnn pice for a day a spinning • « , for one c4 M of spun 
s 11 . ± or waste sili they get one rupee i<» nx seers formerly the rate nsod to be two 
»t I e’s per seer 

The small profit derived from this Is compensated for by the small expense of matenaU 
es even a loom with all its parte only costa aboat Es 2-4 and the Daudna'-ar wearers 
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harxgah bemg said to last even lotger “ lae 

Besides this mm source of profit, a smadl qnanljtf of surplus silk is made up for 
children 8 charms, Tskehwe sold in the -nllage, and not exported like the pieces ^ « 
a tery rough and ready f^hion, the only mstniments necessary hemg a wo^en 
ml and an onlimf, or iron hook with a nng which goes round the toe ^ ® 

The cocoons {Asm) areall importedfrom Palamao, and also from Hazanbaeh The rate 
u eight r jpees for a k^ks (further east called a Ulum ), . « , m aggregate of 1,346 cocoons 
In Buniadgonj there la a monopoly in the bands of two brokers who act as middlemen ■ 
they get a commission, of one per cent on the salea ironi tneir principals in Faiamau ’ 

The jjcrticfl* resident in the Tillages of Buniadganj and Ifanpur do not appear to ha 
mUtcs of thia part of the country , their own account is that the village was founded by 
Kaja Man Singh and named after im They were brought here by him ‘ from the direction 
of the Eohtas hills,’ and their dialect lends colour to the idea that they came from Central 
India. Moreoyer, out of the twelve teawa who deal in sUk, no Ie«8 than eight are no* 
natives of the place, hut come from Moharakpur in Aamgarh district The practice is 
for them to come here for nine or ten months in the year and superintend the manufacture 
they find wages and work cheaper hercilhoush the finer qualities of silk are not manufactured 
here for them, but in Anmgara They only take woven pieces and not spun silk, and are 
the means by which these cloths era sent over other parts ol India 

The process of manufactore, beginniog with the raw material, the eocoon, and ending 
in the finished fahno, may be divided into the following stages — 

(1) The preparation of the cocoon. j (3) Warping 

(2) Spuming I (4) Weaving 

Th» prtfaralxon of iht eeeeon — The first step in this evolntion is indispeosahle for the 
purpose of eztrseting silk from the cocoon For this purpose, the number of cocoons regntred 
for use are put into ghtrea , in these some lajjmith is plaoed, and then water is ponred in, 
the object of the former beiog to soften the water 

This ]s then boiled for tmree hours , after this the veuel is taken horn the fire, and, when 
suffimeotlv cool, the cocoons are token oat the cbrya^n {p\h) inside is dead, and the outer 
husk of suk has been iof*ened sufficiently to enable tbe spinner to manipnlate it It only 
remains to clean it In order to effect tlufc the cocoons o'e placed m baikets, and cold water 

f 'Oured over them, by the percolation of which the cocoon is properly cleaned and ready 
or spinning 

Bptnaiog — Tnis u done entirely by women The spinster eits down with a spindle 
in her right Wd, and two pote by her left side, in one of which she has put as msi^ eocoona 
aa there are to be filaments in the thread of silk whiofa she spins, while the other u €^lled with 
water Generally she spina from four cocoons suuoltaneousJy, the strand being composed of 
four filaments 

She first draws out a thread with her tbnmb and index finger and spins off waste silk 
upon a sepaistfl roindle kept for this purpose “Kus waste silk (pkeii) u sent to Calcutta 
to be worked up by more expert weavers, as here the weavers ore cot skilled enough to deal 
with it When it bos been spun off, she draws out a filament of tbe tatar ailk proper from 
cocoon after first wetting the cocoon itself, ber left leg just above the knee, and her 
winding reel, which is generally colled nat<u (tbou^ the word eAarkki is also used) This 
13 done in order to get a hold upon the eilk, and attach it to the notai, when she begins to 
spin This IS a cone-shaped reel, which revolves round a spindle The framework of this 
cons consists of four pieces of bamboo set st on equal distance from each other, and with a 
base of four slips of bamboo set diagonally When ready to work, the spinster laye the four 
filaments already attached to the naiai ocroe* her wetted leg, and moves her left hand 
hackwards and forwards, so as to twist them into one strand, while her left hand u busy 

turning the fiatoi, which receives and see the thread , , , , ^ , 

Ttis spinning lequirw an extremely dehcste band tDd light touch, not only for twis*iag 
the Bilk, but also for joining, when one ormore of the filaments break , this seems to be done 
without any effort ss a matter ol fact thie techoical skill « only acquired by learning to 
spin in early childhood, not unfrequenlly a spinster spina fwrn as i^ay as twelve eococni 
OhiB IS the maximum number ol filaments used and tha thicker ttoad u only employed 
when the best cloth has to be produced , the miDiinum appeaa to be four cocoons 

An ordinary spinster wiU tpm bom as many as eighty or ninety i^ons m the day, 
producing one ianamt or chitak ol silk , she reewveafive Gorakhpun pice for her day’s work, 

but It 18 doubtful if this means veiywntmnonsJobour a -m. f a 

After the silk bas been spun on the nof n, it la left to dry When it is dry and gIos,y, 

it IS taken off and made into small “knots” or ekeuis about three mohes long caUed kkareu’ 

the Bilks m these are subsequently joined together in larger akein^ and put once moreen fo 

nataii for the purpose of setting the warp r tt .i, / 

TTarymp’ ultiog Ms werp --The rweseol eetUng the wo^ w, f«r prertical pn-o,^ 

uniform, though where the length of the warp is a^. slight modifications are intW^' 

For Ihe laiger warps pairs of sticll (wr) are fastened m the pound at eou.J djtaufe, ,n 
two parallel straight lines . the number of pni» wes aecorling to length at the «s j If 
each line a large port is fixed, and close to each 

Aa a genintfrule the women of the famdy perform th s work, and they eet.if. it. 
lines toldmg m each hand a nola,, on which Ao oik is wound tbe reel rnolve, j, * 
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out Bilk as tboy wslk onl the two lines ara nassei bstwcen eaoli pair of Btwks (lor) in 
opposite directions Tlio resolt is that at eaon pair of sticks {tar) tho threads intorlace, 
and the threaJa at this point of intenection are kept Mpamle, the Itoid of ono naht passing 
from right to left, and that of tho other from left to nght. Where tiie warp to bo eet ii 
smaller, the process is s imcwhat different. In this case there are also two parallel lines with 
two stout posts about 2 feet high, hut at one end there is another post standing a foot or so 
bejoni the lines and at an e'lual distance from each 

Taking a length of, say, twenty to thirty feet, there will bo four sirs altwther in each 
pvarallel line, but these are of different character, as they arc not sticks or posts &tcsed in the 
ground the two middle sirs consist m each care of a solid base of dno>i niifti ^clayj broad 
enongb at the bottom to stand firmly In this there are four bamboo splints about 2J feet 
higb , the two sirs which flank the^e on either aide bare only (wo aplmts ofiVamboo fastened 
in this base 

The reel also is different i* is long and straight, consisting of two ports, one tho iron 
sole hiKta, about 1} f«et long, which la held in the bond and the other the wooden 
reel, about h inches long, on wmohthn ailku wound, nnil which rerolres, anl pays out 
the silk 

In this cose the operator nalka np anddowD, on one aide of and not round, the posts 
In this tik'.e also ahe Im two reela, whioh she poaara in and out of two of the bamboo splints 
of the certrel lari, and through those of their next- 

In each rase, the crossing of tho thread helps to keep them distinct and separate 
^h^n all the Utioad has kFoen set upon the«« tntt, the thread on the post at tho end of 
the two lines is cut, and the thread remosed, it is then made up into a big bank called lanrkt, 
and afterwards set npon the loom 

This proocaa obtains m the ot cotton no less than silk, bnt with atlk the process 
employed of wetting and brushing with a preparation of mustard oil is not re*orted io The 
sdk la naturally so emooth and glossy as lo precinde any necessity of smoothing and brush* 
ing onl irregalanlies Howerer, beforo tranafemng the warp to the loom, it is etretched 
and spread honsontally at a height of 3) feel from tho groand , tho upper and lower sets of 
thread are qnite distinct and separate , they only loterlaco st each eotl, where there are 
three harahooa at the crossing of the threads, except at tho ends, the threads ha smoethly 
and evenly 

The warp is suspended in mid air by moans of (be support of a treslle*sli3ped stand 
(doyra) , the end bamboo keeping the threads crossed IS called limrlii the uni two thearh 
the stand itself is secured by a rope, ftstens'l to a peg la the ground wlueb is tight esongh 
to keep the warp straight aud firm, till it is transfcrtvl to tho loom 

Weatin} proper —The loom ilsell u worked by cae potvo who rts with the loom before 
him, and with his legs m a small pit, m which are placed the treodJes {pan in), with which he 
works the loom, ms method ef wearing is as follows — 

In front of him sttctihes the worp, with its upper and lower layers of threads separated 
between them be slides 1 IS shuttle {k rparbiani) Ibis is a oaooe shaped iron inatrumont hol> 
lowed to Contain the needle (('n), on which the edk thread is wound, and on which (he tnbe 
ttAuiftfAi) rerolres, tho whole being called »ar» the laller » kept in it* place hy a small 
peg made of a big sort of feather (pakhtari), and pays oat threaa as it rerolree inside the 
shuttle which is pushed into and slides between the two sets of threads. 

'Whemt has passed through the patwn puUs forward a wooden frame (Ao(ha) suspended 
from a bamboo bar above his Lead 

Thu Aal^a eoDsuts of three parts the upper, a heavy bar, the lower, a light bit of 
bamboo, while between them u e oomh of boa reed*, keeping apart the threads of the 
waip, each of which i* set between two of these reods, and eeparated thereby from the next 
Thu sand (as it IS called m Qayo, besides a vuiant word riichk) hangs from au upper 
bamboo (paik^a), fiam which the > aehm era also suspended 

At the same time the pahn works hu tteodle* with tho feet the result of which is to 
move the healds (iwO, and thereby alternately raise and depress each set of threads of tho 
warp they are connected with the paeknt alrcuy mentioned a small lever about C mebes 
long, so called because I's moviments, which correspond to the workiag of tho treadleii, 
suggest the motions of dancing 

It must not be forgotten that bohind these (readies are two sets of reeds {han) separating 
t he two sets of thread and that the intersection of the threads not yet worked upon hy the 
weaver is still preserved , 

The patiea is not only busy with the weaving of fresh cloth, bat he u obliged, ot the 
same time, to secure the web already woven he does by meant of two elasUo bows, 
euQsistmg of two arches {kanli) coaneoted by otrings these strings are pushed along the bow 
to tighten it, by this means he regnlates their tension, and adjusts their lengths exactly to 
the width of the cloth At the end or each atm is a pin, which is fastened at either side of 
the cloth, and keeps them in their places 

The cloth itself is fastened to a roller immediately in front of the weaver (cAanpaf), 
wludi IS also used for -wwiding up the doth whan woven Thia is supported by two short 
poets about Ij feet high [kAnnta), it rests upon the left hand one {bit iicaria), and passes 
througa the right hand one, which in shape recoils a tongue, and is consoquenUy called 
j*4A<f t The poiUcm of the warp which has etiU to he woven is tied up by a p eco of wood 
(rfaeji), which is itself sopjiorte-l hy pUlarS, or rather wooden posts , ihero is no loose end to 
rt, but it ends off just os the cloth will when woven it is kept fight by a string which is 
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brcraghl bad. close to weaver’s left hand, and which enables him to ti'^hten or relax 
“^wacaDUnt it will bo easily gathered that the means 
® ^ leadily Kjpphed by chargmg the shuttle with the 

SjfeJr* i tlie cloh may be shot with various coloured 

threap, and bars of different eoloura may be iidiodiiced luto the plain background of the silt 
liij 18 the method also m which the hafla (muted tasar, and cotton) is mtrodneed The 
entirely of silk, and the shuttle introduces the woof of mi (cotton) 

, »^ere. 8s IS generally the ease the piece u left lu the natural colour nothing remains 
when it has been woven and removed from the loom, bnt to stiffen it with a preparation of 
Tice water [manrh) . ‘ 

^ colours are considered desiraUe it is handed over to the dyer It is noticeable 
that in this Qistrid the cheap English amlme dyes^re not used for silk as they always are 
now a dayd for cotton Native dyes, carmine and yellow by preference, are exclusively 
employed, but this is a subject whrdi does not legitimately belong to the provmoe of silk- 
weaving proper.” 

231. Paina — In the Bihar sobdimion of the district of Patna, potia or 
iasar Bilk cloth la manufactured to a certain extent. The extent and nature 
of the industry are detailed m the following extract from the district 
monograph — 

“ Pciia is silk doth as maunfacturad by Bihar wearers The process is as follow — 
Tatar cocoons are imported into the Bibar subdivision from the Bbagalpnr and 
Hazanbagh distncts by Bern Shab and Jbanda Shah of Almagore, in Bihar town, who 
sell them to other dealers Cocoons are purchased m batches of 325 gandat, called locally 
hart The price vanes from Be 5 to Bs 8 per hart 

Cocoons should be hard Soft cocoons ore of little valu^ tbeir price being fixed accord- 
ing to theu quality *•’ 

fpiNniny— A class of Hiudcs called pnrcbase the cocoons and boil them in 

earthen pots in a solution of cmde carbonate of soda, 4i>;i for about two honrs After 
this as soon as cool, they are washed m cold water and are tben kept nader sb^e so 
that they may remain damp They are tben taken, one by one, and strand of thread u 
drawn aut of the cocoon with thomb aod index finger of tbe right hand, and attached 
to a spindle on which it is wrapped by the revolutions of the ipindle From this the 
thread 18 afterwards transferred to a frlmni (pyramidal bobbin made of bamboo laihwt) 
About 1^ or 1( eMakt of thread are wound in tbe hlamt in a day £oeh iaiami rontms 
thread of about 20 cocoons This le removed and made into a handle, which u called sufi 
Ihe bnndles are then dried and stored for use in receptacles so that vermin may not injure 
them. The price of thread vanes from Re StoBs 10 per seer of 80 tofas weight, ihe 
quali^ of the thread u detensmed by its fineness or otherwise • 

Pierced cocoons are also span by tbe above process and are utilised for textile purposes 
The thread of pierced cocoons is comparatively thicker and is used as «eof (iAsrnt) at 
the time of weaving llus thread is also n^e into a coarse kind of cloth called poUa 
Coarse iatar cloth is sometimee made in Bihar and edle for Be 6 per piece of 10 yards 

Burning — An earthen pot containmg boiling water is kept on an oven, and another 
pot with smi^ boles bored below it aod containing a number of cocoons, is placed over it and 
18 kept there for steaming for about half an how This steomiag kills the chrytahs within 
The cocoons are then taken out and dried for purposce of reeling, which canlnow beeaaly done 
The wage of the person who does the rrclmg le peoerally Be 1 per seer of thread 
One hart, i e 325 gandat of cocoons, is said to yield a seer of iatar thread. 

Tneiliny and WficMg —Before werpmg, the weavers soak the bundles of thread m 
a mixture of nos flour and water Each seer of thread is wetted in half a seer of flour 
mixed with five seers of water When coloured iatar cloth is required, ihe thread is 
coloured before being wetted with the above m«twe TV hen the skeins sre saturatal 
they are loosened and won^ in a thin bamboo wheel called tharlhi The end of the skew 
13 then attached to a tatat, and the thread is transferred to the tatai by keeping it turning 
with the right hand, while the thread is made to pas between the thumb and index finger 
of the left hand After making the (bread into oonvemeut bundles and skews they are 
ready for warping - , , , ... i . . 

IPaipinj The warping is commenced bypUeingllie Items again round the eharHit 

Two at a time aro held .in both hands and l«d alternately sgsinst the two side of the 
bamboo laihi, called ffroi, which are SQjqwrtedby Iilis or pegs on bo^ sides The warps 
are made from 10 to lOO yards long, according to the capital ol the weavers During 
warpinir bamboo letiis ore placed at oonvenicnt distances to keep the thread separate, 
and alw to help at the time of weaving flowers w checks on tbe cloth Bleaching is done 

Scffi/m oylaom — T\ hen warping isfiniihed, theloom u set and the warp is lied (o 
it and IS wrapped round tbe warp beam, called ehapit, et one end , the other end h fixed 
to the cloth beam called nflcrfi As the weaving procee^ the cloth w wrapped round the 

beam and the warpis let free from bime to time fcom the otherbMm 

Treating —The ikoins of weft thread are Uomfened to a btlle piece of reed, called ntr, 

01 efmehhi end are placed in shuttles celled rf4i»*ws The weavers of Bihar work smgle- 
handed Introdueng the spools, using of tb* loom, dc., ore done by one man. ihe 
looms and the working of them ore similar to those used m weaving cotton cloth 
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It. imitabon of Daces busIib, „ AssWSVthm ”11^^ ” 7 ^“® 

cotton thread and the ihnnii (woo!) 13 of /a«ar *.11 Thi» t. ^‘’V ®f 

in the making of <cMr doth wesTcre u «milar to that foUowed 

n-lm TlJ;ndo..wh,l.th.oiirro“jS,Z “ ‘I-' 

The Tsntwss who make toatr cloth are nindii* an.) TaUv.. . ar v 

fomer coasidM themsdrea higher eonallr than Jntah*. If^a^adaas the 

them Jolahaa, who hare 

f.n.Swa™?-”"”’™’®' ">“ “‘■•“•O' •■« b«n 

‘* StiK indostry is not caned oo on aa ntteo<iTeacaIain ih>< ii<>4 » * 

ladttJtne* It has BO plw Of its Tanom branches theonUV «,«“i ^h. 
u f«er silk The arlide manofactuml ‘“7 

as it u, u earned on br soma 20o Denons altomi^.A ?“* todiutrj, ench 

cTeater number ol the«e people bee in th^nortbeniMrt ^ ^ I* di»tn^ Dr far the 

latpar and Itaiboma, the restare mhalniaats of the of 

euMitiuon The manufactarrri of the aortbera part arfnot the^adrak 

They ar. »«! natires of the sod. and a ,K ^ch any particular caste 

cointry to engage lumsetf a the maaufsct^ nf " ‘1“» part of the 

a Jola, or a man of any other caste. This miZr^STr, w » Raja, 

They fellow Ihe^ Pe«~cliTe aTocatioa^ and consder the indatrrw 

means of augtutnling tlcir limited laoome Tber »erfo™ iK. « ^ as onlj a enrplemmtary 
concern with this particular loduitrr Such i» bowc/^oi ‘^leiF^tes who hare no 

c'wellwiUunlhejunediclionoflheBhadnileutdjrM.on’ Ther^lnll^^ ‘^w® 

(wcarersl and not ongiaal natirea of the «iL frem whom ^ ^ n “ “ 
hardly di.tmguisUsMe. inasmuch « h.TU«*n.^ted& fc?:' •" “* rre»ent 
duUHt year, .go, they now speak the f “■« 

troro or less, aocommoditM themsdrea to 5ie eond tiou. o/sl,!. ^ “ ' 

only about 00 men. all told, but ulk 

rxcommuiiieatedforploughinglandwithhisoaiibanl ® ®®^Pat*®a- A nm u 


rmyacmuiou men, ail loio, not eilk mannfsetura ■< tha.A ^“ejnamber 

rxcommnnieatedforploughinglandwithhisoaiibanl oocnpatian. A nm u 

Among both three classes of mea, the roanof of .Ik ^n n.-.- » 

any part m tbe rrowes of m.nufactnre They pure&we i r^“* 

bod them in hot wsfer reel them and gradnaUr draw ent .tl fv ‘ ^ P«f rupee then 

«ri.U..rk».»l.L.thrud.,th.pS,„„,bJjS^SLfd.iTi !•“"” "t„ 

crJinary looma and thus rosnnfac^ clolba both fw m^.s m5i “«*>? 

minnfsrturtd, after meeting the demand of the local coiisurT>.r..°j! article th is 

use such cloths for the sanons religious ordinance* cowtriS m ^ who hare to 

Balasort and Cuttack and at Wihmodffagar, i aina. wirt^ »K “'■rrhants of the towns of 

unm solX It bas been roughly calctd^^hrt X-Sr^e^^^^^^^^ Sdk thread 

are sold by th. m.nufac urem of ihu district aanaall^ Th^ ^ 

laia •oaatuf ibt local name of the doth u 

It has been already mentioned that iflk watt.. .. i . 
an.1 Ilh!iici;M of Mouilhanj and Kecajhar The worm, ®«nthal. 

tic Icare. cf trees the montli wterre^.^w^T^ “ wlour and , 
a>d a-e legini-icg of the cold weather are r» own fw *ih7^n^* "f* ^ V 

c! men are engaged la this pursuit. Each man tale, «nodred. 

» the leaees ol tbs ss» tree*. Lmudf bring « a toorwwrbtl “■*“ 

day and stnrtly on TcgetaUe d..:. U. bcLere, STSTlit " ‘ 


from this prtetjoe 



C isr ) 

J«e«ing til. cocoon, mtlm n.li.li Hoy »S™t^ let 

itet””" ■•■”””” "■ ”‘ r"*^ ‘<“ rf^LSdofllr,' 

.0 thfanbU™ 5 KlSiS" t “ “J 

been fnrmsLed by the bnbdmsional Officer of 'kbtirda*^—'* “liisliy has 

only ™t.s ^hiTwesr. Ih.m .,.‘th„“&,“ 

paSr.“nS'~ ■!“ 

::icstssroftrB"i^" 

ihe Patraa sell the r clotbs lo ooniomere of neighbonnnc Tillace* •nd >>Sf. . a 
Suo'Ce " ” “'• "’“ "“Shha^S hit., *In'h s^ oSy 

ifanut of Bait 


laShorda. 
Linglpur 
Barkactar 
Ehal aban 
N«raogar 
Cbbangiri 
Taugj 
Bmgi Taagy 
Saspur Bmr 


PaigMa Lembai. zilla Pun, Badar sub. 
division — 

Gberona 
Athaibiaga 

In Banki, distnct Cuttsek.*- 
Tulirpur 
CbarccLiks 
Katapathai 
In kJIa Kanpur^ 

I RanpuT 

^e ^flsflr clotbs made m this eobdinston aiecbiefly eonenmed locallv and am A..t> 
partially, taken by bepnrn or traders to neighbounne places 10 (be Pnn Sadiw ^ 

th. 0 ^t*«k Ms. Esopur, N.y.^h^eLV, d 4 JlarSd I'y". 

Tbe ^tras like all the middle classea of Onm also partially cultivate lands 
n. Pstra or tb. ««.„og d... tl. n. oik W ldlsKM,«,hsr Tl„ 

boil tb. n» . Jk wilb bot .blob preocss sqmste. th. .dk (oi fc„„ {J^ . 

the covers protecting the silk within it v / ui mu aus* or 

After th, .ilki. ..pir.ld tom th. hn.k it » dyrf- .„d nisd. into bondl.,. ..d lb. 
process of kanda, or the preparation of tbe thread for the use 0! the weaver folIoiH “ 

The use of areta and sona chirk, is required for the preparation of the 'iandn 
The artla consists of a wooden bs'e. both ends of which e'-' ■ * 

n ■! <Vb tnr, i> fi»rl AnnlliB. .t.r.k 1 l_ .r ' 


Xhecff/a consists of a wooden ba«#. both ends of which ere filed totwoahrV. -r-.i. 
two sticks at the top IS fised another stick A heavy block of wood in the share of* 
attached to tbe horizontal stick, at the top of which afso a bundle is attached The ° I j!f 
revolvea when the handle is turned teand There wapiere of iron snliatercalled faitAP. i * 
IS attached to the globe and revolves with it thark, u composed of a small sbet I 2 ^ 

15 inches long, thrnst into a hole of a nrcnlar piece of stone, whii setvea u the fcaLv ■ 
from the top of thu main stick four or five other slender pieces diverge out inclined in « ^ 
acute angle to the mam stick Some threads are twisted round this instniraent ai.^ r.r It 
single thread is attached to the takvr, One end of tbe takur, is thrast into a\?^ if 
Tbe bundles of silk are prorented to the nadune, the bundle u worked out the (ak t 
arcla whirl in opposite directions, and tbe nik la spun into thread The 
twisted round the tana chark, and then aD round the tube This completes the proc^^f 
kindi t 01 

The thread is moistened with ehuda or flattened noe wafer Half the fin.nhi^ -r n 
thread is kept wet for the weaver s shuttle, wnilo the other half u twisted round the Zi, 

The weavers fix into the ground (in a roetBoguIar form accordinn to « 

of the piece of cloth) four pieces of wood, each 6 inches long, and kcepin? tfie T 

ukun, toko the shuttle in one hand and K*oa« la the other and then twst the thrti t.Tii 
round the aforesaid piecea of wood This part of the work » called luidcom ^ 

Con4lruct on if for— It is composed of two pieces of well poluhed ronn.! . * 

ba^lbc•o^ attached to each other by means of fina atnngs. Both on and below thu ^ 
threads are fasteoed and meshes are formed of This is the chief mstni^^f 

weaving rument 01 

A piece of berahoo stick u thrust into one end of the f«A!fi and this sfirt 
fastened at its middle point with a firm sinng vdueh again is fasten'd ti'»ht to a rela fi ’} 
on the ground at a disfanco ^ow another peee of ebek u thrnst into the“other end of 

• Tl» ••••«» &«JM0 cbtBlcal rovdon, ukd »Sh tkm ie«r ijt 111* M ~ 
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luHdt and two pieces of etriogs aro tied at both tha ends of tie etick, and tbeso etnn^ are 
again tied to two ghorag Iho gion^ i* a pair of apiinters of bamboos fastened crosswise 
The stnngs mentioned above are tied jnat at the point of intersection of the two spl ntcrs 
which the ghora consists of These two cToes-peces are attached tight to two o'hcr stieis 
fijed firmly to the gronnd. Now the / is atntebed quite tight, and the wearer separatee 
the sereral threads and makes them quite apart from each other and here and there thrusts 
some other bamboo splinters into Iba tav/ix The-e bamboo spimtsTS are called twriea'Ai 
Now, if the single threads are found to he torn then the weaver joms them Then the threads 
are cleaned by means of a brush called kaiteha, which is made of a kind of grass The 
brash is wetted with nee gruel before it works This process is colled Hgitn in preparation of 
the thread for weaving 

Now the /uodi thread is taken into the loom. Here the lun h is called pui inn By 
certain contnrsnees, one set o! threads are Uid in one direction and another m the 
opposite so that when the weaver by means of hia legs sets in motion some port of the loom 
where the /u di has been fired, the threads are entwined round scross ea^ other, and thus 
make a fobne Along with this fabrication goes on the process of earant, le , the knni^i is 
kept m a small canoe>shapcd instrument call^ unit, which is very skiHfnlly and rapidly made 
to pass across the abovementiQned threads breadthwise This completes the process of 
weaving 

23 > As tho diagrams lUastrating the description of the tnsar weaving 
industry of Sonthal Porgaoaa serve also to illustrate the descriptions of the 
same industry m the districts of Btlinr and Cbota Nagpur, so also would one set 
of illnsttatioiis figures 27 and 26) serve to illnstrsto the industry for all the 
districts of Orissa The resemblances between the different silk weaving 
appliances used all over Bengal are indeed quite obvious, though the Bengal 
Bihar and Onssa types are quite distinct, and the vernacular names also differ 
somewhat for the three provutces, tboogh some of the names such as Saw and 
tiffiu are pretty universal 

Fig 27— Tasar reeling and weaving appliances of Jajpup 
(Cuttack ) 

Bengal type 




(b) Doubling of Tasar thread (only one chariii being shown) 





Cloth beam (Pai/zoX 



Healds (Bau>). 





spinning wheel [artta) 


235. Cuilatk — ^The following folly illostratctl and interesting report on 
the Utor ailk wearing indiulrr which »s enmed on only lo tbo nljape of 
Go|ia1nur(tlin& Dliaramsuli, Jajpur sabdins on ) m this district, has been 
farounod by llabu Uraja Dorlabha Usjara, Sabdiruiona) OlCcer of Jajpar — 
]'.t*</jivtvA«(4rrf>#n/i4,arHi(ry— Oaly tsM' iiUc lodoitry is esmed on on a 
rrrj nnaU mI», at tbe rilltpo of Qopalpor, vbicu hei partly in parnaa Olas and pirily in 
kdUUadhnpv tha&aDbataataU,byacli»a«(«eaTrnwhoaTe Maltd 7anli» (n 

T^fUtt, 1 4^ wearera, of Beopal) The weamt are »o callsd aa th»y are net of Unya on^n 
Tbsy hate aettloi her* from time of which no aoeonta »ceonat is arailahle Their anmten 
eosio to OruM from Cordwan or Chaadralioiiaia Uidoamrs eo pdpnmage, md for luae 
reaeoa or ether sctUol hero 1 here has he«n addition to tbeir Domber from tune to time 
owing to poople comicg to Onua on a eimflar obieot, and attunately totlhog to lire with 
tbeir brethren of the same stock. They hare formed a class by tbenuelsea, and are not 
loaa'ly roncected with any cUm cl Unyas 

(ii) Tknr utmlrr —There are about SOOlvnuwe or families of those wearer* at tbo nllsge 
Almost erery familyowoi a looto, aod cameeoB the tndostry independently hr the labour 
of ita own member*, icdodiag (hat of female* ind girls, who bare parta aasigned to them 
ai henuiiaftef desenbod 

(ill) T^ttr toeat and MHilnal p«ttli«n — As stated abore thew wearer* form a class 
by tbemselres. Their tooil intorcoursee are oooCsed to tlieir own circle They may be 
said to belong to ihe ni Idlo ela<s in Ticntion Other people do not haroacything to do with 
(1 cm except in (ha dealinn of their proper profeesioD Tfaese wearers weare fatar as well 
as cotton cloth They do not engage in any cither indadry or business or bold or cultivate 
any lands Bomebow they bsre kept on their industry niid get on in Lfo with (bo eamings 
from it By this 1 do not moan to eay (hat they are poor or m stnogent eucomstanccs 
In lee<l, some of them are well off and bare money enough lo carry on a siwl money-lending 
busiores In tbeir own humble cirdo a* ererjooe wboean save anptlung docs at almost every 
rural rillago 

(ir) /h4 yeorrii I (Asy /»//>]»’ —The proeess that these wearer* follow is as simple 
as the fosle of their bucinew t* tmsil They naintaio no extensive dlature or possess any 
lotneate or unproved form of nacbineiT or own any forests to rear cocoon* They use only 
iji r corooDS which they porchivse from (bom woo rear (hem in tbe jangles ofKconjhar, 
llonrb! anj an 1 otber ploco* 

liforxnri c«ooiM— the account that (beso wearers give of how cocoons are reared 
ui somowbat interesting anl it, thereforB, given below in bnof, although I hare personally 
made no enquiry 

the iiAan (or see I) cflooona are purchased at 10 to 12 yia/it {^'iniia=4 m numW) 
by a cLus of m n rall'><l liAunu jai an I &>ik«r* These men get the ii4a't to their bo ise 
in the mouth o' Srsten (August) and keep them in evtheu pota which are kept conrol 
dunog the day The man who goe* to rear ooeoona mist ob-wrr* striot and relig out 
elea It e-ss. llo mist hnve o ly ateyr on for fais men <« ob ervn hthithyn and wiU 
tcehiswtfo luring Ihe time he IS engaged in the bu i less The pot m which the parea* 
wunns are placed is ke t in a t-l an room and u uacorcreJ at n ght, when they are soid 
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to be joined briponns of the opposite sei who find th«r own to Cie place, and thus they 
i“7 lajuig about ij pom (1 jwissSO lo number) The eggs are collected la the 

morning, wrapped in a piece of clean cloth, and placed lo the same pot with the parent 
worms. This goes ou for about a week dajingwmch all the parent worms die, leaying their 
eggs After tha the eggs are taken out and epread on a piece of dean doth and finned, 
^ey grow in about 15 ^ys, and are then pot on otan and oha trees, on the learea of which 
they make cocoons. 

(J) Colleeling and uUing eoeotot — These cocoons are collected about the month of 
Pau4 and 2[tghit (Peceober and Jaanaiy), anti sold either at the plsoe where they are 
reared or at the market, lliey are also taken to the houses of the wearers for sale Coooods 
are sometimes sold raw as uey are taken down from the tree, or after being boiled and 
kiUed, lot li they are kept raw for many days the woras will pieiee out through them The 
litgget cocoons sell at d peat, and the emaUer ones at 6 pone to the rupee (pOftsSQ 
an numher) 

The raw cocoons are cheaper by 10 to 1$ gandat to the mm than the killed ones 
The wearers purchase either kind , but they generally purchase the raw ones for the sake of 
cheapness 

f<)£’i//inp mm»lf bn7mp — It is, however, with great reluctance and pang of the 
heart that they bod and kail the ooeoona. Thia part ot ibe work u left to tha females. It is 
almost with tears m their eyes that these wearera of Oopalpnr complain that as a consequence 
of thill ornel and sinfnl bnsineas (of killing the worms) tbeir women lose thi*ir husbands and 
hare to hre &e miserable life of widows from tbeir very ycnth. The sunmenng of ^e 
cocoons in the boiling pot is interpreted to be the plaintive utterances of the worms appealing 
ta “ Sira, Sira. ” The wearers also eay that (hoso who are engaged is killing coccons are in 
time stncken with some sort of loathsome skin disease, which, when aggrarated, bnngs on 
their end They could not however, show me aajona who wu so soSeRng Thoso famOiea 
that are comparatirely better off. do not, on account of this be'tef, by their own hand da 
that part of the work which consuta m killing cocoons Tb^ hire labour for this from 
among their own class, and so^ men or women, as hare no domestic ties, are readily arad 
able lor the pnrpo«e, and the charge IS about 3 aonso lor boding one kjfiaa (16 yeas) of 
eocooua. 

And tbu u how the worms ore killed a large wita pure water lait, ispUood on 
a fire The cocoooe are put in another, tha month of which is oorered bya piece of cloth 
t ed to lb The Utter is then placed on the former, nrsde down, month to mouth, so as lo 
allow tbs hot steam fium the boilteg water to pass throngb the oorermg cloth into the upper 
potto kill the worms. The worms when they fe>l the beat are ssia to make a noise and 
when this ceases the kHUng hasicees is dour, and the cocoooe are kept away afitr cooling 

(i) Prepjrinp tts cocoons f r JH-tlar* bf auntid toiling —AJw ths the cocoons are 
prepsr^ for drawing oat the thread from them This is done by boiling tbe kOled cocoons 
a seoond time in witer which has b^o passed through ashes obUtsM by buruieg the learea 
and bark o! plantain trees , about half-a-eeer (a ponnd)ol tbe a<hM is lakeo and put into an 
earthen pot, with a hole at the bottom on which has keen spread some ooooanut husk, or 
nmilar entetauce to prereot the asbee from passing out Then about seer (3) pounds) 
of water is poured on the ashes The rratei drops tbrougn the ashes, a d ths hole at the 
bottom and u collected m anolber pan on the top of which the perforated pot is placed. 
This water IS then poured into an oti'to {cooking pot) and 1 tSO in number) of killMl 
cocoons u pot into the water and boiled Tbe abora-mentioned quantity of water (Ij seer 
IS seunaUy caSaruk for ous poa of cncmnia. SomeUmee, howarac, tha ^usA^ty \a i&mS 
Cient for the number and more water (water which of coarse has been paaed threngh ashes 

as deecTtked above) has to bo added tilt the cocoons are soft enough for reeling This port 
of the work u done usually at night, by the females. 

(t) Srporstiny wssir I It — ^In tbe mormng after they bare cooled, tbe eooooDS are taken 
cut one by one, and the loose and ooaieo fibres that adhere lo them are separated by the 
females with their hand. This waste loser, it mil not be out of plare to note here, u not 
used byths wearers of Gopulpnr, but they keep it ajiart lor sale The Patra* take it for 
makingpendanta and stxine* attached to ornamenta This waste siTk is locally called arua 
tatar and is sold at about ^0 pice per eAelak (t r., 5 la/ai) A rupee worth of cocoons ^tes 
about 2) cAaiatiot araa ta»r and 3 'Matak* of good laiar fit for wearing 

{fi Btl ng or khta kalet —After the wests tator has been separated, the cocoons are 
ready for ree ing or knta *aloi (drewing out thread) This part of the work « done by 
tbe females ani Ltile girls Hgnre 37(e) illostnites how this is done. Seren nr 
sometimes d coooons are taken at a tune Tbe end of the thread u taken oat of each 
and they are all joined together and tied to a wale made of bamboo itieke (N in figure 27) 
This IS called the kiCciNi »ata after the purpose for which it u used It is altogether 
about 2 feet long, about 8 inches from « to k one foot from b to e, and 5 inchee 
from e to d Tbe diameter of the lower port of the frame, e to/, is ebont 6 inohee. Th* 
womanholdi tbisin her nghthand, aodputatbacocoonsin span (d) tober left. &« takes 

off her cloth to a little shore ths knee, and the threads pass over tbe nnoovereJ part of her 

thigh She goes on twisting with a light presEnre of her left hand the 7 or 8 threads 
earning out of the cocoons and passmg between her hand and thigh, and rerolnag the na/a 
with ner nght band tomndtbesingletfareaAontt. Andthns tbe reeling goes on drawing 
out the threads twisting th'un into one and winding them on the nala, all nmultaneo t^y 
Particular care is not token to join theends of threads when one lot cf cocoons is eihaasted. 



thread is ta^n out of the katun, nata when one <kem la drawn AhS 2T«cSa^'Sd 
eVein, and it fake"* about three hours to draw this ouantifp Ona » tv* 

eocooas^eld 6.loat 3 Mak,ot good &«r, the o’f wh£e £^18^ ^ ® 

ijts part if the work 18 eomehmes done ^ hired labour, and the cost of it .. to 

ChS»ri‘;i.;r Tb..„uid.h.;.b.i.bo;i6”s‘bi.‘.‘,;L'^ 

oui'.’ar^th";rri rs”«ai.“Si*".t “""j 

thread The skein ob*a ned from the n lia » put on a charh ealla/tha na^s I iv 

that of tb0 flfl.a,B8wU ap^ar fromtheiUnstration andthenbsof it are of strimr 
of lamhoo sticks The cAor/i u loosriy fi.ed to a hole in a block of wood, and tStlS .. 
unwind u it is wound on a nafa of larger girth (called the lu/ant nala, marked N in the 
lUns^tion) which is leyolxed by the right hand. wLle the thread passes between the thumb 
and the index finger of the left hand at F (ride figure 1273) ^ * taumo 

b) «™™, 1». Urtri - A""' rrceem Ibe Ikrp.ds ua aolmrad, it reonirrf 
The malM at tailoarins u aol at all aUbotal. Tha akama aia amply difarf m”iSf „ 
which, whil. ware,, coloai powden a» doml,«L Omg, a.d red colour, mck.JjiiA 
The ^wdet, «..d arc of Euicpoau mauafaclnt. parebaaed froui Iho bara. Soma uaa aSa 
decoct on of »atkan seeds The o lour produced u not fast 

(A) *.d ,,._Tbo uo.l ptocco 1. called taai., The .k.iu u takca fcoui the hit,,, 
.ala Parte (made Iroui boilwl r co) ,ppl,.d to it with the buid, and lbs .kern la pul oo 
another Mari, of the .am, girlb aa lb. Ua, .at. p„m the ib, thread „ woS on 
arntbor nala ealled tt. laMa. .ala In, a proeao aaaotly .unilar to that of iW,™ 

-^0 Mariii are .ometo« e.ed when iV iMi >a abla onoogb to manag,, two akem. b.Tu 
tbn. eoltot.donlbo «ata attho wunatima Bylhiaproem the «(.» piul, gal, ^ S, 
b. thread, and iba thread, are ^ and remmted ttom .«,b oibn, m, tSej got contied in 
be appbcation of Uio part« Od ta appbrf to tha nl. of the a.Io to pretanl IbaSd 

that 0 tha iulaai .ala, aa die .kern lakai, ttom tha 4a.< ..I. become, .berler when V diSl 
up lb.!werk-ia.a.a-murtb.dene«.,lriulbomeming, before the .un’. beat mu 
render ‘be rated Ihreed too eliS tor wotkmg m.u the tbre.d baa been rolled on S; 
iMdnt nala, the nala with the thread oo it is exposed to dry m tha run At oramn. thl 
.t,.a..,at.i,.oS the ,a„ (blU. waljr be, eg ^bed to ih. thread" mb "fV m 
meirteu to. part, m order to he eimJy uken o«), wrapped .n a piare of wet cloth and erpe.^ 
to the dew of night to procare softness jji-wwi 

0) spoken iuli —The next process u to transfer the skeics again to the 3ulan, nala 
through the pfl.eSti/*i Thu is done to hare the skeins on a nafa as well as to finallr senarate 
the thread* ihonld any huTs got altaobed to each other on aeconnt of the paste 

(^) Warptng or Hundmitiking and d/inla m king —Tbo threads are now ready for 
warping This oonsisti of t^ d stioct pmesses (1) Uying the threads snffiaent in number 
for the requued breadth of the cloth to the required length, and [2) rolling this thread on the 
warp beam Thwe are two methods of laying the threads to the required length and thick 
ness These xneiho Js are not really different hut one u an improyement on the other The 
two methods are illustrsted by figures 27(c) aud (d), respectively The method lUns 
frated by figure 2‘d is gradually replaciug the Other, though the latter is more common beio? 
simple and less espensiye After the *ot»» baU the last de-cribed process, the skmna are 
put on cA/irku This cAarti C u of the same use and shape as the pd.cAarki with this 
differei ce, that there is attached to its handle a red with a ring, at the end throuch 
whuh the thread passes m order that it may no* get out of the ha# Two eneh ekariit 
ate generiUy used at the same time two tows of bamboo IdtAit are planted on the 
ground at an open place— which is generally selected under the shade of trees— at sufficient 
distances so as to giye the de«ired length A man (women also do it sometimes) takes two 
cAurtiJ, one in each hand, on which ikeios baye been pot as stated aboye The outer ends of 
the two threads are taken out through the iron nng and tied to one of the lalin and the 
man, with the iwo m his handa, walk* along tie WMii, Ibe e-tarti* turn and the 

threads are unwound as he walks, and the tbreadi are laid along the lal/iit as shown in the 
illnatration (figure 27c) 

The method illustrated by figure 27rf la only aomewhat more complex Twenty 
CiiurAis being used at once, instead of two, and a small reed— called kahekangurt (A in 
1 ig ^idi bemg used, instead of a nng to guide the thread This reed baa as many 
dentations as there ere chirk » through which the threads are paa«ei The ciSarXis 
are not held in the hands, but looaely planted on rows on a frame of bamboo sticks In the 
illustration only one tknrki u shown ao planted Nineteen more are similarly planted at the 
places marked 0 Instead of luthu fixed to the ground, there are two posta (b £ in tha 
jlluitration) on e tl er a da with 8 to 10 pegs on each. Behind the frame on which the 
ehifkui are planted there is snother row u bonzontal ban (X in the fig 27d) passing one 
behind each row of eha ht The outer end of the thread is taken out of each ckarki and 
passhed crer the bar behind it, and the twenty ends are parsed on through each dentation 
of the Aihichtnjuri The ends are then tiai to one of the pegs (see 1 * 0 . in Fig 27) 
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ssd the maa holding the kalichonjuri vtlle id front of the (frame. erUirh ii »1M 
the ard to and Iro, and at he walha all the tarn at oner the thread) are 

unwound and laid lengthwise atong tba pegs The w»Ter» tar they hare intredure-l thu 
eAarJli flrd) from DeogaL The adTantagce ot thia frame orer the other method arx (1) >hat it 
ran be worh^ inude the home, ai on aceount of the pegs much apace is not repair'd and 
(2) (hat twenty instea 1 of two tkarktt ara unwound at the ferae time, and thas vne tench of 
the time u reqnued * 

The nuni^i (ai the length of the threada so laid if mlM) u generally made long 
enough for 10 pieroa of doth, and sa about 2 dOD threada thick— the number required for a 
cloth of ordinary width (2J eubiU) 

The next prooeaa la colled dhila or warp ng proper T1 e ends of tbe threads are 
pa»ed two ana two thitragh cash jsdentatinu tytaid) at along reed called the tsni (8. in 
figure 27f) with the help of the pointed end of a poronjuna q^aiU The enda that ar* tha 
naaaed are secured with a ilnng to a beam and rolled on it (fl of Cgnn* 27/). Thu team 
18 lupported and tamed on two posta fixed to the ground When the whole length has K'ea 
nearly rolled up, the threada of the warji are croseed wtb the help of two rods (P,,P,), 
tailed fdcAiaia TIaeh altemat* thread u taken up one hr one with the finger and one 
har passed through it. The other bar u aitnilarly introdnced, the threada croa mg m tbe 
middle, </., the thread which posses abota one of tbe rods, pas«es 6etgte the other Thi* 
la called jua makiog, an intncate arraogemeot, which gtrra mu>*h tmnb’e, and an error 
in which epoils tlie wholo warp og and to which the UrUgati won! j la tier (a cheat) owes 
lU dearat on. Thii yua making u a preparation for the or healda in the loom 

(k) TTter »g —The warp U now ready for the loom The warp>beam u placed on 
abort posla and roatea lae ofibcan of tha loom (D m figure Z't) The pdthdstt are 
r«plsr«d bw tbinner rads which are called cAnhinu The racd la push^ oS to the en 1 o{ the 
thread Tbe apper threads are taken one by one and pa&xd between two ihort cotton 
thr^da (L„L. figure 27/), eachef which u donblud the cndi ofooe downwards and 
those of tha other upwards the former cods are fastened and tied to two roda below the 
warp, (R, and the Utter are aunita^ ti«d to rada tU,, l(|) Tbe warp threads 
^,,T 2l oao play through the hcald aycaOt,, Y*! Similar ere* ora made by timilaTly 
doubled tnraods arranged m parallel ee a. (aaiened and tied to tbe rada, aboce and below 
Two more rods ara placed between (be doubled threeds Tbeae rada terse (o keep tba 
threads is pontioe ^e up|<r warp threads thus {W's through one heddls or b*ali 
The lower ttireada iimilatly ara pasaod tbrongh another heddle Two hedJIea are required, 
and they appear os the warp as anown la the figure 27g (Q| and 1I|) Tba threads which 

E aas abora tba oS-<halast (P,), ara bald by tneotl heddia, and thwa which paas below it 
y the other haddla. Fire stnogs are thee tied to tbe upper edge of each bedul* at oorna* 
T^di^ poiota. Tha free ends of theea threada of one haidle ara twd to as many raoka 
s, K, K,l. which era hung from a ettos-beam omhead (T*) Tbe itringsfron 
ttaotber hoddle are Had to tha other ends of tba o-wks. These cocks tnra on a rod fit) 
passing through holes in them, as one heddia nmuoti. and the other goes down Tb^ 
is ellected by working a treadle, (Q . winch is attached to each beddle bya'nngs aa abown 
lU figure 

Tba free and of the warp is now t ed to (be cloth beam A Tha wearer sits near it at 
U, works tba tiaadla, m that while one heddia goes down, tba other monnta, making aa 
opening batuean the warp-thnada oa ahowu lu the illustration thioigh which ha shoots 
tbs sbattla, which u charged with the waft thread Tha ihntUa u ihot fint. sar from 
tba nght-band aide Tbe next (cnia when (be sbutUe ba« oome (o tbe left band side, the 
other treadle la worked ao that tie heddia which mounted first, goea down, and that which 
want down mnunta, i e , tba lower thresda coma up asd tha upper go down, making a sunilor 
opening between Tha ihuttle u now shot back to tba nrbUhasd side, and thus the wearing 
goes on Z is tbesbattls in tba Ulustration. Before tba cloth is wares, thick (leces of wood 
(called dakUi) ora to either edaie, top and bottom of tbo reed or iena Sc aims weft, 
thie^ ara giren, tbe reed la poshe^l towards (ha cloth boom to pcen th« wefUthreeila closer 
Two bows, called kantanu, are pinned to II a worea port to prarent tba warp from collecting 
(Tbe bows are marked O,, O, in the figure ) Aa the worea cloth is wound on tba beam A, 
tha warp beam (B) unraUs and seta freetbatbread at the oir>eDil. 

TAeptnku en / tAe nit’i cr (A/ sfiittU ti*d tkt must now say something about 

theshutUa It is a thing mods of baifalobora (1 speak of ibo thing that the Gopalpnr 
wearers use others use inn things alrO) of an elongated egg shape the two sides enclosing 
an open space Tbo.e ara proenreJ ftvm Anandapur in iieonjhar Thera is a needle 
lengthwise at one end inside (A,) and another (Z.) croeswite joined to the side at the 
other end. Tbe weft thresH is rolled on email .ireds (aolis or spools) from cAstii with 
tha help of a wheel called tha oral Two thraada ora ordinarily railed on one nali 
by planting two ckaira on a block of wood and tumiog the handle of wheel. The 
thrends are not twisted, sometunee threada are taken. Sererol such spools are kept ready 
with the thread wound on them One of these i« pnt into the shuttle at a time being fixed 
on tbs lengthwise needle , and the outer end of the thread is passed below the crossing needle 
10 that it unwinds from tbe spool as the shnttla is shot Tbe thread, which U wound on tba 
needle does not pass through any of the prooemes subsequent to the tatam described abore. 

If it has lobe coloured that is done when tha skeins are taken out of tba kalast nata 
Fasts IS not applied to the weft thread. 


Ui r’wii la wim sr-^ati 
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In Dlirfikinnl Tnls'jn Sut*- t* umJrr the rnsiiaprtncnt of tho 
D*-p5r C'ltnn »«ionrf rf Atipo!, «l»oot a hotulm! |vr».)n« frar laiar cocooi»«. 

“Ti«T ir» nkl<*4 *8-1 Ki't.M t T TL* M {UtbrnUr?) >'« JriBBtn, •&<) 
K*«* M «•* Cf «r<t«a <’cta fcf 

/yarn tf tiff/ a« ^ «i — {ft JtB-xiT 48 1 f»Wvy tb* p«>fUeelJprt wJJ »Vfii fi»f 
#•*•! f“'t9 *^*»»'< fUl , (UV«r») 4£j (mb) 

er iJyf li* »lt 4t r<^ pr* lrr>m tbtroIMcn «( th* 

49 1 *1 ee» frt jW >ef iLji** t* f«r monthi, 

f"^ F*lrtW 7 la /s*v« tUf (f**»rt»th4*~J«w5ft» br t^io/ iL*bib ro»« *ilh ttna^ iiitl 
V»b; 'f et*f tk* l«*.«olK*t *1 Ibyf Is »r ab'S htavy 

Wl |S *7 new** lU fOftoc* l» tib*r bst* saJ st »>a» <J^Ber*/rm 

b -s** *t J b^eif l4«> 4» PbHsx ttae a* dm el ibnrrm tU. ibe wens* evme (ini 

*t lie • tb li* *iofi to l*<b e^loetf lliyr Uvliee lit* 4 Iflt'tril/ tod wilb •rrrar- 

4Se»4 i]4^« BsliletbU nb'O ibej (Hct Vitbift ibe rrcooci Tia viofTt el tbe 

wJe yw3« t***! T5 todlloeaef lb* frstle* tre 'ftX.trm On tie tentb dty el 

tie>r «rfs.t 7 tie Bv’e tn] Ptst'e vcmt joio. tbd after nu* dtji of tbeir joioisi' tho 
fmtle eretis* l»f< ♦•th tlcal *.t to 0 fit bt^m! ejry*. vbicb *n while, Cit to j m miU 
at eoeltrl teeifa After jeisirr, the Rale votRe »re throws awoT *od tbe feretia wona« tre 
pst lo l4«ie'J wbefT»s th^y (foJarwenr*- Oimojr cioedty* alter lirtb. ibe jeof’e Irueh 
tie erje ef! the w»s}w ef lie eiotVr wrnns tod lien keep ikera la email begi of 
a«ta leeree, e«(b leaf la^ b/'llia;; abesdfglcf epj^ After aloe daji usee birth, the bt;^ 
rna!a.B rp a bta Iful of epye m well at werat frreb from r|r^ (Jar»; tbc*« mse claje tome 
vrfmtrome vA el tie r^) are bsSK <*> tbe twgf^ of ei,a aapbo|;e. During 45 dtyt 
e b*e rrm-ntl to ear* eap’irfre, Ike ey^e (^)urv wertst wbirb grow to their foil eue, and 
rompM* lie<iyooo<, wVirh are renoeoi from tbe Ireea aa 1 at* wiLl at tbrre to fire bnodred per 
rupee It* ntotifar'ttiw of frerr rloth. After the bejn bo] ling eppe are put on em etplioge 
tie eppeby trvlbe rr>5»re wofWi wbitb eet tbeawa tearre tad prow to big at round 
p’aetaiQ fnult wbrn tl*r Upis to nateroenona The fell tite uf tbe worm tt 0 inebee long 
and 3 Uchee la The wormi appear I tack frr tipbl day* ioit after binb and white for 

tba nett r*pf t day*, and Ihra preen lor tbe dajri aotij (boy iDOt themeelrea in their neet* 
(mcien*) Dannp the prynwe of tbo prrparalMo of ibe roeouna the lie of the aortn is 
praloa'Iy rs'luced to the » re of an onjoo.eoae to l«««u]r tenUinv<l within a oo«>ion V\ hite 
witLi'a the exoon, tie worra arpeare la nolel rofoar, and it eaid If-at ILo male worm i» of a 
WKtlf 1 1 > lour ard tbe female of a yrl’ow mlour, while wiibin tbe exoona Tbe male worm, 
with the witg» of a tjolrf rotoiir, and tbe femal*. with yel'ow wioga, ^t out of the 
eocooc* The male roroon I* wbiio ami amall and tbe female cocoon yellow and large. 

/V«r»i •/ <*/ eete^jrlare e/ l§st' fArf* —The reared cocion*. juit alter Ibeir removal 
from tbe tree*, at* e*orr<jl 00 a {latform wnd«r wbirti a fire la made, »o as (0 affect tbe ncoiin* 
by beet. Coiit~]<)ently, the eoraie witbia tbe coroooe die of eifteeive intoletalle bent and 
tn* coeoon* become then neefiil | bevntue tlao wortiui if left ahre within tbo coooona, cut hole* 
cr outlet* ta tbe \*>\j of the roeonai anl pel oat of them C nooiticnily, the oocoonr le«ima 
utterly Dwlree for Raoiifacture of clothe. The etufi la then toakeuene day is pur* hot water 
or hot water boiM^ with aehet of )>u*ka of AeM (birbi) aibra of fif (rui) twipa or tboM of 
rai/cf trtra bit dr four <oc«oc« arailacnlat t^ntl dii'ancw* in one row and eiz or four 
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en of Rix or fo ir fine threncls rf Ih* cocoons sre mixed (offctBcr into cna which n drawn and 
fdUl np until til# whole stuff of the coco ns w eotirel/ exhauate-l Uith thevs thrcalt 
whichmaybo loiblalorlnpled aithe caw mat h», the (a cKm of people) weare 

tniir oloth The better the cloth tha Rrealer tho f llin* of tlir^oil A* fir instnnee eh« f 
tin cloth i« the bed haviDg twelve folleil three la Icncthwise an 1 tho aami brentthwno It 
sell* nt lU 7*fi to R» 11 f r aclothof IG cuintslonc andSitoC} cihts broal Ttian 
cloth, twelve folded thread, lengthwiwand eight fo! led tl reaLi breadthwiM It sells at 
Us > S to He 8 for a cloth of tho aforesat) dimeasion 

The cocoons are reared in the (ullowing p)ai>>s of tht« S’^ate, tiz — 

Hasuloi Mamkmsra Knlai Brahmanhodis Kanlo, Kalla Barjhaniof Parjang Bi«o 
Gurh Pslasuni, Jartida, Dasjnr BiituboUi, Bhejta, Pungaitra, Asaubahali anl 
Khoirmanda of Palasnu B so 

Koi Dhnlpn'i Itahnni, B rasal, and Marnahil of Souiika Buo 
lUk la of Jenalesh Biso 
Ivalang of Chhadesh Bi»q 

Jim If cloth 13 mannfactured in tho following ptices — 

Indirnr and Barvtpada in Balanmpur Biso 
Bhunon in Ganpnr Biso 
Pangsitra m Palssniil Ili#o 
Barhiapur in Psrjang Biao 


F t) persons know how to manufacture the fitsac cloth an I they are r»<»Ti hr wide 
Tley arewcasera and cut ixators Thcee Pilra* buythe eowon* tparel throughoit the 
8 nte and owa'ionally the reare I cocoons of Dhcnkaoal are bought by the weavers of 
^^spat^a in ligna and ilauubund la Barambo,’ 


CHAPTER X!X 

THE E\pi SILK INDUSTRT 

1 he c« fi, e, I. or tna (AtU us num) cocoons nro reared in the districts 
of Rangpur, Jalpiigun anl Mj-mensm.'h Bem,* more easily raired 

silk industry. But the cilk indnstrj is uot so lucrative as the inulherrradk 

8|un silk and not rMlJ?8i L 
All attempts to reel the r.i cocoon hare liitberto failed, and nlthnuSio ulti 
mate fibre of ho e . c conn is a etronger and more Lstmg hbrt. Ilian ei her tho 
mnlberrj orthofiiMc s.lkfibre, tho thread spun from tins c cwnis a "mo 

kmd 0 l thread aJap'ol only (orwiimii'clioiB and co«r.r, k ao'trea 

.,,»nd to , t<IWfai,r.t8 nm to out .,t n^orMj mXrr^ ^ 

re.poet.™\} Hr. „lk cloth however, .» ,ch "ore va luaS a 

or&Heel th, Ur tl.oro uro lo»l.,„„, ’ I„ " “I"™ 7'“’““ Ihuu oithor ruattu 

roltor andmoru e.lky looking Ihuii cither muju or ie«° "Tri’d" " “d^r*‘ 
fri cloths IS greater than the supply, and the domai.it u. ® demand for 

by tlio iniiintion ri-f silk made out of waste niulbem 
introduced in the district of Jlorshidabsd by Ihe 

troin tlie specimens of silk fabrics apnendod to th., Honogrtph 

1 * to d I) it will be .eairtowhut SpeonoeiS h'or 

rilkr might be put Ihey alio indionto t£ 1,1 ,7 u k° 

■light bo effectel in the genili lu arti le uiro Trr r- I'liproveniant 

Nor 2 and 21) At prerlut httle £ll ?”'* “ 
of erx bilks either in Amn or in Eaitern and W bsar on tho production 

I ituht b. more uuiloru. rfThu"Jium;L'‘rf",h’?K“', ■P'""-? 

the we mng might be m ito varied and nthrtro '5“ ”'“‘*‘' 1 “““ 

prevail amons the rri „lfc worm, in Bon ml Ithm, ,h .1' ” " '®““ •“ 

unnecerrury to lutroJuce th« nvrlum ol“er.ln,e7“‘ “ dssam,, it H 

nurrBtiesfotthe.upplyofhealthv.eel "d»™se rood rianug 

t. feasible and d.r, table Therr. cocoons ritSTh''”'”l‘'' dir-cllou 

a me if the tri cocoon, of Amuoi which o™ Mt .0 .elect as 

£rt CO nons reared in Bengal •rnofu^d '"S'*.*"-! -ktle 

pr pritn , of brick coloured cocoon, be, u" mile I , rnthor .mull A lanre 

coloir of the er, silk fabric woren in Ben^l te « ? unioag thou,, it make the 
cf the h,„h clas. ,r, „IL f,b„o, ,cveu in a ^ 'J" 'k«n tbn 

uaam Thu Kampur licalia 
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Sericultnral School may do a very useful vrork by popularinng the beautiful 
•white eri cocoons reared in this school xo the neighbouring distiicts of Bo'»ri 
Rangpur and Jalpaisniri ' ° ’ 

i?o^ra.— The following account of the en silk mdu^itry of Bogra is 
complied out of the distnct monograph. The account should l>e re*^ in 
connection with that gireu fur the silk weaving industry of (his district, mo't 
of the appliances and method used being cornu on to both industries 

‘‘CvWtrafton ef (Ac irwrm* jM'cparaftm ot ike Ihreal — The cnltivatum of the fi’x'f or 
<ri wonas IS done by the eame class of people as eultivate siii worn « A cnltirator niav 
te fctmd reansg both »lh*«orms and ni worms simultaneotisly ^e cuUirat'on nf t 113 
nowmore widespread than that of the silh wonn, although b)tb lodaitues hare dwindled 
awBT doling the last 30 years. The decline is eaid to have begun even before the ab Iition 
of the factories owiog to the fall 10 pnees As I have already stated the culnvatioo of en 
le more common in the eastern or po/i trait of the distnct At a time women of certain 
tracts wove Doihioghnt ionrfeliSh The ioad industry is mostly dome'tie Women rear 
the worms by feeding aud deasing them It is the women who boil the cocoons, airan^'e 
them m a lump, spin out the thread, and so on The thread, when minufactured lit a 
sufficient quantity, is made over to a JoU ct UuKammsdan weaver, who weaves the cl th 
and bnngs it hack, charging a email amoutit for every oukt of the cloth woven As the 
cultivators of en worms are ecattered over the district, and as this industry is not, and 
cannot be, the only tonice of their income, it is uot poss lie to give su arvurste estimate 
of their nnmber at present In a fam Ij of such cultivaton the women are often fo ind to 
posEess more information abont the ways, &o, of the worms than the men This u di e 
to the fact that they are more interested u> the aCmr A ioni/ cloth may form an ariie'e 
of every day wear by a woman, wbeeas a man wtaia tend fabnw, as a wiai per, only in the 
winter. 

The en worms feed on the Uavea of the castor oil plants losally celled ike/na 'Jhs 
plout is grown on botfctead lands, or here and there sm^ng ether cropa Cultivaton of 
• astor plants as the role crop in big areas is not very common Jbey are sown in email 
patches The leaves are liable to dest ncbon by vanoui sorts of caterpillars, de. 

In the abMUce of Ifi'lna leaves tl e worms eat leaves of the yc/ ya also Bat this fco J 
does not seem to be liked by tbe worms The worms sre certa n)y more hardy than silk< 
worma Th*y have been foond to go about lu the room 10 seaicb of food when tbe food 
given them was exhausted 

The following cycle la given (ot the <n worm — 

SiunBitr Wlittr 

The moths cut out of the cocoons 10 9 da^s 16 days. 

Lav ene . Same day Same day 

Legs natch • . 9 days lb days 

bmst mculbng . . S „ C „ 

* becond „ . d „ t> ,, 

Thud „ ... ••• 3 „ b „ 

Fourth I, .. '• 4 „ 8 „ 

Siinning begins , , 8 „ 14 , 

Spinning ... 1 day 2 „ 

Total ...40 days 74vlays 

“An empty cO''OAn from which the worm has cut out weighs j^th of a foAi Ibe 
length of a cocoon is sl-oot If inchee 

“Tl a worm is bigger than tbe silk.worm, and tie tocoon spun is also logger The 
cocoons generally hate a reddish appearance, white coccona being rare An coooois caunot 
be reeled lley have a Sbions, eiicky appearaooe ITbtn the worms cut out, the female 
ones are known Dy their larger appearance They are tied by threads with a stiing, formed 
b} putnng four or five paddy srraws together Tbe male worms arc left free to choose their 
niat^ are lard on the abuve stnsg, and then the process of haicbing, Ac., goes on 

as in I be ca^e of eilk-wronns. 

“In tbe case of eft cecoont there isnot much hurry for killing them, for it doesuol 
matter much if the worms cut out. The eoeooDi may be killed by exposure to tbe sun tor 
the purpose of epiuning thread the cocoons are soiled in an earthen veesel closed with an 
earthen Iid and hermetically sealed with dsy The boiling goes on for two hours or more 
Then tke Vffisel IS taken 0 & and allowed to cool The whole thug is tben kept la the same 
state for three or four days, after whicb the lid la removed aad the cocoous are taken out 
They give oat a very nasty smell Tben the oocoons are opened at one end and tbe cbryvalids 
are oQ cocoona are then thoronghly waaiied with water Then a cocoon la 

turned inside out and pat Iitea cap at tbeeni ofaemsU wooden etek celled kei/.i ‘iheu 
another cocoon is treated in the same manner and capped over the drat aod so oo Thu 
forms sonethisg like a knob at the end of the tatii Tbe spinnug begiui when tbe cocoons 
are stiU wet °For thu poipoee the woman bolds tbe tatAi in bar left haad with the knob 
upwards. Borne fibres are then pinched and draws ont o( the kueV and twisted ly tbe 
' Itslmment called iania Tors tanta consista simply of a lamboo rod fixed at the ceotre of 
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s circular piece ol stoBO or troion pot. The hsmhoe roA has a catch at the other eitietaily 
and 18 fixed finhiy to the stone piece The end of the thread to he spun is tied with the rod 
and wound round it a number of timw Biem the whole thing i* giNen a Tigoious rain by 
the two fingers of the right hand The being suspended by the thread goes on 

twisting it, the heavy thing below semiig the purpose of a fly*wheel Moio fibres ate 
pinched up and added on to the thread which la drawn out and the twisting goes on 

From the lanla the thread is transferred to a nafai of peculiat eonsttucUon it consists 
of a forlced biaoch of a tree across which is tied a bamboo rod The thread is now ready for 
use 

The thread so spun is far from emooib and is not of uniform thiclness So the 
fabrics woven out of this thread are not at all fine They are courea and thick The 
woman goes on collecting her produce, till she has suiBcient (bread m stock for wearing a 
cloth Then the thread is made over to a lola (hlnhnmmadsn wearer) for wearing the cloth 
The Jola chaises for the cloth at one anna per cubit of length if the width of the cloth woven 
he 2 cubits The charge is higber when the cloth ts wider A.t I have alteady stud, Uiread 
IS spun mostly for home consumption. Bat when the quantity spun u too snail for a cloth 
or larger than, the quantitv required for home consumption, the thread is sold to the weavers 
present price of thread is Bs 2 per seer A tugher pnee may be paid for thread that 
u finer 

Besides the thread required for the looms of the distnot some thread is sent out by the 
Ifsiwart merchants 

This may come to 10 mannds in the year. Taking the price Bs 2 per seer, the price 
of tbm quantity comes to Bs 800 Tbe c iltivaton Ibemselves bring the thread to the ' 
Marwana for sale Those who have to sell only very smell quautihes take the produce to 
the fiilli and purchase vegetables or other articles of fcml with the sale proceeds 

Wtatino —The weamg of hand silk is done by pMple called Joles, and al» to some 
extent by Jogts The Jolaa are Muhammadans weavets. They ore the lowest caste of 
Muhammadans in this part of tbe coontiy Ordinary klobammadsnt do not intermarry 
with them, and they sre looked down npon as low people In fact the very n*me of Jols 
19 need ns a term of reproach hy other people Thepeo^eof this class are found generally 
to be inferior to tbe r neighMurs lo eomroon sense These Muhammsdso wearers, m order 
to aroid the epithet of JcU style themselves Mongers Tbe pi>ople are geoerallv poor They 
weave both iond cloths and cotton, fahnee But the profit from these u far xrom adequate 
and a J<.ia canoot support himself by weaving only The 3olas also keep lamls and cattle 
and cultivate the fields Tbe weavers do sot prepare the threads from oocoons 

Tbe other cla s of weavers who weave bond cloths axe jogie These men style them 
selves Hindus but are not recognised by Uisdos ai eucL Tbe number of such men weaving 
fcoftd cloths la coffipavativvly small these men analao looked down npon by ethers They 
aUo take to cultivation as neamg alone u not enough for maiotaioioga man, 

IbelcoeaesLplcyed for wvav ng Aoad cloths u very like tbe loomt empio>ed by Tontis, 
hut it IS generally smalUr The threads obtained from tbe ap^er or from the /it* are 
transfenra to a thnrkht and tbe warpmg can begin at ooco For th s purpose two Mats are 
planted in the ground at a distauoe equal to the length of tbe cloth to ue woven Between 
these posts bambo ■ rods are planted in (be ground at intervals of 1 cubit only, in a straight 
Ime with the extreme posts. The operator then knots the end of the tt read from the tharkht 
to one of the two posts and proceeds with tbe thnrkh* in his left band towards the other post 
He IS prondrd with a bamboo rod in bis right band. This rod is split into two at one 
extreniity and between these two halree of (bo rod a eegnent of a broken amooth ekurt (or 
glass bangle) is introduced instead of the rmg mentioned id the cose of the Ten'is 'Tho 
thread u poued over tbe concave eide of tbis eAun It is drawn out as the operator walks 
and he nuts the thread, with the help of this losirameut railed hat'i to the right of oue rod 
and to the left of the next oonseontive one and so on After reachiog (be extreme rod and 
tnnnug the thread round ii, he proceeds hack towards the first post thaaoeond turn of the 
thread intersectiog tho first thread between every two eonseOBtive rods, so that these two 
threads enclose every one of the rods and poete The operator goes on in the same manner 
till tbe warping is completed The difference between the warpiag of the JoIsls and that 
of the gir d wesvera is this— 

They use only one tSarkM while the Teotts use two The Aala is separate from tbe 
rtarkti in the case of Jobs insteal of being fixed to t( perpendicular to the axle So it is 
evident that the proeeu of the Tantis is more eeonon cal ai regsnb time The next process 
IS that of starching tbe threads This is dons by applying nee gruel to the warp which 
u kept stretched for the purpoea The gruel is applied to the warp and when tho threads 
are still w^t a brudi u applied to the warp and the superfluous gruel taken oil The 
brush IS of peculiar construction It >» made ot roots of the iS»i-lA}u ihoina bushes) It 
costs Itfc 2 or so and lasts for 10 or 12 yow It is said that these brushes use*! to bo im 
ported from ether dirtncts. They cannot be tccally prepared la putt ng threap through 
the td»i the process is vinplcr than that o' (he lot tie Instead of cott Og loops at one end 
of the warp for the purpose, the jelss jotitxIuN (be loops themielres (lirongh the nfsd Oue 
loop IS tntroduee<i through each interval in tbe adsd or reed Bo 1 1 this case each interval 
eontaini two threads and no m rc The process of fortmog the bealds u very iimilir to the 
pri-cesi of the Tantis aith the following exceptions — 

(il Tbo/»» I IS not ronnd"H ofl at one en 1 and it u longer ** 

(ii) The ihiii rod fcFT knotting the locqu called neon by Tantis is dispensed with. 



Ins^^ad of thu % rod wiUi a holo on ono ond u nsod fnr fnrmiMM ii. i < 
itnnp a tied with this rod through th« holo. a>o rod « * j® ^ 

tak« the p!aco o! thu rod uni the « Tho^^ S' JfJ 

There u no differeneo in the fitfang np w^whar cf thn tt. 

prondrf mil Im I'IiST ScTS Se Ml.r'tSremt*ei“‘Tt''” 

Il«. m,aT„ “■°,'V'”S; r*"”S ““'S'' "'• S»?l»o loS^l 

«rre the purpose of tre^ee. “ inwe squares 

no o™®ented borden are worea. and so there arn T<« i l .. 

For mkrog the cloth strong at the t>order«,the oi$ precaution taken isfo^pSirSw* 
teget^r through the extreme mteratiees to the portion of the reed to 1» used. ^ ^ ^ 

The paying is dona m the same way as V the Tautis. The Jola n.p« t » 

water in which cooled n« has been thrown and formed iSo a^^oLtel inrf!ir!fs * i®' 
appUcation to the eloth woven ^ 

The loom* used by Jolaa are much smaller than those used hr the T*r,f,a Tfc.m 
^’’7?^! tv' """ "Sn- *1.0 Oral , u Tla u ilo, to II. ’faS a.r’JKrt 
reeds (s<i»«ti) They purchase the ids* at 8 w 12 annas each men a bread!; /w ? .k 
u required they weave the doth of half the width but of douUe the length 
oo tl. .toil to o^. ,t .1 ,1. mJU. F« ...toora”"™"'^^'! 

Wide and 12 cubits long for using it as a double o top or wrapper for use in rh. * 

Tto.d,^Ju ml br J.ramf ..loll H rab.1. rad 24 Slitolms ,.dralt,^.5 

aewiBg it to make it of the required dimensons There are orlr afew wearere 

*‘ “* . i««‘f s: 

cloths which, though very lasting are too costly conaidermg ereryte No Weoth,. 
exported from this district to otoer dotneta. iu (be f»br% ^^Tnk co^S in thl 
^stncl On tte other hand, genUemen requinog re* doth of belUr workmanship brae it 
arrangement But this taf«rt u very small and hardly worth 

Fsinre -The two kinds of doths wofeo are p hpt and iluUt No other Tarisf r 
» town, allhwgh it u poasihle to hare a required !«gth of doth woven to order B^d 
doth IS not dy^ No ornamentation u done m the doth. There is practically no border 
the only precaution ta^n for making the doth stronger at the edga is to use a dauMe wr c£ 
warp threads at each of them * 

dM.Ii-IIJ.(,.ra.toLdtob.2 rab,l.rad««Srab,l. 1.1,5 B»l pradrall, (1, wdll 

u less than 2 cos ts. ' 

Bs a r 

Fnc« of thread required (hall a seer} la 10 0 

The wsgea o! the wearer 0 S 0 


Two euch doths are woven together by a woman One for covnug the upper pert of 
the body and the other for corenng the lower part. Generally three dh h» are wp^ at a 
time The time required by the wearer for wesving them is shown below (acoordm? to the 
eitunate of a wearer) — » & 

Preparing the warp and broshing the threads j jay 

Pasrng the threads through the reed ^ | 

UakiDg the healiis . 1 

Weamg 2J days 

Total 5 days 

The wages for these dhal i will t« 15 annas I think the time given for the whole 
operation is not much over'esbinated So the remuneration of the wearer is very smalL 

^ /opi —A p ece, 1} cubits wide and 24 onbita long, is woven and then sewn into a 
double wrapper 3 cubits wide and 6 cubits long pnoe Ba. 6 to Bs 7 A lend double wrapper 
which u woven 3 cubits wide, will fetch Bs 8 or more 

'No lord cloth IS. exported from this distnetto other district. AH the fsbnca woven are 
consumed in th s distnct On the other hand, gentlemen requmng endi cloth of better work 
mauah p brmg t from Assam by pnrate msnagcmeiit But Ibis import is very small and 
hardly w orlh mentiomng 

Jia ffpur — ^Tlie following account of this industry has been fnrniahed by 
the Collector of Rangpur — * 

‘ No silk industry is earned on in this dutnet but a rough kind of silk called endi is 
manufactured in this distnct by the low class Uubamnadaiis and Bajbacsu and Koens 



( 1 « ) 

ctp ttftl, butts u«&lby Uie poorer duses as wrappers, Peowlea of well to-do 
cultmtanaUo tbeis as •oni The processes of rearm? the cokkjos and epianmg tbe 
tbcesd 've desenl«d sbortlr lO tbeaooexed note prepared by Baba SasluBbima ^^uterjee, a 
Beputv Collector of tb a dtstncL 

2itart»j tind tpt»nii g of endt eeeoont — Ordmanly • family would ns® at tbe most fonr 
straw uade sti''bs (called bhimdi a by tbe people) for tbs purpose of ^tliog co'Hwns tbe 
process adopted for vtuoh is as follows — Bi^t or ten pairs of moths or titit flies called eAiti, 
are placed oa each such suck, bound with am igt. wfaers they are kept without food for four 
or firs days, dunog wbich they lay e^s and die Ttiea the eggs are taken ofl tbe stick 
aod kept corerad lo « piece of cloth for fire or six dsys after which larrto issue from tbe 
eggs Key are then plsced inside a basket on that elotb with rtit teares orer it, tbe 
l«<kat being changed twice a day, that nse*! in day time bemg changed for a fresh one at 
sight , so aim tbe leares !Cbis contiooes for four or fire days, after wb ch the larre fast 
Bud bdl mio a state of sleep for one day When the sleep u orer they resume actinty, 
and in this state four or fire days pass. Hien coma two days of sleep, after which th^ 
are agam aotire for fonr or fire days Then again come thrve days of ti»ep and isactinty 
for the larrs, wh oh ere then remored to a room and placed on a maeAa/i This coatmnes i 
forSreor six days after which ocmesadayol fasting and sleep Subseqaently they are 
remored to bamboo bsrs wiUun the room with th« necAiin underneath. On these bara 
they bang lor ten or twelre dara on rrsi teares on which they lire i hen they spin cocoons, 
some on tbs enwAons, on which they drop down. This spinning is orer in fires or four days, 
after which they are sunned for three oi loot days. 1 may note here that the reaxisg of 
cocoons m turamet takes as described abore one month and-a hstf, while in winter it would 
take double the time, the growth and deTctapTsent of the eggs being delayed in the latter 
season Two or thre* per cent (moths com® oot laercmg thioagh these 8^.cocDons, and 
are ntilsed by being placed on the stick called iSenJis, as descrihed in the heginnmz of 
this report) are kept for seed, which, howerer, are not sunned like others. As le^^rds those 
wh eh are sunned, they are boiled with a*hes of plantain trees for an boor or two They 
are tnen pressed agajut a bamboo stick, one foot high and half on inch is dumetar, m 
order that tbsy may expand When tbu is over, they 
are waslied, kneaded and ^ed Fibres are separated, spun 
aod twisted by means of a fakua (a) the ooeooas being 
mou'enedin water all (he whOe, then the yams are reeled on 
ayit/o ((land eosaed. Then they are ma^s orer to a wearer 
Ote hbuniia would yield eaterpillars and one 

po<»4of thread (an®>foarth of aMer),two ihyndm would 

f 'dd yam eoeogh for a wearing cloth named foia 6 cn^ta 
y21 cubits, three tianamt would yield thrw peoakt of 
thread, from which one sheet (cfls^ar) 0 by 2} eauta, might 
be made To make one ffyjt of 12 by 2} enbits, Qpoow 
cl thread will be ir^inired. Gvji is aeldom mada. Tvla is 
used by women, and would last for two or two and a-half 
yeais Chaiar is used by males, aod lasts for eight or 
tea yean 

To maintsiu one bAand a of insects (motbs) it would cost one rupee if. reit karea 
are to be purohased from the /d< or vfilagen. Consequently one feta would cost Bs 3 
os well as annas 9 or 10 as cost for weanng Dot it sppesrs that people do not generally 
lawiA, thatWA keujiij 5}Mro.£5tluwa:. layiwx wu fia'ds. uc h/sism, tbal; 
they hare only to pay annas 9 or 10 per/etx (hat wteneo wear A /eto would sell for 
Hs. 2 to Its 2-fi One ohadar would Be 1 only (as cost for weanug) if ndi leUTes 
worth Its. 3 can be lupphed from heme Oce thadar woujd sell for Bs. S or Bs. € in tbe 
bazar To carry on a regular tranaaction, tbe cost of (p>nnmg u well as otha* «»st* are to be 
oonsiderel Tbe cost of epuming u obarged at 2 or 3 annas per ManfKi or perpoooA el 
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thread, eonsequcstly one fata would cost — 


(a) For red* leares 

(4) F r sp nnmg 

(ci For aeanag 

(d) For onlounng the fringes 

(«} Two (Haadtos „ 


Bs. a 


Simdarly, one Atdar would cost — 

(a) Rtdi leores 

(4 Spianiug « 

(c) TVesnig 

(i/) Colouring, no (nngea or border being used 
(«) Three lAuadias .m 



( >« ) 

Now jt will be Been tbttt the making of />/(i is not profilabl» tbs lellmg price beioy 
Bs 3^ Bramst Bs •i'3, the total cost inoanvd Bat the making of ehadar maj he 
profitably the total cost being Bs 4 12 Bgainrt Bs 6, the Belli g price The mtrodort oa 
of mark a doth, which is much less oostl/, has bronght rum on such p“tt7 mdustries People 
no longer core *o incest cap tal on the m^og of unit cloths whioh cost much 

Low class ^Mohammadans and poor lUjbaasia espemallj the wiJows still engage in 
the making of eodi cloths on email scale for their prirate nse The thadart made in 
Raogpni aie of feiy coaT«6 kind and look of earth co oar , th*y are not lik'd hr the genteel 
claseey a d consequently thebnsinessu dyicga nalnrat death It is said that cndi cloths 
are not held as siored dotba both hr the Xbndos and Mnhammadany and this is probablv 
one of the csases that hare diininisaed the use of tndt d >toe in this country The Aeasm 
cxifi is I kei hy the people, aa it is not so coarse as Bangpur tndt and as it is looks belter ^o 
trade as reported before is earned on hero ’ 

Jafpaijm.— The following account of this industry has been compiled from 
the report furnished by Mr H J S Forrest, C 8 , Depntj Commissioner of 
Jalpai^ri — 

“No silk icdosiry u earned on la this district except the mansfaotnre of tttdt doth and 
that, loo, on a very small scale and by a oertam eeclion vi <he people 

It IS only soma of the women of the Mrehea and Oaros inhab tmg parts of the Duars 
that nannfattnre end dnths from, a coarse kind of siik obtained from rndi worms reared hy 
themsdres at home. The mtnafactimng of tndt cloth la not followed aa an industry, nor are 
fahnes made to any extent for purposes of trade Ihs women mannfactare a few pieces of 
this doth in a year for their personal use 

The ntmiMt of the women who maonfactiire the fahnes may he about 400 
These people are the ahorigmes of the Doata, who hitherto followed a nomadio life but 
are now gradoally settling down in places Thor mdiulnal position is (hat el cultivators 
The following u a description as to how the worms are reared, silk extracted and of 
the process follow^ in the fflanafactnre of tnJi cloths 

The endi worms are like ordinary silk worms, and are called tnd, becansethey ars fed 
with enrfi (vii , castor) plant learea Ihey would not eat mulberry or aoy other luves. 

'^len very small, they are kept in a quiet place isnde a hou‘e and are every day 
supplied with fmah leaves, the remains o( the leaves given on tbs provions day being carefully ^ 
iem!ars<L They at^a full size in about a month or a btlls more and then fom oooeooc 
Theie cocoons are boded for an hour or so in wster in winch kier, vu some vegetable ash is 
mixed They are then taken oat and washed well in edd wster Ibe silk is then spun from 
these cocoons by meaos of the instmment called foturi (Fig 29, No 1) The thread is 
transferred from Itkun to the mstnune t colled nalat (Fig 29, No 2) and then taken out and 
' made into small skeins Ihe skeins ore heemeared with mar (which is the milky liomd 
snbstance obtaioed by boiling nee in water, washed m water and dried in the snn The 
thread is then arranged oa tkerki (Fig 29, No d) 6pl t bamboo sticks ere planted on the 
ground at eq tal diatanoes the entire length beinx the tame as of the ploth to be woven Ihe 
two end atiiAs are Qat, being about 2 inebes broad, the middle ones are round— about i 
inch in diameter The lengthwise thread of the cloth to be made is then drawn honsontally 
and consecotively ronnd the entire line of the sticks and to the breadth of a kttle more 
than that of the cloth to be manafaotnred This drawing of (he thread is calleil ttnit 
which meam the lengthwue thread of the clothandwben fnlly laid looks libeNo 4ofFig 29 
The sticks with the (ana tkreadnn them are taken up and spread flit some height from the 
ground, supported by posts, to which the ends are tied The fane thread is brushed by 
means of the ins^oment o^ed tata (Fig 29 No 5), the lata whioh is a brash being at 
intervals dipped in mar The tana thread is put through the rojA (Fig 29, No 6) wh ch is a 
kind cf comb , each thread of the tana passing through each two teeth of the rath The tana 
IS eecuied at each end by a piece of wood by means of which it can be rolled up This roller 
18 called gonda (Fig 29, No 7) The rath is secured between two pieces of wood called eal 
(big 29, No 8) 

The iana when so arranged u fitted np on the loom Figure 30, represents a loom fitted 
np in plan section and elevation 

The cross thread is coiled poran The poran thread u Tvonnd on pieces of small tube*, 
and one of these tubes at a time is placed into the iniUument colled msAu (Fig 29, No 9) 
and the o oth is woven on the luim by pa sing nod rrpassmg the maiu through the (atiit 
thresoshy means of both the bands The weaver works the loom all the time with his feet 
while 1 e drives the tnakii from nglit to left and left to nght with his hands The cloth when 
biisg woven is kept stretched to lie proper breadth by means of a contrivance represented hy 
diagram No 10, Fig S9 

The colours used are red black and yellow, obtained from dyes prepared by the pe iple 
themselves — 

(1) The red colour is prepared by dissolving »w Iso in a liquid amd obtained by 

boiling thtnihelmg or mrtta in water 

(2) Inligi plants with leaves, ere eat into peces and put m water to which ehnha, 

VIZ , salt extracted from the ash of plantain tree barks, is mixed and left to 

decoct for twodays This decoct on prves a black colour 

(3) Caru haridro plants cut into pieces and mtie fruit boiled together in water give 

a yellow coloar 
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Fig. 20.— Encii fpmning nppifonccs. 


^ No. I — Tnkurl. 
^ No. 2.-Nal»l. 




No 4.— Warping of Endl thread 
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“|-=9 No. 7 — Gonda 

or beam 

No 8 —$a! or 
reed* protec- 
tor. 
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K'o 9— Wooden 
shuttle [maku) 




It liu tlmd; liMQ Dfitcd ttiat die mdt cIot]u m not insDiiI&ctared lor in^o Tbej 
*T9 prepftnd {or the pcrsonel use o{ the femibes ot the people thecuelTeet though u feer pieces 
ran now end then he ohtemed from them hp purcheso. 

JUi/menttn^k — Tho m (ulk loduetry oi Mjmonsingh is of stilMcss impor* 
foDCc, and the follotnng short accoant of it has been furnished of it bj 
Babu Ashutosh Dott, Deputy Collector — 

" Stnetlp tpcehuig. there u no silk uidiutip in this dtstncL Dalp wilhm the ;tinidio- 
tion o{ the police-sUtvons o( Oeeresgeat end hled&rges], lu the Jemelput euhdiTtsiOB. 
an indugtrp in e coarse kind of cloth, locellp known as endn, — * — 


tion o{ the police'SUtvone o( Oeereogan] and hlad&rges], in the Jamalput euhdiTision, 
an indusbp in a coarse kind of cloth, locellp known as endn, hot which u far diiTsreat in 
quali^ from the well known 4n<in of Assam, la camtd on. 

^cae elotba are extensiTelp used na wnppen hp the lower tlws of people in that 
luhdiriiion Thep are need as warm alothing ^Vhen used emglp. thep are csJlcd frMi, 
sod when used in pairs thep are known as ftlapt Ihep are also used as waist*cIoth bp the 
women of tbs cultivating people They sett ordmanlp at Ha. to Ha. i per piece when 
amgle, and at lU 7 or Ca 6 woen to pair 

Ihep are prepared from a kind of worm which are fed hv leaves of mdu or 
Shifandtt {liictnui roMmuntil These worms are reared to the boose ol Mohammadsn eniti* 
vaton bp tbej women tbioughout the peat Ibe mother worn u kept in a kind of itnw, 
where it laps eggs The wormi, got from these egge, are nursed for 10 dsps or so. Thep 
become gmduStp cofared with a oooting of oval shape, shout 1 1 mehea long and about an 
mch IS cireumfeience These «gg*«baped mlingB are then soakol in water for five or six 
daps These when ftiUp wet,. heMme soft like a lamp of clap Thu lump is then twined 
round a bamboo piece esUed leli Threads are span from this lamp with a taiuaj a diagram 
of which IS given in the margui. Threads are spun mosUp 
A bp women The head of the tahea is like that of a 

book dm hookod. ^orium u thrust in tha Innuj'eiid.t.ba'Q. 
drawn the thread comes out with it, and it is sjiun, and 
twined round the laino A seer of this thread u sold for 
a rupee These threads an sold lo Jh/iaiini and Tunln who weave clothes popolarlp known 
as enUK trom this thnad. 

The number of women engaged m thu Indaitrj tn Dewaogan] is aboni 1,000, and 
that la Madargauj is about half that cumber Thep beloog to low class kTuhoiniDadaii 
ismilies. Thep csrrp on the work of rearing the wowas at home lo the midst of their house- 
hold duties Tbe threads, when rendp, are sold br the mole members of the &mitp in the 
local markets These cloth are sold at Char Pua^a and Golabari About 300 men are 
engaged to weavmg these cloths Tbep are men of so education, and wearing cloth is 
their profession. These cloths eanoot M oidinenlp had at bamr, but con be got prepaid 
to order 

hio silk isdosUp IS earned on in the Sadar,T^gajl and Ketxokona subdivisions *’ 
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